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PREFACE 

Dr.  Ernest  Candèze  (i 827-1 898)  was  a  well-known 
entomologist,  or  student  of  insect  life,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium.  He  published  various  works 
on  his  subject,  which  prompted  him  to  write  the  charm- 
ing story  of  the  insects  which  is  here  translated.  "  Les 
Aventures  d'un  Grillon,"  written  in  French,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1877.  The  present  version  is  based 
on  an  Italian  translation  ('Avventure  d'  un  Grillo")  which 
seemed  especially  amusing  because  of  the  pompous  dig- 
nity of  the  language  used  by  the  hero. 

The  facts  of  insect  life  embodied  in  this  story  are  all 
collated  with  the  most  exquisite  accuracy.  The  book,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  may  be  relied  upon  as  a;  correct  guide  to 
observation  ;  yet  it  is  nrst,  :ast,  and  always  a  story. 

The  translator  has  used  popular  na,mes  and  terminology 
wherever  these  exist.  A  pronouncing  vocabulary  at  the 
end  contains  the  few  words  which  might  prove  puzzling. 

"The   illustrations  are  from   those   published  originally 

in  the  Magazin  cV Ediccation  et  de  Récréation,  J.  Hetzel, 

Paris. 

M.  L.  B. 
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THE  ADVENTURES  OF  GRILLO 


chapYer  I 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  MYSELF 
AND  YOUTH 


MY  INFANCY 


I  feel  a  little  shy  in  beginning  this  story.  I  ought  to 
follow  the  fashion  of  authors  and  introduce  myself  to  my 
readers, — talk  about  myself,  touch  on  my  personal  appear- 
ance or  my  character.  But  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  happy  mean 
in  speaking  about  one's  self.  To  assume  an  air  of  modesty 
seems  affected  ;  to  go  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
to  write  one's  self  down  as  silly,  presuming,  or  worse.  To 
avoid  both  the  dangerous  extremes  I  shall  strike  a  middle 
course  and  hope  to  please  everybody. 

I  refrain  from  describing  my  personal  appearance. 
Writers  of  memoirs,  travels,  and  the  like  usually  put  their 
portraits  at  the  beginning,  and  so  shall  I.    It  is  a  good 
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idea.  The  reader  likes  to  be  familiar  with  the  features 
of  any  one  who  is  unbosoming  himself,  telling  his  ex- 
periences, his  feelings,  his  fears,  his  admirations,  —  in  a 
word,  all  his  most  intimate  concerns.  Such  an  interest  in 
the  writer's  personality  is  entirely  proper.  When  he  says, 
"  I  was  struck  dumb  with  horror,"  or  "  I  could  hardly 
keep  my  face  straight,"  or  things  of  that  sort,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  be  able  to  fancy  the  various  changes 
of  expression  which  astonishment,  fear,  or  cheerful  folly 
may  record  on  the  speaker's  countenance.  I  may  add  that 
mine  is  an  unusually  expressive  phiz. 

I  may  as  well  confess  that  I  think  rather  well  of  my 
personal  appearance,  but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
my  portrait  appears  here  through  any  stupid  vanity  on  my 
part.  I  give  it  to  my  readers  only  for  the  reasons  now 
advanced.  As  to  my  disposition,  my  amiable  qualities,  my 
faults,  I  shall  say  nothing.  They  are  about  to  be  made 
plain  in  the  following  pages. 

Having  explained  myself,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  recount 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  story  of  my  infancy  and  the  causes 
that  launched  me  on  my  adventurous  career. 

I  never  knew  my  parents  ;  indeed,  we  insect  folk  are 
nearly  all  in  the  same  plight.  At  our  birth  papa  and 
mamma  are  both  gone,  sometimes  long  since  ;  thus  the 
expression  "  spoiled  child  "  is  never  heard  among  us. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  our  parents  bring 
us  into  the  world  without  caring  what  becomes  of  us  ; 
quite  the  contrary.  The  children  of  our  race  are  the  ob- 
jects of  a  really  remarkable  parental  foresight.  We  find 
evidences  of  our  parents'  unselfish  affection  at  every  turn. 
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My  first  impressions  date  from  quite  a  while  back.  The 
sense  of  existence  did  not  dawn  all  in  a  moment.  My  no- 
tions on  this  delicate  point  are  rather  vague,  but,  scouring 
my  memory,  I  have  this  to  offer  of  a  definite  sort.  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  shut  up  very  tight  in  a  kind  of  oblong  box, 
with  my  limbs  doubled  up  and  pressed  against  my  body. 
How  long  I  had  been  in  this  peculiar  position,  how  I  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  and  why,  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Impelled  to  make  myself  more  comfortable,  I  put  forth 
an  effort  to  turn  over,  and  under  the  pressure  my  box  split 
open  from  top  to  bottom.  The  first  moment  of  astonishment 
past,  I  ventured  one  claw  through  the  crack,  then  another, 
then  a  third,  and  the  opening  widened.  This  emboldened 
me.  I  put  my  head  out  and  at  last  my  whole  body  was 
freed.  I  found  myself  in  a  curious  little  cellaret,  lighted 
only  by  a  narrow  crack  in  the  ceiling.  I  felt  a  great  desire 
to  reach  that  point  of  light.  With  a  fresh  effort  I  tried  to 
enlarge  the  crack  through  which  the  light  came.  A  long 
and  severe  struggle  was  crowned  with  success,  and  I  arrived 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  My  first  sensation,  when  I 
found  myself  bathed  in  the  rays  of  sunlight,  was  a  great 
bedazzlement  mingled  with  an  inexpressible  comfort. 

I  stretched  my  limbs  and  looked  about  me.  There  was 
not  much  of  a  view,  because  a  sloping  barricade  of  earth 
surrounded  a  narrow  space  alive  with  a  host -.of  little  crea- 
tures just  like  myself.  They  were  the  little  crickets  that 
made  up  my  family  circle,  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,  like  t 
me,  had  just  come  out  of  the  egg. 

There  is  no  point  in  telling  every  little  thing  about  my 
infancy  and  youth,  but  there  is  one  event  touching  which 
I  cannot  be  silent,  for  it  was  a  memorable  one  to  me  and 
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had  a  great  effect  upon  my  character.  I  refer  to  a  disaster 
which  threatened  the  existence  of  my  whole  family  and 
provoked  my  first  bitter  reflections.  The  day  marked  my 
first  disillusionment,  which,  alas,  was  not  my  only  one  ! 

Before  telling  the  story  it  seems  necessary  to  describe 
briefly  the  place  where  we  were  living.  We  were  born  in 
a  sort  of  hollow,  not  very  deep,  surrounded  on  ^'*'  sid^^  bv 
a  barrier  of  peaks  formed  probably  by  the 
by  a  stone  which  had  at  some  time  lain  there.  Each  of  us 
had  dug  out  for  himself  a  little  cave  in  the  wall,  and  the 
central  terrace  served  as  a  meeting  place.  After  a  while, 
wishing  to  enlarge  our  domain,  we  opened  a  tunnel  through 
which  we  could  make  our  way  out  of  the  common  hol- 
low. We  used  to  go  to  walk  occasionally,  alone  or  in 
small  groups,  and  to  have  a  little  music  outside.  One  even- 
ing in  the  month  of  May,  tempted  by  the  sweetness  of 
the  air,  we  had  all  left  our  habitation.  The  moon  was 
shining  with  a  dazzling  light,  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
sweetest  perfume,  a  delicate  bluish  mist  rose  from  the 
ground  and  imparted  a  delicious  harmony  to  our  surround- 
ings.  We  felt  ourselves  properly  glad  to  be  alive. 

Above  us  a  nightingale  was  fluting  his  pretty  song,  and 
his  gay  trills,  now  of  an  infinite  delicacy,  now  of  a  passion- 
ate ardor,  thrilled  every  fiber  of  my  being.  My  brothers 
and  sisters  gave  themselves  up  to  merry  pastimes,  but  as 
for  me,  choking  with  emotion,  I  had  withdrawn  a  little  to 
one  side,  apart  from  the  noise,  and  was  trying  to  enter 
into  communion  with  the  glorious  singer  who  so  entranced 
me.  How  elevated,  pure,  ethereal,  must  the  thoughts  of 
this  joyous  creature  be,  and  how  happy  should  he  esteem 
himself  to  be  able  to  express  them  in  such  a  way  !   Oh, 
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why  had  I  no  wings  to  rise  into  the  air  and  there  pour  out 
the  rapture  which  he  awoke  in  me  ? 

Suddenly  he  ceased,  and  I  looked  to  see  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  abrupt  silence.  At  that  very  instant  a  mass 
of  earth  struck  me  full  in  the  chest,  toppling  me  over  and 
nearly  burying  me  alive.  Only  my  head  w^as  left  free,  and 
what  did  I  behold  ?  A  sight  so  full  of  horror  that  I  dream 
of  it  even  yet.  The  exquisite  creature  whom  I  had  but  now 
been  adoring  had  thrown  himself  into  the  midst  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  plain  intention  of  making  a 
meal  of  them.  The  members  of  my  unfortunate  family 
w^ere  scurrying  back  to  our  citadel,  but  the  opening  into 
the  passage  was  narrow,  and  they  all  rushed  at  it  at  once. 
My  brothers,  being  the  stronger,  shoved  the  girls  roughly 
aside  and  got  in  first.  So  does  power  make  us  selfish 
and  cruel  !  My  poor  sisters  seemed  by  turn  to  implore 
first  the  pity  of  their  brothers  and  then  of  the  cruel 
nightingale.  Very  few  of  them  escaped.  As  for  me,  the 
earth  that  covered  me  hid  me  from  the  wretch,  and  this 
was  all  that  saved  me. 

At  home  I  found  deep  desolation.  There  remained  to 
me  not  more  than  eight  sisters  and  twenty-two  brothers. 

I  breathed  not  a  word  of  reproach  to  these  last,  because 
if  I  had  myself  been  with  them  during  those  terrible 
moments,  I  should  perhaps  have  done  exactly  as  they  did  ; 
and  moreover,  their  whole  bearing  told  that  conscience 
was  accusing  them  sorely. 

I  am  dwelling  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  episode 
because,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  greatly  influenced 
the  general  development  of  my  thought.  I  realized  that 
in  future  I  must   distrust  first   impressions,  repress   my 
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emotions  at  times,  and  never  allow  myself  to  be  governed 
by  my  enthusiasms.  I  had  learned  that  there  are  creatures 
outwardly  amiable  and  attractive  who  are  actually  false  and 
dangerous.  Later  in  the  course  of  my  adventurous  life 
further  observations  confirmed  me  in  this  early  opinion. 

Soon  after  this,  signs  of  discord  appeared  in  the  conduct 
of  our  family.  Discussions  which  formerly  ended  amicably 
took  on  a  different  tone,  and  I  often  found  it  necessary  to 
interpose  lest  they  lapse  into  a  quarrel.  Without  immodesty 
I  may  say  that  my  brothers  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
endowed  with  the  same  kindly  disposition  toward  others 
of  which  I  trust  this  history  will  show  me  possessed.  Soon 
the  common  life  became  impossible,  and  each  one  dug 
himself  out  a  house  on  his  own  account. 

The  place  where  we  had  been  born  was  a  meadow  gently 
sloping  to  the  south,  planted  with  beautiful  trees, — nut  trees, 
I  think, — which  shaded  certain  areas,  while  the  rest  was  in 
the  main  open  to  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  places  like  this  that 
we  crickets  love  the  best  of  all.  I  made  my  house  in  the 
shelter  of  a  great  stone  which  lifted  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  From  the  top  of  this  little  height  it  was  possible 
to  enjoy  the  delightful  view  without  going  too  far  away 
from  home.  I  lived  all  alone.  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that 
after  the  accident  my  brothers  all  kept  out  of  my  sight,  — 
perhaps  because  they  felt  some  embarrassment  in  my 
presence.  They  knew  that  I  had  been  a  witness  of  their 
bad  behavior  under  trying  conditions,  though  I  had  not 
reproached  them  nor  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  it. 
This  feeling  on  their  part  soon  degenerated  into  an  actual 
dislike,  and,  what  is  worse,  my  sisters  were  finally  drawn 
into  the  conspiracy  against  me.    This  life  of  one  solitary 
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in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  soon  became  unbearable,  and  I 
decided  to  set  out  for  myself  into  the  world  and  seek 
elsewhere  happier  fortunes. 

This  resolve  once  made,  I  had  no  reason  to  delay  carry- 
ing it  out.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  every  reason  why  I 
should  hasten.  I  would,  however,  wait  till  sunset  to  take  my 
departure,  and  after  my  custom  I  climbed  up  onto  my  rock 
to  look  for  the  last  time  upon  all 
the  things  to  be  seen  from  my 
favorite  observatory,  and  to  bid 
them  all  farewell. 


I  stood  silent  that  day  ;  my 
cheery  song  was  replaced  by 
stifling  sighs.  I  gazed  long  at 
the  old  trees  scattered  over  the 
meadow,  the  silvery  stream  that 
wound  through  the  valley,  the 
distant  city,  and  the  file  of  poplars  whose  leaves  trembled 
under  the  soft  breath  of  the  night  breeze.  I  said  farewell 
to  this  scene,  knowing  that  I  was  looking  upon  it  for 
the  last  time,  and  as  I  descended  I  thought  that  without 
knowing  it  we  learn  to  love  the  t}iings  that  we  see  around 
us  every  day.  The  most  indifferent  of  these  become  dear 
when  we  must  leave  them  forever. 

I  looked  with  some  emotion  at  a  burdock  that  grew 
sturdy  and  strong  just  behind  my  house.  I  knew  every 
leaf  of  it, —  I  had  seen  them  all  develop  one  after  another  ; 
the  bees  who  visited  its  flowers  were  well  known  to  me. 
One  day  a  larva  of  a  tortoise  beetle  had  jumped  upon  one 
of  the  leaves  and  begun  feeding  upon  it.    At  first  I  felt 
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vexed  because  it  seemed  to  me  a  profanation  of  my  favorite 
plant.  But  reflection  calmed  this  unjust  resentment,  and 
I  ended  by  making  friends  with  my  neighbor.  She  liked 
to  listen  to  my  songs,  and,  pleased  by  the  homage  paid 
my  musical  talents,  I  had  overcome  the  dislike  which  her 
personality  had  at  first  inspired  in  me.  A  good  comrade- 
ship was  established  between  us.  Shortly  before  the  day 
at  which  our  story  has  arrived,  she  had  been  transformed, 
had  put  on  her  wings  and  flown  away. 

Meantime  twilight  had  come  on  little  by  little,  so  I  dis- 
missed importunate  memories,  and  without  turning  my  head 
I  put  the  scenes  in  which  I  had  passed  my  youth  forever 
behind  me. 


CHAPTER    II 


FIRST  ADVENTURES  AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  THEM 


It  was  the  last  of  July.  The  day  had  been  warm,  and 
though  the  temperature  grew  cooler  toward  evening,  it  was 
breathless  and  tfereatened  a  storm.  Bright  flashes  of  light- 
ning played  at  intervals,  and  the  muttering  of  thunder  was 
heard.  The  path  which  I  was  following  ran  winding  over 
the  meadow  grass,  and  began  to  be  populous  with  the  prom- 
enaders  of  the  night,  some  walking  alone,  some  in  groups 
of  two  or  three.  There  were  ''fiery  hunters"  and  big 
cockroaches,  and  rove  beetles,  too,  in  search  of  prey,  but 
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I  was  not  afraid,  for  I  was  armed  with  four  jaws  strong 
enough  to  keep  them  at  a  respectful  distance.  I  say  I  was 
not  afraid,  yet  I  felt  myself  shaken  by  a  nervous  tremor. 
Was  it  perhaps  because  of  the  electricity  in  the  air  ?  Was 
it  the  fact  that  I  was  so  unused  to  finding  myself  abroad 
on  the  highway  at  such  an  hour  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
least  sound  made  me  jump.  The  murmurous  flight  of  a 
bluebottle  that  passed  every  now  and  then  over  my  head 
made  me  nervous. 

I  advanced  at  a  swinging  gait,  without  a  definite  goal, 
trusting  to  chance  to  provide  a  lodging  for  the  night.  My 
hind  claws  sank  into  the  ground,  and  I  suddenly  felt  my- 
self caught  and  held  by  an  unseen  animal  beneath.  A 
shudder  enveloped  me  ;  my  limbs  stiffened  ;  I  gave  a  vio- 
lent leap  and  found  myself  falling  into  a  deep  pathway 
which  cut  across  the  one  that  I  had  been  following. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  a  beetle  running  along  exactly  at 
that  spot  in  the  crossroad  received  me  full  on  his  back. 
He  was  a  black  ground  beetle,  a  proud  and  splendid  speci- 
men of  a  sheath-wing,  who  was  doubtless  on  his  way  to 
keep  an  appointment.  The  shock  tipped  him  over  and 
made  him  turn  two  or  three  somersaults. 

"Stupid  boor,"  he  cried,  rising,  ''why  don't  you  look 
where  you  are  going  ?  " 

Though  the  exclamation  was  not  courteous,  I  was  about 
to  make  apologies,  for,  after  all,  the  fault  was  really  mine, 
when,  turning  a  little  aside,  he  flooded  me  with  a  very 
disagreeable,  bitter  liquid,  a  few  drops  of  which  got  into 
my  eyes  and  were  most  unpleasant. 

''Brigand!"  Tcried  ;  "knave!  Are  these  your  manners .?  " 

But,  sneering  out  a  few  words  that  I  did  not  catch,  he 
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continued  his  rapid  course,  leaving  me  there  mortified, 
gasping  in  air  that  was  full  of  the  liquid.  I  rolled  myself 
over  in  the  dust  and  succeeded  in  slightly  reducing  the 
taint  of  my  whole  person,  but  not  in  cleansing  the  joints  of 
my  frame.  I  needed  to  wash 
myself,  but  where  to  find  the 
water .?  The  tempest  would 
perhaps  delay  its  downfall  a 
little.  I  saw  near  at  hand 
a  bit  of  stubble  that  was  tall 
enough,  and  at  cost  of  some 
effort  climbed  up  onto  it. 
Reaching  the  top,  I  gazed  in 
every  direction  to  discover  a 
puddle  to  bathe  in.  My  expec- 
tations were  not  disappointed, 
for  in  the  very  same  path 
that  I  was  following  I  saw 
by  a  glare  of  lightning  a  little 
pool  just  ahead,  made  by  the 
rain  in  the  bottom  of  a  cart 
track.  Descending  from  my 
elevated  position,  I  returned 
to  the  path  that  I  had  left,  and  ran  rapidly  towards  this 
natural  bath.  I  had  almost  reached  it  when  there  came 
along  a  group  of  grasshopper  girls  who  seemed  to  be  in  a 
very  lively  mood.  As  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  me  they 
came  laughing  and  leaping,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
teasing  me  a  little.  I  longed  to  hide,  but  there  was  not 
time,  and  in  my  quandary  I  found  myself  quite  surrounded 
by  these  charming  young  persons. 
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Alas!  what  I  feared  happened  all  too  soon.  Just  as 
they  were  about  to  drag  me  into  their  crazy  dance,  they 
stopped  short  at  sight  of  my  person.  One  of  them  cried 
out,  "Horrors!"  and  they  all  fled,  laughing  noisily  and 
flinging  epithets  that  were  by  no  means  pleasant.  I  was 
left  alone,  humiliated  beyond  expression,  but  I  hurried  to 
the  pool  and  plunged  quickly  in. 

While  I  was  busy  washing,  I  saw  running  down  the  path 
a  magnificent  violet  ground  beetle,  a  big  one.  He  did  not 
see  me,  and  I  took  good  care  not  to  attract  his  attention, 
but  I  could  not  help  admiring  his  elegance  and  the  grace- 
ful way  he  gallopaded  along. 

''  Bother  you  and  all  your  kind,"  I  growled,  "  with  your 
dandified  airs  !  Who  would  believe  that  you  had  such  an 
abominable  perfume  in  your  pocket  ?  We  should  never 
judge  by -appearances." 

I  was  finishing  my  interrupted  toilet  and  smiling  at  my 
clever  grumbling  when  I  again  heard  the  laughter  of  the 
grasshopper  girls  in  the  distance  ;  then  it  was  suddenly 
changed  to  sharp  exclamations,  and  shrieks  of  dismay. 

*'  Good  !  "  thought  I,  ''  the  little  things  have  learned  to 
their  cost  what  they  get  for  teasing  a  ground  beetle." 

In  my  heart  I  was  glad  of  the  penalty  for  the  jeers 
which  had  been  leveled  at  me.  I  came  out  of  my  bath 
and  made  my  escape  in  a  hurry,  because  I  supposed  that 
the  dancing  company  would  not  delay  coming  to  cleanse 
themselves  in  their  turn,  as  I  myself  had  just  done,  and 
for  the  same  reason. 

My  path  now  came  out  onto  a  broad  road  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  a  wall  topped  by  a  hedge.  At  the  left  the 
road  entered  a  pine  wood  ;   at  the  right,  a  gate  with  iron 
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bars  that  gave  access  to  a  large  garden.  Far  at  the  back, 
above  various  kinds  of  trees,  could  be  seen  the  roof  of  an 
imposing  mansion,  surmounted  by  a  weather  vane.  I  made 
these  observations  by  the  flashes  of  lightning  which  con- 
tinually illumined  the  sky  with  a  splendid  glare.  Should  I 
turn  to  the  left,  to  the  right,  or  scale  the  barrier  in  front 
of  me .''    Each  move  was  alike  wholly  indifferent  to  me. 


Having  no  determined  goal,  my  only  urgency  was  to  seek 
a  shelter  which  should  afford  me  safety  for  the  night  from 
the  threatening  rainstorm. 

The  sight  of  a  screech  owl  that  was  flying  among  the 
pines  decided  me  to  turn  in  the  opposite  direction,  because 
I  decidedly  objected  to  the  idea  of  making  her  a  supper. 

I  soon  reached  the  gate  of  the  garden,  and  had  just  gone 
through  when  a  hedgehog  approached  me,  running  in  the 
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grass  by  the  road.  Fortunately  he  was  distracted  by  the 
barking  of  a  dog  at  a  little  distance  and  did  not  see  me. 
Really  the  roads  are  not  safe  at  this  time  of  night,  and  I 
was  taking  the  risk  of  falling  a  victim  to  some  hungry 
prowler.  Until  then  my  encounters  had  been  only  unfor- 
tunate, but  if  I  was  not  careful  they  would  not  be  slow  in 
turning  to  real  tragedy. 

Thinking  thus,  I  was  walking  along  the  roadway  of  the 
garden  of  which  I  have  spoken.  At  the  left  gleamed  the 
waters  of  a  pond,  at  the  right  lay  a  gentle  slope  covered 
with  strawberry  plants.  I  was  too  conspicuous  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  so  I  turned  toward  the  edge,  thinking 
to  hide  myself  at  once  under  a  plant  before  some  new 
danger  should  threaten. 

I  had  good  cause,  for  I  had  scarcely  turned  to  the  right 
when  I  felt  the  ground  tremble  beneath  me.  At  the  same 
moment  I  heard  a  loud  noise  in  the  distance  that  rapidly 
increased  in  volume,  and  a  carriage  appeared  drawn  by  two 
horses.  I  leaped  quickly  under  a  strawberry,  congratulat- 
ing myself  upon  my  foresight  in  leaving  the  road  ;  but  a 
fresh  occurrence  immediately  renewed  my  fears. 

I  was  curling  myself  up  under  a  large  leaf,  resolved  this 
time  to  await  the  dawn,  when  a  heavy  claw  was  suddenly 
laid  on  my  shoulder.  At  this  unexpected  contact  I  turned 
with  a  start,  thinking  my  last  hour  had  come.  My  brusque 
movement  provoked  a  noisy  laugh. 

''  Eh,  my  fine  cousin,  did  n't  I  give  you  a  good  scare  ! 
Come,  now,  ought  an  honest  cricket  to  be  abroad  at  this 
time  of  night.-*    Tell  me,  where  did  you  come  from.?" 

This  merry  salutation  suddenly  reassured  me.  He  or 
she  who  addressed  me  was  a  mole  cricket,  the  entrance  to 
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whose  abode  was  exactly  under  the  leaf  near  which  I  had 
sought  a  refuge.  She  stood  at  her  threshold,  but  the  dark- 
ness and  my  recent  commotion  over  the  swift  passing  of 
the  carriage  had  kept  me  from  seeing  her. 

You  know  that  mole  crickets  are  our  nearest  relatives, 
and  that  we  resemble  each  other  strongly,  only  they  are 
always  dressed  in  brown,  and  their  habit  of  digging  in  the 
earth  in  search  of  grubs  of  all  sorts  has  developed  their 
front  claws  to  an  exaggerated  size.  It  was  one  of  those 
enormous  claws  that  had  frightened  me  so  a  moment 
since. 

''  I  was  somewhat  startled,  I  confess,"  I  said,  laughing, 
"  but  should  n't  you  yourself  have  felt  the  same  in  my 
place.?  I  thought  I  was  alone,  and  besides  I  am  a  little 
nervous  and  impressionable." 

''  So  I  see,  cousin,  so  I  see.  But  nervous  folks  ought 
to  keep  quietly  at  home  at  night  and  not  go  wandering 
about  the  world  at  untimely  hours.  I  thought  you  had 
better  habits,  cousin  mine." 

''  Ah,  if  you  knew  what  I  have  been  through,  you  would 
be  sorry  for  me,  instead  of  making  fun  of  me." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it.  But  now  I  think  of  it,  we  can 
chat  better  in  my  house,  especially  as  it 's  beginning  to 
rain." 

'' Cousin,  I  hesitate  to  intrude  on  you;  I  am  an  entire 
stranger — " 

"Ha,  ha,"  she  replied,  "put  aside  your  scruples,  my 
dear  boy.  Don't  you  see  that  I  might  be  your  grand- 
mother ?  It  is  a  pity  if  after  a  long  life  in  the  world  one 
cannot  judge  who  is  worthy  of  hospitality.  You  are  no 
impostor.    Come,  let  us  go  in." 
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So  spOvikiiii::-  she  entered,  and  I  followed.  As  1  walked 
along  behind  her  I  pondered  this  strange  meeting.  M\- 
natural  refinement  had  been  offended  sexeral  times  b\-  the 
extreme  familiarit\-  of  niv  eousin  toward  a  relative  whom 
she  was  seeing  for  the  tirst  time,  and  bv  eertain  expres- 
sions that  pointed  to  her  laek  of  eultine  :  but  I  exeused  her 
in  deferenee  to  her  age  and  the  eordialit\-  of  her  weleome. 
Evidently  she  was  a  good  soul  with  whom  one  need  not 
stand  on  eeremonv  ;  she  wore  her  heart  on  her  slee\"e.  so 
to  speak,  and  then,  after  all.  her  proffered  hospitalitv  was 
most  timelv.  We  were  following  a  narrow  and  dark  eorri- 
dor,  and  1  was  obliged  to  grope  my  wav. 

"  Come  right  along,  don't  be  afmid.  eousin  ;  the  wav  is 
elear.  Besides,  here  we  are  in  the  dining  room  ;  \ou  see 
tliat  mv  house  is  plenty  big  enough." 

''  I  eonfess.  eousin.  that  I  reallv  ean  see  nothing  at  all. 
strain  mv  eves  as  I  may.  It  is  so  dark  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  out  a  thing." 

"  Vou  are  right:  I  forgot.  My  house  is  so  familiar  to 
me  that  I  seareelv  need  to  use  mv  eves  at  all.  but  it  is  not 
the  same  with  vou.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Ah,  an  idea  ! 
Wait  a  bit.  I  will  be  baek  in  a  moment." 


CHAPTER    III 
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Acheta,  as  I  shall  call  her,  passing  me,  entered  the  cor- 
ridor by  which  we  had  come.  I  was  left  alone,  wondering 
what  the  idea  that  had  occurred  to  her  could  be,  and  how 
she  would  manage  to  light  her  apartment. 

I  waited  a  while,  and  at  last  I  suddenly  saw  the  side  of 
the  corridor  reflecting  a  bluish  light  which  steadily  grew, 
and  in  a  few  moments  Acheta  entered  the  dining  room, 
followed  by  a  little  creature  that  gleamed. 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "a  glowworm!" 

*'  Good  cousin,"  she  whispered,  ''  call  him  Lampyrid,  or 
Lampy  for  short;  the  name  'worm'  might  hurt  his  feelings." 
She  went  on  in  a  louder  tone,  ''  Cousin,  here  is  a  friend 
of  mine  who  is  putting  himself  out  for  your  sake — though 
he  will  not  put  out  his  light,"  she  added,  laughing.  ''  You 
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see  my  old  head  is  capable  of  a  bright  idea,  after  all.  Get 
acquainted,  and  meantime  I  will  go  and  visit  the  pantry, 
for  you  must  be  hungry."  Then  she  turned  and  whispered 
to  me  :  ''  Don't  be  fooled  by  her  masculine  manners.  She 
is  of  my  sex,  but  it  is  her  habit  to  hide  it;  I  don't  know 
why.    Pretend  not  to  know." 

I  entered  into  polite  conversation  with  the  glowworm, 
who  replied  courteously,  and  I  soon  made  up  my  mind  that 
she  was  not  a  common  sort,  for  her  manners  were  genteei 
and  she  had  an  air  of  distinction.  A  certain  melancholy 
shadowed  her  face,  and  her  bearing  was  dignified.  Every- 
thing spoke  in  her  favor,  and  an  immediate  sympathy  was 
established  between  us.  In  deference  to  her  wish  I  re- 
spected her  incognito.  It  will  be  understood  if  through 
the  rest  of  this  narrative  I  use  the  masculine  pronoun  in 
referring  to  her. 

We  exchanged  a  few  formal  phrases,  as  is  usual  between 
persons  who  meet  for  the  first  time,  but  he  asked  me  no 
questions  and  I  liked  his  discretion.  My  cousin  soon  came 
back  to  prepare  the  supper.  She  had  taken  from  the  hole 
that  served  as  a  pantry  certain  objects  that  she  laid  out  in 
the  dining  room,  and  I  recognized,  not  without  much  sat- 
isfaction, because  my  stomach  was  beginning  to  complain 
pretty  loudly,  plenty  of  beetle  larvae,  the  fruit  of  the  chase, 
and  also  a  brown  body  that  at  first  I  could  not  make  out. 

"  Come,  my  friends,  draw  up  and  eat.  The  food  is  fresh, 
and  I  particularly  recommend  these  young  white  grubs  ; 
they  are  delicious." 

We  did  not  wait  to  be  urged,  and  we  kept  silence  for 
a  while,  solely  occupied  in  quieting  the  demands  of  our 
hunger.     Eveiy  now  and  again  the  rumbling  of  thunder 
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could  be  heard,  muffled  by  the  layer  of  earth  that  separated 
us  from  the  surface. 

Nevertheless,  the  dull  sound  of  a  violent  rainfall  on  the 
strawberries  was  audible,  and  I  rejoiced  in  the  good  for- 
tune that  had  introduced  me,  just  in  time,  to  a  peaceful 
abode. 

Besides  the  natural  sounds  which  I  have  noted  here,  I 
made  out  another  noise  that  began  to  make  me  uneasy. 
It  was  a  kind  of  continual  rustling,  somewhat  like  the 
sound  of  the  rain,  but  duller,  and  it  seemed  to  come  out 
of  the  ground  itself,  not  far  from  us.  I  was  about  to  ask 
Acheta  about  it,  when  she  suddenly  turned  her  head,  mak- 
ing us  a  sign  to  be  silent.  I  thought  she  was  listening  to 
the  noise  which  I  had  noticed,  and  I  questioned  her  with  a 
glance,  pointing  to  the  spot  from  which  it  seemed  to  come. 

''No,"  she  said  a  moment  after,  "I  thought  I  heard 
something  else.  As  to  what  you  mean,  it  is  a  wasps'  nest 
next  door." 

"  What  !    A  wasps'  nest  ?    Are  we  safe  here  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  cousin.  The  wasps  are  at  a  safe 
distance,  and  there  is  no  door  between  their  house  and 
mine.  Unless  we  go  where  they  are,  which  we  shall  take 
good  care  not  to  do,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them." 

''  Yet  you  seemed  anxious  a  moment  since  ?  " 

''  Yes,  but  it  was  something  else.  I  thought  I  heard  a 
mole." 

"  A  mole  !    Are  there  any  near  here  ?  " 

'VYes,  but  we  need  not  worry.  Let  us  go  on  with  our 
supper.  Another  danger  threatens  just  now  ;  we  might  be 
visited  by  a  flood.  In  that  case  we  must  get  out  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  therefore  we  must  hurry  through  our  meal." 
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I  reflected  that  the  happiness  which  I  had  felt  in  find- 
ing myself  in  a  safe  place,  under  the  shelter  of  the  mole 
cricket's  roof,  had  been  a  little  premature,  since  the  dan- 
gers of  the  moment,  although  of  quite  another  kind  than 


those  that  I  had  feared,  were  not  less  serious.  From  this 
meditation  I  was  off  to  long  thoughts  of  the  days  passed 
in  care-free  gayety,  of  the  quarrels  with  my  brothers,  of 
the  terrible  event  w^hich  had  disturbed  my  life,  once  so 
peaceful,  of  the  varied  incidents  of  the  evening,  and  of 
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the  adventures  which  might  be  awaiting  me  in  the  check- 
ered career  on  which  destiny  had  set  me  forth. 

''You  seem  blue,  good  cousin  ;  perhaps  you  are  homesick  ? 
Come,  cheer  up.  You  have  had  enough  ?  I  would  offer  you 
some  strawberries  if  it  were  not  too  late  in  the  season.  See, 
here  is  the  spider  left,  a  mouthful  not  to  be  despised." 

So  speaking,  Acheta  threw  toward  me  the  brown  object 
which  I  had  not  recognized  at  first  and  which  was  nothing 
else  than  a  big  spider. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied;  "  my  hunger  is  quite  satisfied. 
But  tell  me,  how  does  a  spider  chance  to  be  on  your  table  ? 
This  is  a  kind  that  spends  her  whole  life  in  the  trees,  and 
I  scarcely  think  you  went  there  in  search  of  her." 

"In  fact,  I  found  her  w^hen  I  was  digging  in  the  ground." 

''  Digging  in  the  ground  !  What  was  she  doing  there  V 

''  She  was  buried." 

''  You  are  joking,  cousin.  Since  w^hen  did  the  spiders 
bury  their  dead  .?  " 

"In  the  first  place,  this  one  was  not  dead,  and  then  she 
was  not  buried  by  spiders." 

"  What  !    She  was  not  dead.?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  she  only  seemed  to  be  so.  A  digger 
wasp  had  stung  her  and  buried  her.  Better  ask  Lampy  ; 
he  knows  something  about  it." 

Lampyrid  nodded  assent.  I  turned  again  to  my  cousin 
and  begged  her  to  explain  the  mystery. 

"There  is  no  mystery,"  she  said.  "Do  you  know  the 
ichneumon  flies }  " 

"  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  them.  They  are  insects 
with  wings  and  a  long  body,  usually  streaked  with  red  and 
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black.  When  I  was  a  child  I  was  often  warned  to  beware 
of  them,  though  I  really  never  knew  why.  Later  I  forgot 
the  warning,  and  I  do  not  recall  on  what  grounds  it  was 
given,  since  those  insects  have  never  hurt  me  in  any  way." 

''  Gracious  !  Ironclad  as  you  are,  I  should  think  not. 
But  it  is  different  with  those  whose  bodies  are  not  pro- 
tected as  ours  are.  I  '11  tell  you,  then.  Ichneumons,  at  least 
the  female,  wage  implacable  w^ar  against  all  insects.  They 
are  of  every  size  and  color  ;  many,  as  you  have  said,  are 
red  and  black.  The  larger  ones  hunt  caterpillars  and  big 
larvae  ;  the  small  ones  are  always  in  search  of  grubs." 

''  The  digger  w^asps,  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  are 
related  to  the  ichneumons  and,  like  them,  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  bodies  of  other  insects,"  interrupted  Lampy.  ''I 
who  speak  to  you  w^as  once  a  victim  of  a  digger  wasp." 

"Really.?" 

''Really;  but  I  escaped,  thanks  to  an  exceptional  cir- 
cumstance." 

''  Tell  us  about  it." 

Lampyrid  paused  for  an  instant,  then  began  :  "It  was, 
I  think,  the  end  of  last  month.  Having  come  out  one 
morning  from  under  the  stone  which  served  me  for  shel- 
ter, I  was  walking  pleasantly  along  the  grass,  when  sud- 
denly I  felt  something  pierce  my  back.  It  was  a  digger 
wasp,  who  thought  that  I  would  make  a  delicate  mor- 
sel to  feed  her  young.  She  buried  me  in  a  little  cellar  in 
the  earth,  and  I  lay  there  for  some  time  with  the  egg 
attached  to  my  skin,  thinking  myself  helpless.  I  knew 
what  the  sting  of  a  digger  wasp  was  supposed  to  do,  you 
see.  After  I  had  suffered  untold  horrors,  wholly  imaginary 
as  the  event  proved,  I  at  last  resolved  to  make  a  final  effort 
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for  release.  I  began  to  wriggle  desperately,  when  lo  and 
behold  !  the  thing  promptly  rolled  from  my  back.  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  free  and  had  been  so  all  the  time." 

"  With  a  sudden  leap,"  went  on  Acheta,  "  he  was  on  his 
feet  ;  with  another  he  buried  himself  in  the  loose  earth 
that  formed  the  wall  of  the  cellar,  and  soon  had  opened 
a  path  to  the  surface  ;  a  moment  after  he  was  in  safety. 
You  may  well  boast  of  having  had  a  lucky  escape,"  she 
added.  "  Your  egg  was  bad  ;  not,  however,  from  your  point 
of  view  !    Ah,  well,  cousin,  do  you  understand  now  .?  " 

"  Perfectly.    Then  this  spider  .   .   ." 

''  She  was  stung  by  a  digger  wasp,  like  our  friend  Lampy." 

''  And  is  the  egg  still  there  ?  " 

"  Without  doubt.    Look  !  there  it  is  between  her  claws." 

Lampyrid,  seeing  it,  threw  himself  upon  it  and  snatched 
it  away  in  a  hurry. 

"  The  spider  is  saved,  then  .?  "  I  asked. 

"  Surely." 

"  She  will  come  out  of  this  state  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  now  that  she 
is  rid  of  the  wasp's  egg." 

"  Ah,  well,  Lampy,  you  have  done  her  a  fine  service 
and  have  earned  her  everlasting  gratitude." 

"  And  I,  and  I,  good  cousin  ?  I  rather  think  I  have  had 
a  share  in  saving  her.  It  was  I  who  hauled  her  out  of  the 
ground,  where  she  would  doubtless  be  now,  but  for  me." 

"  Softly,  softly,  dear  friend,"  I  whispered  ;  "you  forget 
that  you  just  offered  her  to  me  for  supper,  and  she  heard 
you,  understand,  she  heard  you." 

"  That  is  true,  and  my  word  !  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
finish  her." 
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''  No,  pardon  me  ;  she  will  be  so  glad  to  return  to  life 
that  she  will  not  bear  you  any  ill  will.  For  the  rest,  spiders 
are  not  creatures  of  very  delicate  feelings,  and  she  will  not 
cherish  a  grudge  for  your  past  bad  intentions.  She  would 
probably  have  had  tlie  ver)'  same  intentions  had  she  been 
in  your  place." 

''  Let  it  be  as  vou  please,  cousin." 

\\>  examined  the  spider  that  we  had  saved,  straightened 
her  leo-s,  one  after  the  other,  ai:d  noted  that  thev  still  had 
all  their  elasticity,  and  that  her  eyes,  too,  were  full  of  life, 
—  a  thing  that  wc  had  not  remarked  at  first.  This  spider 
was  of  a  rather  large  species.  I  dragged  her  into  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room  and  left  her  there  till  she  should  come  to 
her  senses. 

''  Now  that  we  have  eaten,"  said  Acheta  to  me,  ''  tell  us 
your  own  stoiy.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  I  happened 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to  my  house.  Do 
you  live  near  here  V 

''  Not  very,  for  I  have  been  traveling  for  an  hour.    . 
is  ti*ue  that  I  made  manv  stops,  and  that  half  the  tir 
would  have  been  enough  if  I  had  walked  fast  and  withe 
interruptions." 

''An  hour!    But  that  is  a  long  journey!   Then  you  : 
not  merelv  out  for  a  walk  }  " 

"  No.    As  you  see  me,  I  am  a  wanderer  without  a  n 
a  fugitive  with  neither  hearth  nor  home." 

"  A  fugitive  !    And  why  ?" 

"  It  is  the  exact  truth.  I  have  left  my  home,  nevt 
return.  To  explain  my  serious  reasons  for  this  deci.^ 
I  shall  have  to  go  back  quite  a  while." 
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"  We  are  all  ears." 

Then  I  gave  Acheta  and  I.ampy  a  faithful  account  of 
my  life,  and  told  them,  without  skipping  a  thing,  just  what 


ad  brought  upon  me  the  sad  necessity  of  abandoning 
.e  spot  where  I  was  born,  my  impressions  on  leaving 
■ome,  and  the  various  incidents  of  the  journey  up  to 
\e  moment  when  the  claw  of  my  cousin,  laid  upon  my 
loulder,  had  given  me  such  a  scare. 
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"  Now,"  I  said,  in  conclusion,  "  I  shall  go  in  search  of 
a  quiet  place  to  live  in  ;  otherwise,  I  have  no  fixed  plan." 

"  For  the  present  it  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  mole 
cricket,  "  we  will  talk  about  it  to-morrow.  Meanwhile,  let 
us  go  to  bed.  The  storm  is  over,  but  it  is  too  late  for  you, 
Lampy,  to  return  to  your  own  home.  Spend  the  night  here." 

The  glowworm  assented  ;  as  for  me,  I  was  not  sorry  to 
rest  a  few  hours  to  refresh  myself  after  the  excitement  and 
fatigue.  Each  made  himself  comfortable  for  the  night  in 
his  own  way,  and  after  a  few  moments  profound  silence 
reigned  in  the  underground  chamber. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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Nothing  happened  to  disturb  us,  and  the  night  passed 
quietly.  When  I  awoke,  everything  was  just  as  before,  and 
Lampy's  lantern  still  lighted  the  dining  room,  which  had 
been  transformed  into  a  sleeping  apartment. 

I  had  no  idea  what  time  it  was,  and  I  remarked  this  to 
Acheta,  who  was  also  awake. 

''  It  is  morning,"  she  said,  "  and  you  can  go  outside  and 
bid  the  sun  good  day.    Meantime  I  will  get  breakfast." 

''  How  can  you  tell  that  it  is  morning.?  " 

"It  is  very  simple  ;  my  neighbors,  the  wasps,  tell  me 
so.  Don't  you  hear  the  noise  they  are  making  ?  It  is  like 
this  every  morning." 

''  I  will  follow  your  advice  and  go  out  for  a  little  while. 
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But  which  of  these  passages  shall  I  take  ?  I  think  this  is 
the  one  where  we  came  in  yesterday." 

''Exactly.    Follow  it  ;  you  can't  get  lost." 

I  plunged  at  once  into  the  gallery,  moving  straight  ahead 
without  fear  of  taking  a  wrong  turning,  because  the  pas- 
sage had  no  side  openings. 

Indeed,  a  faint  light  soon  began  to  make  its  way  to  me  ; 
the  corridor  grew  steadily  lighter  till  at  laât  I  reached  the 
entrance.    A  few  steps  more  and  I  was  in  the  garden  path. 

It  was  a  delightful  morning  ;  the  sun,  bathed  in  a  rosy 
mist,  had  but  just  appeared  on  the  horizon,  the  air  was 
sweet  with  fragrant  odors  and  with  the  refreshing  coolness 
of  the  first  hour  of  the  day.  The  storm  of  the  previous 
night  had  left  no  trace  except  in  liquid  pearls  that  shone 
among  the  leaves  of  the  strawberries. 

I  greeted  the  orb  of  day  with  a  few  joyous  trills.  All 
my  sad  thoughts  had  fled  ;  the  future  looked  rose-colored. 
Thus  do  our  impressions  depend  not  so  much  upon  actual 
conditions  as  upon  the  appearance  with  which  our  mental 
state  invests  them. 

Turning  these  philosophical  reflections  over  in  my  mind 
with  others  of  the  same  sort,  I  reentered  the  corridor  to 
join  my  friends  at  breakfast. 

Lampyrid  had  awakened.  Acheta  had  put  some  food  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  breakfast  only  waited  for  me. 

The  early  walk  had  given  me  an  appetite  ;  after  having 
passed  the  time  of  day  with  the  glowworm,  I  made  haste  to 
do  justice  to  the  viands  which  my  hostess  set  before  me, 
and  which  I  found  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  night. 
I  asked  the  mole  cricket  if  it  was  much  trouble  to  get  them. 
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''Not  in  the  least,"  she  repHed.  "This  spot  is  abun- 
dantly provided  with  the  larvae  of  May  beetles,  or  June 
bugs,  as  you  perhaps  call  them.  These  white  grubs  have  a 
marked  preference  for  the  roots  of  lettuce  and  strawberries. 
It  was  to  good  purpose  that  my  parents  placed  me  in  this 
plantation  of  strawberries.  Besides,  the  garden  is  very  large, 
containing  beautiful  plants  and  trees,  and  gives  nourish- 
ment to  hundreds  of  weevils  and  such  things  as  tomato 
worms  and  goldsmith  grubs  ;  these,  as  you  know,  are  trans- 
formed under  the  earth,  which  is,  therefore,  fairly  riddled 
with  larvae  and  chrysalises.  But  my  fortunate  condition  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  abundance  has  its  reverse  side,  like 
every  medal.  This  unusual  prosperity  is  the  very  cause  of 
my  not  being  left  alone  to  enjoy  it.  A  mole  has  her  hunt- 
ing ground  in  this  place,  and  to  fall  into  her  claws  would 
be  the  end  of  me.  Fortunately,  I  have  a  fine  ear  ;  I  am 
always  warned  in  time,  of  the  enemy's  approach,  and  am 
ready  for  a  rapid  escape  into  my  galleries,  which  are  too 
narrow  for  her.  My  one  fear  is  to  be  surprised  by  night, 
and  so  I  always  sleep  with  one  eye  open." 

"  Have  you  no  other  enemies  ?  " 

''  Yes  ;  the  gardener  of  the  castle  has  a  grudge  against  me 
and  lays  to  my  account  the  injury  which  the  white  grubs  do 
to  the  strawberries.  He  sets  traps  for  me  in  every  direction. 
I  discovered  the  other  day,  near  here,  in  the  course  of  one 
of  my  galleries,  an  earthen  pot  buried  in  such  a  way  that 
if  I  had  been  more  absent-minded,  I  should  have  fallen 
into  it,  and  once  at  the  bottom  I  could  not  have  got  out." 

"  Have  you  no  brothers  and  sisters  near .?  " 

''  Yes,  our  family  is  quite  large  ;  there  are  twenty  of  us, 
I  think,  in  this  neighborhood." 
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"  Do  you  ever  see  them  ?  " 

"  Occasionally  I  have  a  visit  from  one  of  my  sisters. 
She  is  a  charming  talker  and  I  like  to  see  her  ;  I  was  ex- 
pecting her  yesterday  evening  at  my  threshold  when  you 
fell  from  the  skies." 

"  You  have  near  you  as  well  that  colony  of  wasps  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Unpleasant  neighbors  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  never  go  near  them — at  least  not  voluntarily." 

"  Have  you  visited  them  without  wishing  to .?  " 

''That  happened  to  me  once." 

"  Tell  me  about  it." 

"It  was  one  day  while  I  was  digging  a  gallery;  one 
step  more  and  I  should  have  gone  head  first  into  their 
house  !  " 

"  Your  absent-mindedness  might  have  cost  you  dear." 

"  But  fortunately  they  did  not  see  me,  and  I  withdrew 
quickly,  not  without  casting  a  glance  through  the  break 
which  I  had  made  in  their  wall." 

"  What  did  you  see  ?  " 

"  Something  very  queer.  An  immense  cave  in  which 
were  suspended  a  dozen  horizontal  plates,  very  close  to- 
gether and  joined  by  a  kind  of  arch.  These  plates  were 
made  of  innumerable  tiny  cells,  each  of  which  seemed  to 
contain  a  worm,  —  their  larvae,  no  doubt.  Many  wasps  were 
busy  feeding  these  larvae,  others  were  working  with  great 
zeal  to  make  new  layers.  I  saw  all  this  at  a  glance,  for  you 
may  believe  I  did  not  linger  to  watch  them  come  and  go. 
I  was  by  no  means  reassured  by  the  view,  and  I  decamped 
after  having  mended  the  wall  as  well  as  I  could." 

"  Was  their  wall  easy  to  penetrate  ?  " 
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"Very  easy.  It  is  a  crust,  not  very  hard,  composed  of 
a  dozen  light  layers  that  leave  spaces  between." 

''  Are  there  many  wasps  in  the  city .?  "  I  asked. 

"  Very  many.  There  are  several  thousand  at  least. 
You  do  not  know  the  wasps  ?  They  think  themselves  much 
more  intelligent  than  we  are." 

"  Like  the  bees  in  that  respect.  There  was  a  burdock 
near  my  home  and  they  used  often  to  visit  its  flowers. 
I  made  courteous  ad- 
vances to  them  that  were 
always  badly  received. 
Some  never  made  any 
reply  at  all  ;  others  called 
me  a  poltroon,  a  good- 
for-nothing,  a  lazy  fel- 
low ;  the  most  polite  said 
that  they  had  no  time  to 
waste  in  chatter.  To  sum 
it  up,  I  realize  that  they 
have  certain  good  quali- 
ties, and  I  believe  that 
they  are  intelligent  and 
laborious  ;   but  they  have  a  very  unpleasant  disposition." 

''  Most  unpleasant,  sensitive,  quick-tempered,  and  vin- 
dictive.   Ah,  well,  the  wasps  are  worse  yet  !  " 

"Really,"  I  said,  smiling,  "I  am  not  at  all  fond  of 
them." 

"  I  know  I'm  not;  I  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  them  ;  they  only  talk  to  hear  themselves.  But  my 
word  !  if  they  are  ever  attacked,  they  can  defend  them- 
selves, I  assure  you  !  " 
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"  But  why  is  the  gardener  so  down  on  them  ?  " 

''  No  wonder  he  's  down  on  them.  First  of  all,  they  eat 
the  peaches,  the  grapes,  the  prunes,  the  pears,  —  in  a  word, 
all  his  best  fruits  ;  and  then,  when  the  owner  of  the  gar- 
den is  at  table  with  his  family,  they  come  and  buzz  around 
the  lady  and  the  little  children  ;  the  lady  is  frightened  and 
screams,  and  the  children  too.  The  gentleman  rises  in  a 
hurry  and  strikes  out  right  and  left  with  his  napkin  ;  in 
short,  they  disturb  the  family  meal.  They  are  impudent 
hussies." 

"  One  would  think,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  that  you  had 
witnessed  these  scenes." 

''  I  have  never  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes,  but  a  big 
bluebottle  fly,  a  friend  of  mine,  has  often  seen  them  and 
has  described  them  to  me  just  as  I  have  told  you." 

"That's  the  way  it  is,"  said  Lampyrid.  ''It  is  just 
as  she  says.  I  spent  a  week  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
castle  and  was  there  when  these  very  things  happened." 

"  You  have  spent  a  week  in  the  castle  ?  What  were  you 
doing  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  went  quite  against  my  will.  One  evening  the 
boys  of  the  proprietor,  attracted  by  the  light  of  my  lan- 
tern, caught  me  and  put  me  in  a  glass  on  the  chimney 
piece.  I  promptly  put  out  my  light,  and  next  day  they 
set  the  glass  on  the  mantel  and  forgot  all  about  me.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  maid,  dusting  the  knickknacks  on 
the  mantel,  saw  me,  threw  me  on  the  floor,  and  lifted  her 
foot  to  crush  me.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  crack  in  the 
floor,  and  so  I  avoided  her.  When  night  came  I  escaped 
from  the  castle  and  returned  home.  It  was  time  I  had 
my  liberty  ;  I  was  half  starved." 
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''  You  seem  to  have  had  some  adventures,  Lampy." 

"  True  ;  I  could  many  a  tale  unfold.  One  day  I  found 
myself  in  the  jaws  of  a  big  beetle,  who  was  carrying  me 
off  with  the  evident  intention  of  eating  me,  and  I  only  got 
out  of  the  scrape  by  a  mere  chance.  As  he  was  running 
along,  my  beetle  jostled  against  a  clumsy  fellow  of  his  own* 
kind,  who  was  running  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  two 
rascals  began  to  exchange  compliments,  and  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  encounter  to  make  off." 

''  Friend  Lampyrid,"  said  my  cousin,  "  you  will  come  to 
a  bad  end.  Is  it  common  sense  to  walk  abroad  o'  nights 
by  dangerous  paths  with  a  lighted  lantern  .?  What  a  silly 
craze  !  Can't  you  go  to  take  a  walk  like  other  folks,  with- 
out a  light  ?  " 

''It  is  an  immemorial  custom  with  my  family,"  answered 
the  firefly. 

''  Immemorial  fiddlesticks  !  Is  there  any  reason  why  you 
should  keep  up  a  foolish  custom  ?  As  for  me,  I  see  no 
use  in  it,  and  besides,  it  is  extremely  dangerous." 

''  There  is  a  reason,  that  is  sure." 

''What.?" 

"  It  is  a  signal." 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"  A  beacon,  if  you  like  it  better." 

"  For  your  enemies  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  the  contrary — " 

Lampy  seemed  somewhat  confused  over  the  admission 
which  had  escaped  him,  and  it  was  very  plain  from  his 
manner  that  he  wished  he  had  kept  still. 

The  mole  cricket  looked  at  him  with  a  mocking  expres- 
sion, turned  toward   me  and  burst  out  into  a  shout  of 
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laughter.  I  have  already  remarked  that  my  cousin,  a  most 
amiable  person  otherwise,  was  not  ver\-  genteel  a^.d  was 
not  remarkable  for  an  excess  of  delicacy  in  her  manners  ; 
nevertheless,  she  had  the  good  feeling  not  to  continue  the 
discussion,  and  merely  said  :  '  '  All  this  is  most  charming, 
'my  dear  friend,  most  cliarming  and  romantic.  Just  the 
same,  I  cannot  take  it  back  ;  it  is  romantic,  but  it  will  end 
badly  for  vou,  I  give  you  fair  warning." 

''  That  mav  be.  Did  you  not  take  yourself  to  task  a 
moment  ago  for  the  absent-mindedness  that  was  nearly 
fatal  to  you  on  two  occasions  ?  Yet  you  came  through 
safely.    One  must  live  and  learn." 

''You  are,"'  I  remarked,  "  something  of  a  philosopher, 
apparently." 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  result  of  much  obsen'ation  and  reflec- 
tion." 

"  I  admire  vour  wisdom  and  the  poetr}-  of  your  senti- 
ments." 

''  ]\Iy  misfortunes  have  ripened  my  experience." 

''What  are  they  talking  about  with  their  big  words.? 
Come,  cousin,  and  you  too,  "  Lampy,  eat  something  ;  you 
must  be  hungr)*." 

"  What  !  eat  again  ?  But  we  have  just  eaten.  I  am  not 
a  bit  hungr}-." 

"  Suit  yourself.    I  am  going  to  have  a  bite." 

"  How  many  meals  do  you  make  a  day  ?  " 

"  At  least  a  dozen,  but  usually  more,  twenty  at  the  most, 
and  always  with  the  same  good  appetite." 

"  Goodness  !  what  an  appetite  !  Do  you  spend  your 
whole  life  eating  ?  '  ' 

"  Exactlv." 
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''  Understand  that  I  am  not  criticizing  you,  but  only 
expressing  my  admiration  of  the  good  use  you  make  of 
your  time.  Meanwhile,  I  shall  leave  you  and  go  and  sing 
in  the  sun.    Come  along,  Lampy." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  accept  your  kind  invitation," 
said  the  glowworm,  "but  I  never  go  out  except  at  night; 
it  is  a  habit  that  I  have  fallen  into  since  my  adventure  with 
the  digger  wasp." 


CHAPTER  V 
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I  made  my  way  again  into  the  corridor  of  exit  and, 
reaching  the  outer  air,  took  my  station  a  short  way  from 
the  opening  of  the  grotto,  on  a  Httle  lump  of  earth  to 
which  a  warm  and  cheery  ray  of  sunshine  penetrated 
through  the  leaves  of  the  strawberries.  I  spread  my  wing- 
covers  a  little  to  enjoy  for  a  while  a  bath  of  warm,  moist 
air  in  the  little  tent  which  the  plants  formed  over  my  head. 
Then  I  made  my  toilet.  It  is  a  family  trait  with  us  to  take 
great  care  of  our  person,  because  we  love  cleanliness.  We 
are  not  insensible  to  sweet  odors,  and  we  have  a  horror  of 
bad  ones.  This  is  why  the  insult  offered  me  by  the  rude 
beetle  on  the  previous  evening  had  seemed  so  especially 
humiliating.  I  thought  of  it  again  w^hen  I  was  cleaning  my 
claws,  and  at  the  memory  I  felt  my  face  flush  with  anger. 
But  I  thrust  these  unpleasant  thoughts  aside  in  favor  of 
those  more  in  harmony  with  the  beauty  all  about  me,  and 
began  shrilling  one  of  my  gayest  songs. 
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I  sang  for  a  while,  interrupting  myself  occasionally  to 
listen  for  an  answering  voice  ;  but  evidently  no  insect  of 
my  kind  lived  in  the  neighborhood  ;  not  a  sound  betrayed 
the  presence  of  another  cricket.  The  silence  seemed  very 
strange  to  me,  because  I  was  not  used  to  it,  but  I  confess 
that  I  found  it  on  the  whole  more  agreeable  than  otherwise. 
This  fact  was  due  to  the  enmity  from  which  I  had  suffered 
on  my  brothers'  part,  —  an  enmity  which  took  from  their 
voices  for  the  time  being  that  natural  charm  which  I  should 
have  felt  in  them  had  we  been  friends. 

Time  passed  quickly,  but  I  was  so  happy  to  be  free  and 
clear  of  all  anxieties  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  put 
an  end  to  the  concert  which  I  was  giving  for  my  own 
benefit.  Enraptured  with  the  sound  of  my  own  voice, 
and  carried  away  by  a  sort  of  joyful  madness,  I  found 
myself  leaping  and  flapping  my  limbs  like  a  silly  jumping- 
jack.  For,  after  all,  when  one  is  alone,  one  may  forget 
rules-  of  deportment. 

And  I  thought  myself  alone,  but  there  was  a  witness  of 
my  mad  antics.  My  eyes  suddenly  met  those  of  a  grass- 
hopper, who,  motionless  upon  a  leaf,  was  looking  at  me 
with  amazement  and  some  mockery.  How  ever  had  she 
got  there  without  my  seeing  her  .?  How  long  had  she  been 
there  ?  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  when  I  saw  her  my  enthu- 
siasm was  suddenly  quenched,  and  I  stood  as  if  transfixed, 
planted  on  three  legs,  with  the  other  three  in  the  air  in 
the  most  idiotic  attitude.  The  conviction  that  I  had  made 
myself  highly  ridiculous  instantly  crossed  my  mind,  and 
my  first  thought  was  to  throw  myself  headlong  into  the 
corridor.  But  my  embarrassment  hindered  me  from  find- 
ing the  entrance  at  once,  and  this  moment  of  delay  was 
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enough  to  check  my  impulse  to  flee,  and  saved  me  from 
crowning  my  folly  with  rudeness. 

I  again  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  grasshopper,  a  young  and 
beautiful  green  longhorn,  a  katydid.  She  did  not  make 
the  slightest  movement,  and  continued  to  observe  me  with 
a  good  deal  of  amusement.  The  thing  for  me  was  to 
assume  another  expression  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
in  the  moment  I  found  nothing  better  than  to  set  myself 
a  laughing.  The  katydid  smiled  and  then,  carried  away 
by  my  friendly  example,  she  gave  herself  up  on  her  part 
also  to  frank  laughter.    I  was  saved. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  such  a  pleasant  meeting,  pretty 
Kate,"  I  said.  "  I  thought  myself  alone,  but  I  am  most 
happy  to  offer  my  homage  to  a  lady  who  merits  it  in  so 
many  ways." 

"Are  you  really  as  much  pleased  as  you  say,  friend  cricket  ? 
I  thought  when  you  discovered  my  presence  a  moment  since, 
that  you  were  quite  surprised,  if  not  embarrassed." 

"  I  was  surprised,  I  admit.    Had  you  only  just  come  ?  " 

"  I  was  passing,  and  curiosit}^  delayed  me  a  moment. 
You  seem  to  be  very  gay." 

"  I  am  trying  every  way  to  distract  myself  ;  you  see  before 
you  the  most  miserable  cricket  in  the  world  !" 

"  I  should  never  have  guessed  it." 

"  It  is  none  the  less  true." 

''  You  have  an  original  way  of  expressing  your  woes." 

"  The  extravagances  which  I  was  committing  a  moment 
since  were  for  the  purpose  of  distracting  myself.  I  am  an 
unfortunate  exile." 

"  You  are  an  exile  .?  " 

''  Exactly.    I  was  born  far  from  here,  I  was  made  the 
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object  of  unjust  hatred  on  the  part  of  my  family,  and  I 
had  to  abandon  my  home  and  the  loved  spots  that  my 
infancy  knew,  to  escape  cruel  persecution." 
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"  Poor  cricket  !" 

"  After  a  series  of  terrible  risks  I  arrived  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. Here  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  one  of 
my  relations,  who  has  extended  to  me  a  most  cordial 
hospitality." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  A  mole  cricket  of  honorable  years.  This  is  the  en- 
trance to  her  house." 

''  I  know  her  ;  she  is  a  good  soul,  an  excellent  person, 
but  a  little  peculiar." 

''  That  is  true.    Did  you  say  that  you  knew  her  ?  " 

"  Only  slightly,  because  she  keeps  much  at  home.  But 
I  have  heard  all  about  her." 

''  Are  you,  then,  of  this  neighborhood  .?  You  have,  no 
doubt,  friends  and  relatives  here  ?  " 

"  I  was  born  here  in  this  park,  and  I  have  never  been 
outside  it." 

We  chatted  thus  about  various  things  for  more  than  an 
liour.  I  liked  the  katydid  very  much,  and  I  found  great 
pleasure  in  talking  with  her, 

''  These  parts  are  very  pleasant,"  I  went  on  ;  "I  'd  like 
to  locate  my  house  here.  Do  you  sometimes  walk  out  in 
this  direction.?" 

"  Sometimes  ;  just  as  it  happens." 

''  Delightful  Katy,  how  glad  I  am  to  have  met  you. 
You  seem  to  pity  my  misfortunes,  you  have  a  sympathetic 
voice,  and  in  listening  to  you  I  forget  all  my  woes." 

"  Farewell,  fine  Grillo,"  she  said,  blushing;  "  I  must  not 
stay  any  longer." 

''  What  !    You  are  going  already  ?  " 

"  I  must." 
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''  Shall  I  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  Perhaps." 

So  saying,  she  made  me  a  gracious  sign  of  farewell,  then 
launched  herself  in  a  single  leap  and  disappeared.  I  pres- 
ently saw  again  where  she  fluttered,  without  the  least  sound, 
on  her  wings  of  tender  green.  Then  the  distance  swal- 
lowed her. 

I  stood  pensive  for  a  moment,  gazing  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  katydid  had  disappeared.  The  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  sun 
declining.  How  fast  the  time  had  gone  !  I  felt  certain 
qualms  of  hunger,  and  not  unreasonably,  for  I  had  not 
eaten  since  morning. 

I  decided  to  go  and  look  up  my  friends,  for  it  was  growing 
late,  and  appetite  urged.  However,  I  had  no  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  satisfy  my  hunger.  The  statements  of  Acheta  as 
to  the  number  of  her  meals  made  me  sure  of  finding  a 
well-filled  table  on  my  return  to  the  house. 

And  so  it  was.  Making  my  way  into  the  dining  room  I 
saw  my  cousin  busy  with  her  twelfth  or  fifteenth  meal  of 
beetle  larvae.  Lampy  was  perched  above  a  spur  of  the  wall 
of  the  grotto  and  seemed  to  be  sound  asleep,  but  he  had 
had  the  kindness  to  leave  his  lantern  lighted.  The  spider, 
still  buried  in  unconsciousness,  did  not  make  the  least 
movement,  and  was  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  shadows, 
lying  with  her  limbs  stretched  out,  in  the  corner  into  which 
I  had  dragged  her  the  night  before. 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?  "  said  Acheta,  between  mouth- 
fuls.  "  I  have  not  seen  you  all  day.  Did  you  take  a  long 
walk.?" 
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"  No,"  I  said,  beginning  to  eat  on  my  own  account,  "  I 
have  not  been  beyond  your  dooi^'ard.  The  sky  is  blue, 
the  sun  is  shining,  and  I  have  been  enjoying  its  warmth 
all  this  time.    The  site  of  your  home  is  delightful." 

''  I  don't  bother  much  over  such  matters,  I  confess  ;  yet 
I  do  them  full  justice,  because  they  are  the  source  of  an 
abundance  of  good  things  to  eat,  —  an  advantage  which, 
in  my  eyes,  outweighs  all  the  rest." 

''  That  is  at  least  an  honest  confession  of  faith." 

''  Does  it  surprise  you  ?  Eh,  my  fine  friend,  you  are 
young,  but  W'hen  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  your  ideas  on 
the  subject  will  change.  Your  poetry  will  be  translated, 
little  by  little,  into  prose,  and  you  will  have  more  respect 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.    Every  bug  has  his  day." 

''  And  how  many  days  have  you,  then  ?  " 

''  Grillo,  I  consider  your  inquiry  most  improper.  Is  that 
a  question  to  ask  a  lady  ?    I  am  as  old  as  I  look,  sir  !  " 

''  Pardon  me,  dear  cousin,"  I  said,  smiling,  ''  I  certainly 
had  no  intention  of  offending  you.  But  you  told  me  yester- 
day that  you  might  have  been  my  mother,  and  I  thought — " 

''  Did  I  say  that  ?  I  dare  say.  Very  likely.  Ah,  well,  be 
content  with  an  indefinite  statement.  It  is  a  point  which 
we  ladies  prefer  to  leave  a  little  in  doubt." 

''  Nothing  new  has  happened  during  my  absence  ?  " 

*'  Nothing.  Lampy  is  still  sleeping  the  serene  sleep  of  an 
honest  insect  whose  stomach  is  full,  and  whose  conscience 
is  at  peace,  and  the  spider  is  still  brooding  over  her  wrongs." 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  remain  long  in  this  condition  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  not  worrying  about  her.  Come, 
try  this  chrysalis  of  a  snout  beetle.  These  larvas  live  on 
nuts,  and  have  a  most  delicious  flavor." 
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*'  It  is  delicious  indeed.    Do  you  often  find  them  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  nut  tree  not  far  from  here,  and  at  this  sea- 
son the  larvas  of  the  snout  beetles  come  out  of  the  nuts, 
drilling  through  the  shells,  and  hide  in  the  earth  to  be 
transformed.  I  often  find  them  and  am  always  glad  of 
them  ;  they  make  a  tidbit  that  suits  me  to  a  1\  —  or  a 
dinner,  either,"  she  added,  laughing. 

''  You  have  an  immense  advantage  over  me  in  being 
able  to  dig  in  the  earth  for  food.  We  crickets  have  to  be 
content  with  what  passes  at  the  level  of  our  houses." 

''  And  yet  even  you  know  how  to  dig  in  the  earth." 

"Yes,  but  only  to  make  our  house." 

*'  And  what  do  you  eat .?  " 

*'  Flies,  thousand-legged  worms,  ants." 

"  Ugh  !  Ants  have  a  horrid,  acid  taste." 

**  One  gets  used  to  it.   We  eat,  besides,  blades  of  grass." 

"  That  is  poor  nourishment.  Stay  with  me  and  make 
your  every  day  a  feast." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  dear  cousin,  and  I  would  gladly 
accept,  but  there  is  a  difficulty." 

"What.?" 

'*  Your  house  is  too  dark  for  me,  and  we  should  not 
always  have  Lampy  with  his  lantern  to  light  it.  And  then, 
I  like  the  sun,  the  warmth  of  his  rays." 

''  The  sigh  of  the  breeze,  the  perfume  of  flowers,  nature, 
the  verdure,  and  all  the  rest  !  I  understand.  Ah,  well,  go 
and  live  near  me  ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  dig- 
ging such  a  house  as  you  like." 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  it." 

''  Then  it  is  settled.    Now  go  ahead  with  it." 

I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  tell  my  cousin  about  the 
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meeting  with  the  katydid,  because  she  would  not  have 
failed  to  attribute  to  that  my  sudden  determination  to  choose 
a  habitation  near  her  own. 

''  Have  you  had  enough,  good  cousin  ?  Yes  ?  Ah,  well, 
now  lie  down,  and  good  night.  That  is,  unless  you  prefer 
to  go  and  dream  a  little  by  the  light  of  the  moon." 

''No,  I  am  going  to  bed.  Aren't  you  afraid  of  the 
mole  to-night  ?  " 

''  No,  I  think  there  are  none  around  to-day.  Anyway 
you  may  trust  to  my  watchfulness  ;  I  shall  waken  at  the 
least  sound." 

This  night  did  not  pass  quite  so  peacefully  as  the  pre- 
ceding. About  midnight  (at  least,  I  think  I  must  have  been 
sleeping  quite  a  while)  the  sound  of  voices  disturbed  me. 
The  noise  of  a  dispute  was  audible  in  the  gallery.  My 
cousin's  voice,  which  I  recognized  perfectly,  was  heard  al- 
ternately with  a  stranger's,  rather  rough  in  tone.  I  held  my- 
self in  readiness  to  fly  to  my  cousin's  aid  at  her  first  call, 
thinking,  nevertheless,  that  in  the  narrow  passage  where  the 
talk  was  taking  place  my  help  would  not  be  of  much  use  ex- 
cept in  frightening  the  enemy  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected 
reënforcements.  But  my  intervention  was  not  needed,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  voices  withdrew,  from  which  I  con- 
cluded that  the  invader  was  beating  a  retreat.  Silence  again 
reigned,  Lampy  slept  on,  and  I  heard  nothing  more. 

I  learned  next  day  that  my  cousin,  whose  sleep  is  very 
light,  had  been  awakened  a  long  time  before  morning  by 
a  slight  noise,  a  kind  of  rustling  in  the  entrance  gallery. 
This  sound  seemed  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  and  she  went 
to  see  what  it  was.    She  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a 
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beetle  who  was  trying  to  make  his  way  into  her  house.  She 
demanded  an  explanation  of  his  impertinence  ;  he  took  an 
arrogant  tone  (they  are  always  insolent,  these  fellows)  but 
was  finally  forced  to  withdraw,  sputtering  and  threatening. 

''  I  have  had  similar  visits,"  continued  the  mole  cricket, 
"  and  ordinarily  it  does  not  disturb  me.  Tiger  beetles  and 
knaves  of  the  same  sort 
come  to  steal  my  larvae,  and 
I  make  it  up  to  myself  by 
getting  some  more  ;  but 
this  time  the  presence  of 
my  friend  Lampyrid,  who 
is  not  strong  at  self-de- 
fense, obliged  me  to  require 
my  house  to  be  respected. 
The  wretch  was  quite  capa- 
ble of  carrying  him  off." 

Lampy  expressed  his 
gratitude  warmly,  and  I 
added  my  congratulations 
upon  the  watchfulness  and 
courage  of  our  good  hostess . 

''  Oh,  come,  don't  lay  it 
on  with  a  trowel,  my  friends  ;  there  is  no  reason  for  it. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  beedes.  He  had  to  get  out  backwards, 
and  I  did  not  follow  him  outside." 

This  day  passed  like  the  preceding  one.  The  weather 
continued  fair,  and  I  stayed  till  evening,  making  music  on 
the  litde  mound  where  I  had  passed  such  pleasant  hours. 
But  to  my  great  regret  the  lovely  Katy  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance.    Something  had  happened  to  prevent,  or 
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perhaps  she  had  forgotten  me.  Grasshoppers  are  such 
featherbrains  !  However,  this  one  had  seemed  more  serious 
than  the  others.  She  had  shown  me  sympathy,  and  then  the 
manner  of  our  parting  gave  me  hope.  However,  it  was  use- 
less to  think  any  more  about  her.  It  was  now  too  late  for 
her  to  come  to-day,  and  I  returned  to  the  house. 

Things  had  changed  in  our  circle.  The  spider  had 
finally  come  to  herself  and  was  chatting  with 'Lampy rid. 
The  remains  of  a  meal  lay  before  her,  and  they  told  me 
that  when  she  at  last  roused  herself  she  said  that  she  was 
hungry,  and  Acheta  generously  gave  her  some  small  larvae, 
with  which  she  contented  herself  in  the  absence  of  flies. 

She  then  came  to  me  and  thanked  me  for  my  interven- 
tion in  her  behalf  under  circumstances  in  which  her  life 
had  hung  by  a  thread,  —  one  would  say,  however,  a  con- 
dition which  spiders  seem  to  fancy.  Her  words  proved 
that  she  had  understood  our  conversation  about  her.  Mean- 
while Acheta  came  and  went  busily,  pretending  to  be  very 
much  occupied.  She,  no  doubt,  found  the  subject  a  little 
embarrassing. 

We  did  not  talk  much  this  evening.  Supper  was  scarcely 
over  when  we  all  went  to  bed.  The  spider  withdrew  into  her 
corner,  and  Lampy  to  his  accustomed  perch,  and  Acheta 
lay  not  far  from  the  passage  of  exit. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE   TRAP 


I  was  sound  asleep  when  I  was  suddenly  starUed  by  a 
rude  shake. 

"To  earth!"  cried  Acheta.  "The  mole!  the  mole! 
Take  to  your  heels  !  " 

At  this  threatening  cry  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  plunged 
into  the  first  gallery  that  presented  itself.  At  the  same 
instant  I  felt  something  grip  me,  but  I  did  not  stop  to 
see  what  it  was.  I  feared  that  this  gallery  was  not  the 
exit  ;  in  my  excitement  I  had  taken  the  first  at  hand,  near 
which  I  had  been  sleeping.  No,  it  could  not  be  the  out- 
ward passage  ;  and  if  not,  then  it  was  one  unknown  to 
me.  Where  did  it  lead  ?  Should  I  be  lost  in  some  under- 
ground labyrinth,  as  dark  as  a  pocket .?  At  any  rate  let  me 
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try  to  escape  as  fast  as  possible.  My  pace  became  frantic. 
Botheration  !  what  was  it  anyway  that  I  was  dragging, 
fastened  to  my  tail  ?   "  Oh  !  " 

This  cry  was  wrung  from  me  by  sheer  terror,  for  I  felt 
the  ground  gone  from  beneath  my  feet,  and  I  fell  through 
empty  space  for  what  seemed  a  long  time. 

A  rough  shock  stopped  my  fall  in  the  depths  of  a 
wide  pit  ;  it  did  me  no  injury,  though  I  had  fallen  head 
first. 

Where  was  I  .''  I  felt  the  ground  ;  it  was  smooth  and 
very  hard  ;  it  was  not  earth.  Touch  alone  guided  my  ex- 
ploration, for  I  w^as  in  utter  darkness.  I  advanced  slowly, 
cautiously,  my  feelers  set  forward.  I  found  myself  at  the 
base  of  a  perpendicular  wall,  a  wall  that  had  not  a  single 
rough  spot,  but  was  smooth  as  the  pavement.  I  felt  of  it 
slowly,  testing  the  ground  ahead  of  me  to  avoid  another  fall. 

I  walked  and  walked  and  walked  and  walked  and  walked. 

Under  me  was  always  the  same  smooth,  hard  pavement, 
and  at  my  left  claw  was  always  the  same  perpendicular  wall, 
smooth  as  the  ground.  It  seemed  as  though  I  had  been 
walking  forever. 

Where  was  I  now.?  I  was  no  wiser.  What  was  this 
underground  channel  ?  Where  did  it  lead  ?  I  must  be  a 
long  way  from  my  starting  point.  Whatever  it  might  be,  I 
did  not  intend  to  bury  myself  in  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
And  then  I  thought  that  I  saw  a  star  just  ahead  of  me. 
Ah,  yes,  there  is  another  up  yonder  !  I  shall  wait  here  till 
daylight  ;  if  the  stars  are  to  be  seen,  it  is  a  sign  that  there 
is  some  opening  of  which  I  can  take  advantage  when  I  can 
see  better.    Let  me  stop  here,  then,  and  wait. 

Ha  !  and  the  thing  that  had  attached  itself  to  me  in  my 
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flight,  where  was  that  ?    I  no-lon.L ;er  felt  it.    Probably  it  had 
b^en  dislodged  when  I  fell,  and  had  been  left  at  that  spot. 

The  day  was  slow  in  coming,  and  meantime  my  medita- 
tions w^ent  on.  They  did  not  get  me  ahead  very  fast,  for 
they  did  not  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  strange  plight 
that  I  had  got  myself  into.  And  my  poor  companions, 
what  had  become  of  them  ?  Acheta  might  well  have  made 
her  escape  through  one  of  her  galleries,  for  she  was  so  used 
to  such  alarms.  But  the  spider  and  Lampyrid,  who  do  not 
run  so  fast  ?  The  spider  had  hardly  profited  much  by  our 
having  saved  her  life.  The  glowworm  must  have  lost  his 
head,  and  as  he  was  quite  capable  of  forgetting  to  put  out 
his  light,  he  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  mole's  first 
victim.  It  was  at  this  point  in  my  reflections  that  a  voice 
at  my  ear  made  me  jump. 

"  Grillo  !"   it  said. 

"  Who  is  there  .?  " 

''  It  is  I,  the  spider,  your  companion  at  Acheta's  house." 

"  You  i*   Impossible  !  " 

''  Hush,  speak  lower.    The  mole  may  not  be  far  off." 

"The  mole.?  We  must  be  a  long  way  from  her;  how 
have  you  managed  to  follow  me  so  far .?  '  ' 

''  I  have  not  moved  from  the  spot  where  I  fell." 

*'  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  I  have  been  walking 
miles  !  " 

''  I  know  that,  but  you  walked  without  getting  anywhere." 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
'  ''You  were  moving  in  a  circle." 

These  words  opened  my  eyes.  I  was  in  the  bottom 
of  a  circular  cellar,  and  the  continuous  wall  at  my  left 
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claw  — That  was  exactly  it.  I  had  been  going  round 
and  round.    Why  had  n't  the  idea  occurred  to  me  ? 

"  You  horrid  spider  !"  I  cried  in  wrath.  "  You  saw  me 
walking  round  and  round  for  an  hour  like  a  perfect  ninny, 
and  yet  you  never  said  a  word." 

"  How  could  I  tell  what  you  were  about  ?  After  my  fall 
I  was  bewildered  enough,  through  weakness  due  to  my  re- 
cent trial  and  the  confusion  of  our  flight.  When  I  collected 
my  senses,  I  felt  you  running  round  and  round  and  round 
me.  I  thought  that  the  fear  and  excitement  —  well,  I 
thought  that  you  had  quite  lost  your  wits." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

"  Hush  !   Don't  laugh  so  loud  !  " 

"  Indeed,  my  long  race  with  nothing  must  have  seemed 
a  crazy  proceeding  enough." 

"  I  did  not  feel  quite  at  my  ease  with  you  under  such 
conditions,  you  see.  Therefore  I  threw  a  thread  up  to  the 
ceiling  and  got  out  of  your  reach.  When  you  stopped,  I 
judged  that  calmness  had  returned  to  you,  and  so  I  ventured 
to  give  you  a  hail." 

"  Do  you  know  where  we  are  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  W^e  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  earthen  pot 
which  the  gardener  set  to  catch  Acheta.  You  remember 
she  told  you  about  it .?  " 

''  Gracious  !  that 's  so.  Why  did  n't  I  think  of  it  sooner .?  " 

"  You  were  too  much  excited.  While  you  were  running, 
I  was  thinking.  We  are  caught  in  the  trap  set  for  your 
cousin,  my  dear." 

''  Then  we  are  lost." 

''  Not  yet,  by  any  means." 

"  Do  you  think  that  we  can  get  out .?  " 
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"  I  hope  so,  unless  the  mole,  digging  through  the  gal- 
lery, should  fall  in  here  on  top  of  us.  But  that  would  be 
a  fate  —  " 

"  From  which  heaven  preserve  us  !  But  tell  me,  how 
do  you  come  to  be  with  me  in  the  bottom  of  this  pot  ? 
Were  you  running  near  me  ?  " 

"  Very  near  you.  Not  trusting  the  speed  of  my  own  legs 
for  flight,  when  Acheta  shouted  for  us  to  run  I  gripped 
one  of  the  threads  of  your  tail  and  you  dragged  me  along." 

*'  Then  if  was  you  I  was  dragging  in  tow  ?  I  might  have 
guessed  it,  but  in  my  excitement —  It  is  a  pity  that  poor 
Lampy  did  not  have  the  same  lucky  thought  and  get  a  grip 
of  my  tail,  too." 

"  But  I  did  it  for  him." 

"What.?" 

"  At  the  cry,  '  Take  to  your  heels  !  '  I  jumped  first  for 
Lampyrid.  I  caught  hnn  by  one  leg,  I  told  him  to  put  out 
his  lantern,  then  I  ran  for  your  tail  and  grabbed  it  with  my 
jaws  just  as  you  dived  into  the  gallery." 

"  And  he  got  away  from  you  during  the  flight  ?  " 

''  No  indeed,  he  is  here  with  us.  I  instinctively  opened 
my  jaws  at  the  very  instant  when  your  tail,  whirling  toward 
the  roof  of  the  gallery,  launched  out  into  space.  The  other 
two  of  us  were  thus  thrown  up  against  the  ceiling.  I  fell 
back,  but  he  probably  stuck  to  something.  There  he  is 
above  us  ;  do  you  see  him  ?  " 

"Really!  Is  that  Lampy.?  I  took  him  for  a  star.  I 
actually  do  seem  to  have  lost  my  head." 

"  It  is  certainly  he.    His  light  is  only  half  extinguished." 

"  But  why  does  he  keep  so  still  and  say  nothing  .?  I  say! 
Lampyrid  !  " 
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"  Hush  !  Don't  make  such  a  noise  !  I  think  he  has 
fainted.  When  he  woke  up  and  found  himself  in  my 
ckitches,  he  probably  misunderstood  my  intentions,  and 
thought  that  his  last 
hour  had  come." 

''  We  ought  to  help 
him,  but  how  can  we 
get  up  there  ?  '  ' 

"I  will  go." 

I  realized  that  the 
spider  meant  to  throw 
a  thread  to  the  ceiling 
and  so  climb  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  glowworm. 
In  a  moment  a  little 
movement  of  the  point 
of  light  which  I  had 
taken  for  a  star  told  me 
that  the  spider's  attempt 
had  succeeded.  The  lu- 
minous point  descended, 
and  when  it  neared  the 
ground,  its  feeble  ray 
showed  me  my  friend  curled  up  in  the  spider's  claw.  The 
latter  descended  slowly,  careful  of  her  burden,  and  when 
she  was  down,  laid  him  on  the  ground.  After  he  had  cast 
a  frightened  glance  around  he  asked,  stammeringly,  what 
had  happened,  and  where  Acheta  was.  He  remembered 
nothing  ;  all  the  events  following  our  hurried  exit  from 
the  dining  room  were  a  blank  to  him.    However,  we  soon 
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put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts.  I  told  him  how  much 
he  owed  to  the  spider,  who,  keeping  her  wits  about  her 
when  the  others  had  lost  theirs,  had  saved  his  life.  Then 
Lampy  expressed  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  shame  for  his 
silly  fear.  He  thanked  me  too,  although  I  had  had  but  an 
involuntary  part  in  his  rescue,  as  I  laughingly  observed. 

"'  Now  that  you  are  yourself  again,  Lampy,"  said  the 
spider,  ''  it  would  n't  be  a  bad  idea  for  you  to  brighten  up 
your  lantern  a  little,  for  we  don't  see  very  well  here.  Light 
is  what  we  need  most.  We  shall  know  better  where  we 
are  and  can  make  plans  for  our  escape." 

Lampy  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  in  a  moment  we  were 
able  to  examine  the  place  to  which  our  flight  had  brought 
us.  The  spider  had  guessed  it.  We  found  ourselves  in 
the  bottom  of  an  earthen  pot,  such  as  is  used  to  cultivate 
flowers.  The  roof  of  our  prison  was  made  of  a  clod  of 
earth  held  by  a  few  bits  of  twig,  from  which  hung  some 
roots  and  grass.  The  glowworm  had  been  caught  by  one  of 
these  branches.  At  the  upper  edge  of  the  pot  was  to  be 
seen  a  round  hole,  which  must  be  the  end  of  the  gallery. 
Opposite,  another  hole  showed  the  continuation  of  the  same 
gallery,  interrupted  by  the  vault  formed  by  the  hollow  of  the 
pot.  The  trap  was  well  planned,  and  it  was  only  too  true 
that  we  had  been  caught  in  it.  But  by  which  of  these  two 
openings  had  we  come  .?    I  could  not  have  told. 

"  From  that  one,"  said  the  spider,  who  understood  from 
the  direction  of  my  glance  what  I  was  thinking  about. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"It  is  very  simple.  Do  you  see  the  direction  of  the 
thread  by  which  I  went  to  rescue  Lampy  ?  That  is  the  rafter 
over  which  he  was  thrown  from  the  gallery.    But  to  reach 
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there  he  must  have  been  tossed  from  the  point  opposite, 
because  if  he  had  come  from  the  other  direction  he  would 
have  ahghted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  rafter." 

''  That  is  true." 

I  applauded  the  sagacity  of  my  companion,  and  from 
that  moment  I  had  faith  in  her  ability  to  get  us  out  of  the 
box  in  which  we  found  ourselves. 


CHAPTER  VII 


IN  WHICH  THE  SPIDER  TAKES  CHARGE  AND  . 
PROVES  HER  GENERALSHIP 

The  trap  into  which  we  had  fallen  seemed  not  to  have 
been  there  long,  for  the  roots  and  grasses  hanging  from 
the  ceiling  were  still  fresh.  The  pavement  was  smooth 
and  clean,  and  in  the  center  was  a  round  hole.  I  said  to 
myself  that  this  hole  was  the  one  hope  of  escape,  at  least 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  Of  course  the  spider  could 
easily  hoist  herself  by  one  of  her  fine  threads  to  one  of 
the  entrances  to  the  interrupted  gallery  ;  it  was  even  pos- 
sible that  she  could  carry  the  glowworn.  far  as  that, 
but  I  was  too  heavy.  Even  granting  that  her  thread  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  me,  I  was  wholly  unable  to  climb 
up  by  it,  as  I  was  not  practiced  in  such  exercise  nor  built 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  try  walking  a  tight  rope  with  any  hope 
of  success.  So  I  approached  the  hole  and  set  myself  to 
digging  out  the  earth  that  filled  it.  I  did  not  work  long. 
My  claws  very  soon  struck  a  final  obstacle,  and  I  saw  with 
terror  that  the  pot  stood  on  a  stone  which  it  was  wholly 
impossible  for  me  to  tunnel. 

"That  was  to  be  expected,"  said  the  spider,  who  had 
been  watching  me.  "The  trap  was  intended  for  mole  crick- 
ets, who  dig  the  earth  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  who- 
ever put  it  here  took  every  precaution  to  keep  them  from 
escaping." 

"  How  are  we  to  get  out,  then.?  " 

"That  is  my  affair,"  rejoined  the  spider;  "leave  it  to 
me.  Let  us  examine  things  first.  Which  of  these  two 
galleries  would  you  take  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  climb  back  into  the  one  we  came  out  of. 
We  might  throw  ourselves  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  mole. 
I  say,  choose  the  other.  We  do  not  know  where  it  leads 
to,  but  of  the  two  it  seems  the  safer.   What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  agree  with  you." 

"  And  you,  Lampy  ?  " 

"  I  too.    For  the  rest,  you  take  the  lead." 

"  We  all  think  alike  ;  so  let  us  go  ahead." 

So  saying,  the  spider  launched  a  thread  toward  the  open- 
ing that  we  had  decided  on,  fastened  it  to  the  floor  by  the 
other  end,  and  began  to  climb  up,  reënforcing  it  with  a 
second  thread  She  went  up  and  down  it  several  times, 
always  reeniorcing  her  thread,  until  she  judged  her  cable 
strong  enough.  This  done,  she  threw  out  another  thread 
parallel  with  the  first,  and  strengthened  this  one  in  the 
same  way.    I  watched  her  work  with  an  interest  that  will 
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be  readily  understood.  When  she  had  stretched  her  two 
parallel  cables,  she  began  to  connect  them  by  crosspieces. 

"Ah!"  I  cried,  "a  ladder!" 

"  How  does  the  idea  strike  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"It  is  really  brilliant,  and  I  admire  your  wit  and  skill." 

"  You  see,"  she  added,  "  that  it  was  well  I  attached  my- 
self to  you  when  we  escaped.  You  saved  me  by  virtue  of 
the  swiftness  of  your  legs,  and  now  I  will  render  you  service 
for  service.  Lampyrid  helps  us,  too,  because  without  his 
lantern  I  could  never  work  out  our  escape." 

So  sayjng,  the  spider  applied  herself  to  the  ladder  with 
extraordinary  speed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  task  was  done. 

"  Now,  forward  !  "  she  said.  "  Wait  a  moment  till  I  carry 
Lampy  up.  That  will  be  so  much  done,  and  you  will  see 
better  to  make  the  ascent." 

The  transportation  of  the  glowworm  was  the  work  of 
a  moment.  Our  friend  placed  him  on  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  near  the  hole  up  to  which  her  ladder  had  been  built, 
and  he  held  his  lantern  so  as  to  throw  a  good  light  on  the 
ladder. 

I  began  to  climb.  The  spider  had  taken  the  precaution 
to  throw  a  strong  thread  around  my  body  and  fasten  it  to 
the  other  end  of  the  rafter.  This  helped  to  draw  me  up. 
Thanks  to  this  I  arrived,  without  great  difficulty,  at  the  last 
step,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  all  three  reunited  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  pot,  ready  to  plunge  into  the  unknown 
gallery,  at  the  head  of  which  we  hoped  to  find  safety. 

The  gallery  was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  our  advancing 
abreast,  and  after  a  short  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
Lampy  should  go  first  and  light  the  way,  that  I  should 
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follow  to  handle  any  difficulties  that  might  come  up,  and 
that  the  spider  should  come  last. 

''  Let  us  systematize  our  movements,"  I  said,  "  so  that 
we  may  not  lose  our  heads  in  case  of  alarm.  You,  Epeira  " 
(her  family  name,  for,  as  I  have  said,  she  was  one  of  the 
tree-loving  spiders),  "have  nothing  to  fear,  because  we 
cannot  be  attacked  from  the  rear.  If  an  enemy  should 
present  himself,  it  must  be  from  the  front.  If  this  hap- 
pens, Lampy,  turn  round  immediately,  slip  up  onto  my 
shoulders,  and  I  will  take  care  of  the  first  encounter.  I 
am  the  best  armed  and  the  strongest  of  the  three,  so  it  is 
for  me  to  play  the  part  of  defender." 

I  had  a  secret  thought  in  taking  this  order  of  march, 
but  it  was  needless  to  share  it  with  my  companions.  We 
might  wander  a  long  distance  in  the  underground  passages 
without  food,  and  without  finding  any  way  to  get  food. 
Lampyrid  was  a  weak  creature,  and  the  spider  had  a  bad 
reputation.  The  attitude  of  our  friend  toward  him  was 
truly  most  kind.  Since  she  had  already  saved  his  life  at 
the  time  of  our  first  hurried  flight,  I  liked  to  think  that 
she  had  done  it  to  pay  her  debt  of  gratitude  rather  than  to 
make  sure  of  a  light  ;  but  I  repeat,  hunger  is  an  exacting 
and  bad  counselor  to  him  who  listens.  By  sending  Lampy 
ahead  and  placing  Epeira  in  the  rear,  I  shielded  the  latter 
from  the  final  danger  of  committing  headlong  a  deed  which 
would  be  most  unpleasant  for  all  concerned,  though  per- 
haps especially  so  for  the  glowworm. 

Things  being  thus  decided,  the  gloww^orm  went  ahead 
and  entered  the  gallery,  and  I  came  behind  him,  followed 
by  Epeira. 

We  traveled  some  distance  in  silence.    The  passage  was 
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broad  enough  to  let  me  walk  at  my  ease  but  not  always 
such  as  to  allow  of  my  turning  around,  should  need  arise. 
It  was  very  winding  —  now  uphill,  now  downhill  —  and  it 
seemed  to  tend  toward  the  left,  although  the  direction  was 
hard  to  determine,  because  of  the  irregularity. 

We  had  been  going  along  in  this  way  for  some  minutes 
when,  in  crossing  a  place  where  the  earth  was  softer,  one 
of  my  legs  buried  itself  in  the  ground,  the  soil  broke  away 
suddenly  beneath  me,  and  I  felt  myself  dropped  into  a 
hollow,  fortunately  not  very  deep.  At  my  exclamation  as 
I  fell,  Lampy  turned  round  quickly  and  I  could  thus  take 
account  of  conditions.  I  had  fallen  into  a  roomy  passage 
which  here  ran  under  ours,  and  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  This  layer  of  earth  had 
broken  under  the  weight  of  my  body,  and  I  realized  that 
the  broad  gallery  in  which  I  found  myself  was  a  pathway 
for  the  mole, — a  very  dangerous  road  for  us.  At  any  rate  it 
was  useless  to  stay  there,  so  by  the  aid  of  my  companions, 
and  without  great  effort,  I  returned  to  the  other  passage 
and  we  continued  our  march.  But  we  shortly  encountered 
a  more  troublesome  obstacle.  A  few  steps  farther  on,  our 
pathway,  after  making  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left,  led  into  the 
very  same  gallery  into  which  I  had  just  fallen. 

We  stopped  to  consider  our  next  move.  The  spider  ex- 
amined the  place  minutely  and  seemed  to  be  pondering 
deeply. 

"It  is  clear,"  she  said  in  a  moment,  ''that  the  mole 
cricket  did  not  dig  this  gallery  in  the  form  in  which  we 
find  it  to-day,  and  that  she  did  not  make  it  lead  into  the 
lower  one  purposely.    It  is  probable  that  the  lower  one  is 
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of  more  recent  construction,  and  that  she  dug  only  the  one 
we  have  been  following.  We  ought  surely  to  find  the  con- 
tinuation of  it  in  the  opposite  wall." 

This  supposition  seemed  well  founded.  After  having 
listened  a  moment  to  hear  if  the  gallery  was  deserted,  we 
went  down  into  it,  and  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the 
upper  passage,  we  examined  the  opposite  side,  expecting  to 
find  an  opening  ;  but  the  hope  was  vain  and  I  so  informed 
my  companions. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  the  spider.  "  Let  us  see  ;  there 
is  a  way  to  learn  the  exact  direction  of  the  gallery.  Come 
here,  Lampy,  and  turn  round." 

Lampyrid  did  as  the  spider  told  him,  and  when  he  was 
just  finishing  the  first  turn,  she  stopped  him.  The  gal- 
lery was  buried  in  absolute  darkness,  save  for  a  disk  of  light 
outlined  on  the  wall  opposite  the  spot  where  we  stood. 
Epeira  pointed  it  out  to  me. 

"  See,"  she  said  ;  "  there  is  where  we  ought  to  find  the 
continuation  of  the  other  gallery.    Dig  there,  Grillo." 

I  set  to  work,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  dug  and  searched 
the  earth,  burrowing  in  it  up  to  my  shoulders  ;  I  could  not 
find  the  passage.  It  was  a  useless  waste  of  time  to  seek 
for  it  any  longer.  We  should  have  to  follow  the  wide 
gallery  in  spite  of  dire  encounters.  Epeira  made  these  ob- 
servations in  a  low  voice,  as  if  to  herself,  but  I  was  also 
making  them  to  myself.  We  had  got  this  far  when  quick 
steps  were  suddenly  heard  not  far  away  in  the  gallery. 

*'  Scramble  back,  quick,  into  the  upper  corridor,"  said 
the  spider,  grasping  my  tail. 

But  before  I  could  obey  I  was  turned  topsy-turvy  by  an 
animal  who  passed  me,  running  swiftly.    It  was  a  little  field 
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mouse,  and  I  think  that  his  terror  in  running  upon  me 
was  not  less  than  ours,  judging  from  his  hurry. 

''  How  frightened  he  is  !  I  took  him  for  a  mole." 

''  Let  us  go  on,"  said  Epeira.  ''  Let  us  follow  him  ;  there 
is  nothing  else  we  can  do.  So  long  as  he  does  not  turn 
back  it  will  be  a  sign  that  the  path  is  free  before  him  and 
that  we  are  not  going  to  throw  ourselves  headlong  into  the 
claws  of  the  mole.  If  he  comes  back,  we  can  then  decide 
what  to  do." 

The  wisdom  of  this  proposal  impressed  me,  and  telling 
Lampyrid  and  the  spider  to  hold  by  the  two  threads  of  my 
tail,  so  that  they  could  get  along  faster,  I  set  off  at  a  swift 
trot  ;  the  breadth  of  the  road  allowed  this  more  rapid  gait. 
After  a  few  moments  I  stopped  to  get  my  breath. 

''  Have  you  any  idea  what  time  it  is  .?  "  I  asked. 

"  It  is  dinner  time,"  sighed  Lampyrid,  dolefully. 

That  was  my  opinion,  but  Acheta  was  no  longer  at  hand 
to  provide  us  with  food.  To  dine  we  should  have  to  get 
out  of  this  endless  cellar. 

''  Forward,  friends  !"   I  (Jied. 

I  resumed  my  course,  dragging  my  companions  in  tow. 

In  a  few  moments  we  reached  a  fork  in  the  gallery  and 
I  stopped  again. 

''  Let  us  follow  the  field  mouse's  tracks,"  said  the  spider; 
"  that  is  the  wisest  course." 

So  saying,  she  examined  the  ground  carefully,  and  I  saw 
her  step  turn  by  turn  into  the  two  galleries  which  opened 
before  us.  Then  she  called  the  glowworm,  asked  him  to 
brighten  up  his  lantern,  and  began  her  examination  again, 
moving  slowly  over  the  ground.   She  seemed  uncertain. 
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"  Well  ?  "  I  said. 

"It  is  very  strange.  The  tracks  of  the  animal,  single 
till  now,  are  multiplied  and  confused  in  both  branches  of 
the  fork.  Evidently  he  met  some  obstacle  in  one  of  the 
galleries  and  turned  back  into  the  other.  Thus  far  it  is 
very  simple,  but  the  thing  would  begin  to  get  complicated 
if  there  was  somebody  in  cither  side  that  he  could  n't 
pass.  It  looks  as  though  he  came  and  went  a  good  many 
times." 

"  And  how  do  you  explain  it .?  " 

"  I  don't  explain  it." 

"  Is  there  a  mole  in  one  of  the  galleries  ?  " 
,    "  No,  the  mouse  would  not  have  returned  there  a  second 
and  third  time." 

"  What  shall  we  do  then  .?  " 

"  Let  us  go  forward  on  the  chance.  What  else  is  there 
to  do  .?  Perhaps  what  was  for  the  field  mouse  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  will  not  be  such  for  us,  first  of  all  be- 
cause we  have  a  light,  and  then  because  we  are  so  much 
smaller  and  can  squeeze  in  where  he  could  not.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  left.  The  path  ascends,  and  we  are  interested 
in  getting  nearer  the  surface  of  the  ground." 

We  took  the  left-claw  road,  but  did  not  go  far,  for  it 
stopped  at  a  short  distance  from  the  fork  and  had  no  exit. 
So  we  turned  back  and  entered  the  other  gallery,  which 
had  a  rapid  downward  slope.  It  was  only  a  moment  before 
an  unexpected  difficulty  again  brought  us  up  standing,  and 
at  the  same  time  explained  the  going  and  coming  of  the 
field  mouse,  as  recorded  on  the  ground.  The  gallery  was 
full  of  water,  and  this  fact  was  accounted  for  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  which  was  clay,  very  compact  and  waterproof. 
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The  water  had  probably  run  into  the  gallery  the  preceding 
night  during  the  heavy  rain.  We  looked  at  one  another 
rather  forlornly. 

"If  the  gallery  continues  to  slope  downward,"  said  the 
spider,  ''the  water  must  without  doubt  touch  the  roof  after 
a  short  distance.  If  it  rises  again  not  far  from  here,  per- 
haps we  could  pass." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  observed,  "that  where  the  field 
mouse  could  get  through,  we  can.    What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  how  do  you  know  that  he  got  through  ?  " 

"  He  must  have,  for  if  he  had  come  back  we  should  have 
met  him." 

"He  might  very  easily  have  come  back  while  we  were 
in  the  other  branch.  However  that  may  be,  I  am  going 
to  find  out.    Wait  a  moment." 

So  saying,  the  spider  launched  a  thread  over  the  water 
in  the  direction  of  the  vault,  and  a  moment  after  we  saw 
her  grappling  it  and  disappearing  in  the  darkness.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  she  came  back,  but  she  finally  reappeared. 

"  We  can  get  through,"  she  said.  "  The  gallery  rises  a 
I'.ttle  farther  on.  The  passage  is  rather  difficult  but  it  is 
possible,  which  is  the  real  point.  You  are  not  afraid  of 
getting  wet .?  " 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything." 

"  And  your  lantern,  Lampyrid  ;  is  there  any  danger  that 
it  will  go  out  ?  " 

"  None  whatever." 

"  Everything  is  all  right  then.  Here  's  what  we  '11  do. 
You,  Lampy,  cling  to  Grillo's  shoulder,  and  don't  let  go, 
whatever  happens.  Grillo,  I  shall  tie  a  thread  around  your 
neck,  and  at  my  signal  you  will  go  straight  down  into  the 
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water  until  you  lose  the  ground  from  under  your  claws. 
The  rest  is  my  affair.  Only,  be  careful  while  you  are  float- 
ing to  hold  your  legs  close  against  your  body,  so  as  not  to 
catch  them  on  the  walls  of  the  corridor.  The  thread  might 
break  and  get  us  into  trouble." 

These  instructions  were  promptly  carried  out.  Epeira 
suspended  herself  by  the  thread  which  she  had  run  along 
the  length  of  the  vault,  and  when  she  gave  the  word  ''  For- 
ward," I  plunged  into  the  water  and  went  on  as  long  as  I 
felt  the  ground  under  me.  Then  when  I  lost  bottom  I 
folded  up  my  legs  and  held  my  breath.  The  movement 
of  the  water  against  my  body  told  me  that  I  was  going 
ahead,  towed  by  the  spider.  There  was  one  moment  when 
I  feared  that  I  was  going  to  the  bottom  ;  the  motion 
stopped  and  I  thought  that  the  thread  had  broken. 

My  terror  can  easily  be  imagined,  but  fortunately  it  was 
of  brief  duration,  for  I  felt  the  thread  tugging  me  along 
once  more.  In  a  few  moments  I  could  touch  the  ground 
again,  and  we  w^ere  soon  out  of  the  water. 

''  What  happened  during  the  passage?  "  I  asked  Epeira  ; 
''  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  should  never  reach  the 
other  side." 

"  One  of  the  projections  to  which  my  thread  was  attached 
gave  way  and  I  myself  fell  into  the  water.  But  I  was  able 
to  repair  damages,  and  here  we  are  safely  out." 

Meanwhile  the  glowworm,  whose  lamp  had  not  suffered 
at  all  from  contact  with  the  water,  was  examining  the 
ground. 

"  The  field  mouse  overcame  the  difficulty,  too,"  he  said. 
"  Here  are  his  tracks  ;  they  are  plain  as  day." 

From  this  point  the  gallery  steadily  ascended. 
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"  I  noticed,"  observed  Epeira,  ''that  the  vault  of  the  cavern 
above  the  part  which  was  filled  with  water  is  not  made  of  earth, 
but  of  stone  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  this  stone  which 
obliged  the  mole  to  dig  downward  to  open  a  passage." 
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We  set  off  again  upon  our  way.  The  tracks  of  the  field 
mouse,  which  were  perfectly  clear,  encouraged  us  to  hope 
that  we  should  meet  no  more  difficulties.  This  hope  was 
soon  certainty,  for  in  a  few  moments  we  reached  a  point 
where  the  gallery  came  out  into  a  roomy  vault  where  day- 
light was  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  rabbit  hole.  The  entrance 
was  in  sight,  at  a  short  distance.  We  hastened  forward, 
and  with  a  feeling  of  deep  joy  saluted  once  more  the  orb 
of  day,  which  was  dawning  radiant  on  the  horizon. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
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"  The  next  thing  is  to  get  our  breakfast,"  said  the  spider. 
''  I  shall  go  at  once  and  spin  my  web." 

"  We  will  go  in  search  of  food,  too,  and  in  a  couple  of 
hours  at  the  latest,  our  hunger  satisfied,  let  us  all  return 
and  meet  here." 

''  Capital  !  I  will  stretch  a  thread  as  far  as  that  grass 
down  there  beside  you.  When  you  come  back  let  me  know 
by  shaking  it  ;  then  I  will  join  you." 

So  saying,  Epeira  took  herself  off  and  the  glowworm 
followed  her  example.  I  lingered  at  the  entrance  of  the 
burrow  and  gave  myself  to  an  inspection  of  the  place. 

The  burrow  opened  into  the  shadow  of  a  grove  that  cov- 
ered the  hill  just  behind  me.  Near  at  hand  was  the  straw- 
berry patch.  It  ran  in  a  gentle  slope  down  to  the  broad 
road  in  which,  on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  I  had  barely 
escaped  being  crushed  by  a  carriage. 
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Farther  on  shone  the  waters  of  a  pond.  At  the  left  was 
the  iron  gate  by  which  I  had  entered  the  park,  and  at  some 
distance  on  the  right  was  the  castle,  in  plain  sight  from 
the  vantage  ground  where  I  stood.  It  was  a  beautiful  house, 
approached  by  veranda  steps,  flanked  by  two  small  brown 
towers,  and  surmounted  by  a  brilliant  weathercock.  I  ad- 
mired this  palatial  dwelling  for  some  moments,  thinking 
how  happy  the  creatures  must  be  who  live  at  ease  in  splen- 
did buildings  like  those,  safe  from  the  ups  and  downs  of 
fortune,  which  we  who  live  in  the  open  must  suffer  with 
what  philosophy  we  may. 

I  could  also  locate  down  yonder  the  exact  spot  where  I 
had  met  the  mole  cricket,  and  could  place  the  entrance  to 
her  house,  for  the  long  stay  enjoyed  there  on  the  preced- 
ing day  had  made  me  quite  familiar  with  the  surround- 
ings. It  was  exactly  opposite  that  great  white  stone  which 
I  could  see  down  there  on  the  edge  of  the  driveway.  We 
three  fugitives  had  been  passing  through  a  long  under- 
ground road,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  the  happy 
outcome  of  both  the  road  and  our  adventure.  This  thought 
brought  another,  and  I  could  not  help  laughing  aloud  as  I 
recalled  the  circular  journey  that  I  had  made  for  an  hour 
in  the  gardener's  trap. 

Above  me  the  spider  was  swiftly  weaving  her  web,  and 
this  reminded  me  that  it  was  time  to  eat.  A  few  blades  of 
grass  soon  satisfied  my  hunger,  and  then  I  saw  that  the  stone 
near  which  I  stood  was  hollow,  and  noted  that  this  natural 
shelter  would  serve  me  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  need.  So  I 
sat  down  and  gave  my  attention  to  the  work  of  the  spider. 

I  had  often  seen  spiders  at  work  stretching  their  webs. 
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but  I  had  never  taken  note  of  the  manner  of  throwing  the 
first  thread.  Here  was  a  good  opportunity  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  and  I  hailed  my  friend. 

"  Epeira,"  I  cried;  ''tell  me,  will  you,  how,  when  you 
stood  near  me  a  moment  ago,  you  were  able  to  attach  your 
thread  to  that  currant  bush  without  climbing  it .?  " 

''  It  is  very  simple,"  she  answered.  ''  First  of  all,  you 
must  know  that  I  have  at  the  end  of  my  body  a  little  pocket 
full  of  a  liquid,  which,  the  moment  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
air,  dries  instantly  and  becomes  a  long  thread.  But  to  come 
out  it  has  to  pass  through  a  multitude  of  little  mouths,  and 
this  thread  which  looks  single  is  really  composed  of  a  hundred 
threads,  extremely  slender,  which  bunch  themselves  together 
the  moment  they  are  outside,  and  form  the  one  you  see. 

''  Now,  I  can  at  pleasure  send  out  from  my  thread  pocket 
as  many  slender  threads  as  I  like.  When  I  am  about  to 
stretch  the  first  one,  I  spin  an  invisible  one,  so  light  that  it 
floats  in  the  air  at  the  least  breath.  I  cast  it  swiftly  out  to 
a  great  length,  and  in  a  moment  the  free  end  winds  itself 
around  some  object  or  other,  sometimes  one  very  far  off. 
I  moor  and  stretch  this  first  thread,  climb  to  the  middle  of 
it,  and  to  another  point  of  support  carry  a  second  thread. 
I  do  the  same  with  a  third  and  arrange  these  two  in  a  tri- 
angle. Then  I  reënforce  the  threads.  When  all  the  triangles 
are  made  I  cross  the  angles  with  oblique  threads  to  make 
a  polygon,  and  on  this  polygon  I  spin  threads  in  a  spiral 
that  joins  the  long  rays  together." 

I  thanked  the  spider  for  her  explanation.  I  did  not  exactly 
understand  the  terms  ''  triangle,"  ''polygon,"  and  "spiral," 
but  as  I  watched  her  work  I  guessed  at  the  meanings.  I 
had  found  out  how  she  threw  her  first  thread,  and  content 
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with  this  lesson  I  set  myself  to  singing  to  pass  away  the 
time.  I  had  finished  the  third  or  fourth  trill  when  I  heard 
a  voice  from  beneath  the  stone.  I  gave  ear,  and  thought 
that  somebody  was  calling  me. 

"  Grillo  !  "  cried  a  smothered  voice  ;  "  Grillo  !  " 

I  stepped  into  the  hollow  to  listen  again. 

"  Grillo  !"  I  was  called  again. 

"  Who  is  calling  me  .-*  " 

"  An  unfortunate  rove  beetle,  buried  here,  who  must  per- 
ish of  hunger  unless  you  come  to  his  assistance." 

"  How  can  I  help  you  ?  " 

"  By  digging  a  passage  in  the  direction  of  my  voice.  In 
the  name  of  mercy  render  me  this  service  !  " 

I  must  be  honest  and  confess  that  I  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment. I  had  very  little  sympathy  or  respect  for  any  of  the 
tribe  of  beetles, —  disagreeable  fellows,  always  proud  and 
ready  to  pick  a  quarrel  ;  but  here  it  was  really  a  question 
of  the  same  wretched  plight  as  that  from  which  I  myself 
had  but  just  escaped.  This  made  me  pity  the  misfortune 
of  another.  So  my  selfish  hesitation  was  of  short  duration, 
and  I  set  myself  to  digging  the  earth  at  the  back  of  the 
hollow,  at  the  point  from  which  the  voice  of  the  rove  beetle 
seemed  to  come.  I  reached  him  in  a  few  moments.  I  then 
came  out  backward  and  he  made  haste  to  follow  me. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said,  when  he  was  fairly  outside;  "  you 
have  done  me  a  very  great  service.  But  for  you  I  should 
have  endured  a  fate  that  I  shudder  to  think  of." 

"  But  how  came  you  there  ?  " 

"It  is  my  house,  and  I  stupidly  let  myself  get  shut  up 
in  it.  Three  days  ago  a  heavy  rainfall  blocked  up  my  door- 
way.   When  I  realized  the  threatened  danger  it  was  already 
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too  late  to  escape,  and  I  was  trapped.  Of  course  I  tried  to 
break  the  barricade,  but  without  success,  because  I  am  not 
built  for  digging,  and  I  had  lost  hope  of  ever  seeing  the 
light  of  day  again,  when  I  heard  your  song." 

I  looked  at  the  beetle  while  he  talked.  He  was  large, 
blue-black,  solidly  built,  and  armed  with  a  respectable  pair 
of  jaws. 

''  You  do  seem  rather  thin,"  I  said. 

"  I  am  at  the  last  gasp,"  he  answered  in  a  voice  that 
showed  how  weak  he  was.    ''  I  must  have  something  to  eat." 

''  What  do  you  live  on  .?  " 

"  All  sorts  of  grubs  and  worms, — things  of  that  sort;  but 
just  now  I  could  eat  anything." 

This  remark  sounded  just  a  little  personal,  though  per- 
haps I  am  oversensitive  where  beetles  are  concerned,  and 
I  hastened  to  say:  "Very  well  ;  go  look  under  that  straw- 
berry yonder.  I  just  saw  a  snail  there  that  will  do  you 
nicely." 

I  did  not  have  to  speak  twice.  He  hurried  away  and  I 
again  took  up  my  cheerful  song. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  this  exercise  I  thought  it  time 
to  go  and  see  if  the  spider  had  made  a  good  catch. 
She  sat  motionless  in  her  web,  and  its  perfect  condition 
told  me  that  she  was  still  waiting  for  her  dinner.  I  was 
not  surprised.  The  sun,  already  high  in  the  heavens, 
shot  his  fiery  arrows  through  a  cloudless  sky.  Nature  was 
sound  asleep,  and  there  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  even 
the  sm.allest  fly.  From  time  to  time  a  bee  or  a  wasp 
passed  swifdy,  and  the  noisy  song  of  his  wings  was  all 
that  disturbed  the  silence. 
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"  Alackaday  !  "  thought  I  ;  "your  dinner  seems  rather 
doubtful,  my  friend  ;  and  your  supper  is  not  going  to  be 
caught  so  ver}'  easily,  either.  However,  you  have  patience 
and  cunning.    Good  luck  !  " 

I  continued  my  walk,  and  went  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 
wood  of  which  I  have  lately  spoken.  Between  it  and  the 
strawberr}'  patch,  which  stretched  at  the  left  below  me,  lay 
a  sort  of  uncultivated  plain  in  which  grew  a  few  tufts  "of 
fern  and  rough  grass  and  broom.  The  soil  was  ver}^  dry 
and  dust}'.  The  place  seemed  uninhabited,  and  except  for 
half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  and  a  few  ants  that  wandered 
here  and  there,  not  a  living  creature  was  in  sight.  The 
grasshoppers  were  of  a  common  variety  of  shorthorns, 
with  gray  body  and  brightly  colored  wings.  As  they  caught 
sight  of  me  these  came  jumping  toward  me  and  gave  me 
a  friendly  greeting. 

The  grasshoppers  are  our  first  cousins,  and  we  always 
have  a  good  understanding  with  them.  There  is  a  strong 
family  resemblance  between  us,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  one 
must  confess  that  they  excel  us  in  various  ways.  They  are 
more  elegant,  have  a  lighter  bearing  and  even  more  vivacity 
than  we  crickets,  though  "  lively  as  a  cricket  "  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  They  sing  musical  airs  with  more  ex- 
pression, and  think  themselves  artists  of  the  first  rank  ; 
but  for  my  part  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  monotony  in 
their  singing  that  after  a  time  becomes  tiresome  to  sensi- 
tive ears.  They  have,  in  particular,  a  strident  note,  the  use 
of  which  they  abuse.  The  katydids,  moreover,  sing  rather 
boastfully  of  their  wives'  achievements.  But  let  me  hasten 
to  add  that  this  is  my  personal  opinion,  and  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  it  as  a  record  of  a  general  sentiment.    I  am 
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an  artist  myself,  and  as  such  am  naturally  disposed  to  prefer 
my  own  methods  to  those  of  others  ;  so  I  am  rather  likely 
to  be  prejudiced.   I  hope  this  criticism  of  the  grasshoppers 
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will  be  found  pardonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  admit 
their  marked  superiority  in  other  respects. 

''  Ah,  so  it  was  you  whom  we  heard  a  little  while  as^o  !  " 
exclaimed  one  of  them.  ''  We  were  quite  perplexed!  To 
what  good  fortune  do  we  owe  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  ? 

I  told  them  briefly  of  my  adventures  of  the  past  few 
days,  and  the  causes  that  had  separated  me  from  my 
family.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  story  touched  a  sympa- 
thetic chord.  I  was  about  to  leave  them,  when  I  saw 
coming  toward  us  another  grasshopper  of  enormous  size. 

"  Who  is  your  fat  friend  .?  "  I  asked,  amazed. 

"  He  is  a  newcomer,  a  stranger,"  they  answered,  "  who 
fell  from  the  sky  the  other  day.  He  pretends  that  he  came 
from  a  great  distance,  and  he  talks  very  queerly.  He  has 
told  us  such  stories  —  " 

"  I  have  told  you  nothing  that  was  not  true,"  said  the 
stranger  with  an  arrogant  air,  for  he  had  approached  and 
had  overheard  my  cousins'  last  words. 

''  Come,  come,  don't  get  angry  !  "  said  one  of  the  latter, 
smiling.  "  Confess  frankly  that  you  were  only  making 
fun  of  us  yesterday  with  your  fantastic  tales." 

''  Not  at  all  ;  I  spoke  the  truth  !  "  rejoined  the  giant 
sharply.  "  I  made  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles,  carried 
by  a  whirlwind  which  separated  me  from  my  traveling 
companions." 

"  Hear  how  he  goes  on,"  said  the  grasshopper  to  me  in 
a  whisper.  Then  aloud,  "You  had  a  great  many  traveling 
companions,  had  n't  you,  my  friend  .?  " 

"  Hundreds  of  millions.  The  crowd  of  us  flying  made  a 
cloud  leagues  in  width  and  length,  that  veiled  the  light  of 
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the  sun  and  brought  terror  to  the  regions  over  which  we 
passed.    Once  they  fired  a  cannon  at  us — " 

Seeing  that  the  stranger  was  quite  in  earnest  in  recount- 
ing' .hese  marvels,  I  turned  an  amazed  and  questioning 
glance  toward  my  cousins.  One  of  them,  carefully  avoid- 
ing my  gaze,  tapped  his  forehead  with  the  end  of  his  claw. 
At  this  significant  gesture,  and  probably  at  my  expression 
when  I  looked  at  him,  they  all  gave  a  great  shout  of  laugh- 
ter and  fled  away,  leaving  me  alone,  face  to  face  with  the 
giant  and  not  exactly  at  my  ease. 

"  Idiots  !"  he  growled  ;  "  dolts,  who  have  never  seen 
anything  but  the  stubble  under  which  they  were  born  ! 
They  have  only  distrust  and  insult  for  those  who  are 
better  informed  than  themselves." 

''  Well,"  said  I,  "  your  story  is  really  rather  extraordinary, 
and,  if  you  will  excuse  the  expression,  a  little  improbable." 

"Is  that  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  true  ?  I  have 
told  the  exact  facts.  What  object  could  I  have  in  spinning 
yarns  ?  " 

"  None  whatever." 

"  You  seem  to  have  some  sense,  Grillo.  You  don't  take 
me  for  an  impostor,  do  you  .''  " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  I  hastened  to  reply.  "  As  for 
the  others,  you  must  excuse  them  ;  they  are  rather  friv- 
olous folk,  you  know." 

At  bottom  I  w^as  not  very  well  pleased  to  find  myself 
tête-à-tête  with  a  creature  who  might  at  the  end  of  his 
stories  take  it  into  his  head  to  do  me  some  damage  ;  and 
therefore,  saluting  him  as  graciously  as  I  knew  how,  I  took 
my  leave  of  him.  Thinking  over  the  encounter  afterwards, 
I  remembered  to  have  heard  of  the  so-called  traveling 
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grasshoppers,  or  locusts,  that  transport  themselves  from 
one  country  to  another  in  immense  swarms.  The  one 
whom  I  had  just  left  was  perhaps  a  stray  member  of  such 

a  swarm.  These  folk  are 
not  related  to  the  musical 
cicada,  who  is  also  called 
locust  and  lives  in  trees. 
There  is  a  fellow  who  can 
sing,  if  you  like  ! 

After  ten  minutes'  walk 
I  arrived  at  a  place  where 
a  path  leaving  the  forest 
broke  abruptly  across  the 
uncultivated  plain.  On 
each  side  of  this  deep  path 
rose  a  sloping  bank  on 
which  no  plants  grew.  The 
top  of  each  bank  was  a 
thick  tangle  of  old  fern 
roots,  which  hung  over  in 
such  a  way  that  from  their  extreme  edge  one's  glance  could 
sound  the  depths  of  the  path  and  sweep  over  a  broad  area. 
I  paused,  since  nothing  lured  me  farther,  and  was  about 
to  turn  back  when  my  attention  was  caught  by  something 
that  amazed  me  greatly  and  chained  me  to  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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Near  the  top  of  the  bank  opposite  and  directly  under 
the  projection  of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  Httle  cloud  of 
sand  burst  in  the  air,  rising  from  time  to  time  at  regular 
intervals,  like  a  continuous  series  of  light  explosions.  Such 
at  least  was  my  first  impression,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
appearance  must  be  produced  by  a  live  creature,  busy  at 
some  work  the  purpose  of  which  was  not  easy  to  guess. 
My  curiosity  was  greatly  excited,  and,  unable  to  restrain  it 
longer,  I  resolved  to  go  nearer  and  see  what  was  hiding 
there  in  such  a  guise.  I  noted  exactly  the  point  which  I 
must  reach  in  order  to  observe  the  proceeding  at  my  ease, 
and  then  I  slid  down  the  bank  beneath  me.  Descending 
rapidly,  I  prepared  to  clamber  up  the  other  side.    It  was 
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with  some  pains  that  I  reached  the  summit,  that  is  to  say, 
the  point  directly  under  the  projection  made  by  the  hard- 
ened soil  and  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  was  really  a  kind 
of  cornice,  which  rounded  itself  over  and  was  consequently 
impossible  to  scale.  There  was  no  need,  anyway,  for  me  to 
go  farther.  I  had  already  reached  the  level  and  the  near 
neighborhood  of  the  spot  where  had  just  occurred  the 
eruptions  of  sand. 

I  waited  a  moment  for  a  new  explosion,  which  might 
indicate  exactly  the  point  at  which  the  unseen  workman 
was  busy,  but  in  vain.  Several  minutes  passed  and  nothing 
moved.  I  must,  however,  be  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
miner.  Had  he  seen  me  ?  It  was  not  likely,  for  in  that 
case  I  should  have  seen  him.  It  was  more  probable  that 
he  was  made  aware  of  my  presence  by  the  light  sound  of 
the  sand  displaced  by  my  steps.  So  I  decided  to  keep  very 
still.  This  resolve  was  no  sooner  made,  while  an  absolute 
silence  reigned,  than  a  tiny  noise  became  perceptible.  I 
had  noted  before  sliding  into  the  path  that  the  eruption 
of  sand  took  place  exactly  under  a  tuft  of  clover,  whose 
flowering  branches  covered  the  dark  loam  of  the  bank 
with  a  rose-colored  thicket.  The  plant  of  clover  now  stood 
out  against  the  sky  at  a  little  distance,  and  thus  guided  I 
advanced  softly,  without  a  sound. 

"  It  must  be  here,"  I  thought,  arriving  at  the  edge  of 
a.  hollow.  It  was  perfectly  round  and  was  shaped  like  a 
funnel.  "  This  hole  cannot  be  the  work  of  chance  ;  but 
where  is  the  workman  .''  " 

I  looked  about  me.  Not  a  living  creature  was  in  sight 
in  all  the  summery  stillness.  I  advanced  to  the  hole  and 
wondered  at  the  perfection  of  its  outline  and  the  beautiful 
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regularity  of  its  sides,  which  made  a  sloping  battlement 
shaped  to  a  nicety.  I  noticed,  moreover,  that  these  sides 
were  built  of  loose  soil,  a  thing  which  convinced  me  that 
they  must  have  been  thrown  up  by  a  claw.  W^hile  I  was 
making  this  examination  a  voice  which  seemed  to  come 
from  below  uttered  a  violent  exclamation,  and  in  an  angry 
tone  addressed  me  thus:  ''Hey  there,  you!  Get  out  of 
the  way  !  Don't  you  see  you  are  spoiling  my  work  ?  "  At 
the  same  time  a  very  small  animal  armed  wdth  very  huge 
jaws  came  out  of  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel 
and  fixed  me  with  eyes  that  were  aglow  with  anything 
but  kindness. 

This  apparition  and  the  words  that  introduced  it  gave 
me,  I  confess,  a  feeling  very  much  akin  to  fear.  I  am 
nervous,  as  I  have  already  said,  and  I  never  like  to  be  sur- 
prised. It  is  a  matter  of  temperament.  The  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  of  brief  duration,  and,  reassured  by  the  small  size 
of  the  head  which  was  abusing  me  so,  I  began  to  observe 
it  with  some  curiosity. 

"Well,  sir,"  it  said  to  me  after  a  moment,  "have  you 
looked  at  me  long  enough  ?  Come  now,  you  mind  your 
business  and  let  me  mind  mine." 

I  was  decidedly  amazed  to  hear  this  queer  creature  ask 
me  to  let  him  mind  his  business,  and  became  still  more 
curious  to  know  what  kind  of  business  he  was  minding  at 
the  bottom  of  that  hole,  which  he  had  apparently  made 
himself. 

"  Excuse  me,  friend,"  I  said  in  my  most  amiable  voice. 
"  Pardon  me  if  I  have  done  any  damage,  and  believe  that  I 
did  not  mean  to.    I  was  absolutely  unaware  of  your  presence. 
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for  vou  are  quite  out  of  sight  in  the  bottom  of  that  hollow. 
No  doubt  you  fell  in  there  by  mistake.  I  shall  be  ven- 
glad  to  help  you  out." 

The  only  object  of  this  proposal  was  to  pacify  him,  and 
it  succeeded  better  than  I  expected  ;  it  made  him  laugh. 

"  Stupid  !  "  he  said  in  a  sharp  tone,  to  be  sure,  but  no 
longer  angr}-  ;  "I  made  this  hole,  and  I  stay  at  the  bottom 
because  it  suits  me  to." 

''  You  are  making  fun  of  me,  I  suppose.  Can  you  dream 
that  I  believe  vou  capable  of  digging  such  a  large  hole  all 
by  yourself,  and,  moreover,  without  any  special  object  ?  " 

''  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  like.  It  is  so.  I  made  it  all 
by  myself  and  with  a  most  important  object." 

I  was  well  aware  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  since  the  erup- 
tions of  sand  which  I  had  seen  from  a  distance  were  thus 
explained.  But  how  had  such  a  little  animal  managed  such 
a  singular  piece  of  work,  and  what  for .?  This  was  what  I 
wanted  to  find  out. 

"  I  believe  you,"  I  replied,  "  since  you  say  so.  But,  if 
you  please,  why  are  you  busy  at  such  a  difficult  task  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  make  a  myster\'  of  it,"  he  said. 
"  I  must  have  food,  and  I  have  a  special  liking  for  ants  ; 
but  as  they  run  faster  than  I  can,  the  more  so  that  I  have 
to  travel  backwards,  I  should  go  hungry  if  I  had  to  over- 
take them  on  the  run.    This  is  why  I  lay  traps  for  them." 

"  I  understand,"  I  said  ;  ''  when  thev  have  fallen  into 
}-our  funnel  \ou  throw  yourself  upon  them  before  they  can 
get  back  to  the  opening." 

'''  You  have  not  hit  it,  ]\Ir.  Cricket,  for  I  can't  jump  any 
better  than  I  can  run.    This  is  what  I  do." 

So  saying,  the  little  creature  drew  back  his  head  and 
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executed  with  it  a  sharp  movement  Uke  a  spring.  It  sent  a 
hailstorm,  of  sand  toward  me  that  would  have  knocked  me 
over  had  I  not  been  standing  solidly  enough  to  resist  it. 


"  See,"  he  said  ;  "  that  is  how  I  welcome  the  ants  who 
have  the  bad  luck  to  get  within  my  reach.  This  hail  of 
sand  rolls  them  over  into  my  clutches.  I  don't  have  to 
disturb  myself  at  all." 
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I  was  struck  with  astonishment,  when  all  at  once  a  recol- 
lection crossed  my  mind. 

"  You  are  an  ant  lion  of  course  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  I 
heard  talk  of  you  in  my  childhood.  When  and  from 
whom  I  can't  remember,  but  your  story  is  familiar  to  me, 

and  the  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  which  the  ants  come 
rolling  down  your  preci- 
pice has  already  been  de- 
scribed to  me  by  somebody. 
Wait  —  You  will  change 
your  shape  some  day  ;  you 
will  have  wings,  and  then 
vou  will  have  the  freedom 
of  the  air  like  the  butter- 
flies and  dragonflies,  isn't 
that  it .?  " 

''  Such  precisely  is  my 
future  destiny.  I  shall 
shortly  establish  myself  in 
the  sand  in  a  solid  shell, 
where  I  shall  spend  two 
weeks  motionless  and  with 
nothing  to  eat.  Meantime 
my  change  will  gradually  take  place,  my  wings  will  come 
out,  and  I  shall  only  have  to  break  open  this  annoying  case 
which  clothes  me  now,  smash  the  shell  which  will  have 
protected  me  during  the  period  of  transformation,  and 
unfold  my  wings.  From  that  time  forth  I  shall  go  flying 
joyfully  through  the  air.  You  see  that  if  my  present  con- 
dition is  wretched,   I   look  forward  to  a  brilliant  future. 
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During  the  long  wearisome  hours  of  inaction  to  which  my 
present  Hfe  condemns  me,  I  comfort  myself  for  the  misery 
of  to-day  by  thinking  of  to-morrow.  I  think  of  this,  too, 
when  I  am  painfully  at  work  in  the  soil  preparing  my  trap. 
Life  would  be  very  hard  if  one  could  not  hope  for  better 
things  by  and  by." 

''  No  doubt,  no  doubt  ;  you  reason  as  men  do,  friend  ant 
lion.  I  hope  that  the  ants  whom  you  trap  every  day  con- 
sole themselves  in  like  manner.  But  tell  me  a  little  about 
how  you  manage  to  dig  this  hole.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  would  show  me  how  you  do  it." 

The  ant  lion  did  not  reply  immediately,  and  I  saw  that 
he  looked  at  me  askance. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  too  bold  ?  "  I  said  to  him  ;  ''  but  I  have 
been  so  much  interested  up  to  this  point  that  I  have  the 
greatest  desire  to  know  the  rest  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
to  leave  a  gap  in  the  extraordinary  tale  which  you  have 
unfolded  to  me." 

"  Listen,"  said  the  ant  lion.  ''  I  must  confess  frankly 
what  has  made  me,  from  the  beginning,  hesitate  about  sat- 
isfying your  curiosity.  My  weakness  makes  me  timid,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  if  I  should  leave  my  stronghold  — " 

''  Do  you  think  I  have  evil  designs  upon  you  ?  The 
crickets,  thank  Heaven,  have  never  been  traitors  or  cheats  ! 
I  go  hunting,  it  is  true,  but,"  I  said,  standing  proudly  up- 
right, ''  always  openly,  without  tricks  unworthy  of  my  race. 
If  I  had  the  wish  to  harm  you,  as  you  seem  to  imagine, 
would  I  need  to  lure  you  out  of  your  refuge  ?  Would  it 
not  suffice  me  to  attack  you  in  the  bottom  of  your  hole  ?  " 

Boasting  so  of  my  noble  frankness  of  nature,  I  quite 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  beautiful  quality  was  exactly 
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the  one  most  lacking  in  my  new  acquaintance,  who  Hved 
by  cunning.  But  he  was  not  in  the  least  offended  by 
what  I  said,  and  seemed  somewhat  impressed  by  my  last 
argument. 

"You  are  right,"  he  said;  "excuse  my  hesitation.  I 
trust  myself  absolutely  to  your  good  faith."  And  so  saying 
be  began  to  clamber  up  the  side  of  the  hole.  I  saw  him 
thus  for  the  first  tim.e,  for  until  then  only  his  head  and 
jaws  had  been  visible. 

He  was  a  creature  of  most  singular  build.  His  body  was 
as  thick  as  my  head  and  seemed  to  be  soft.  It  was  of  a 
dull  gray  color.  His  thorax  was  relatively  small,  as  if  the 
head  really  weighed  it  down.  The  head  bore,  as  I  have 
said,  two  long  jaws,  slightly  cur\^ed,  with  teeth  on  the  inner 
edge.  His  motions  were  queer.  He  did  not  go  forward 
on  his  legs  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  but  drew  himself  back- 
ward in  jerks,  using  the  end  of  his  body,  which  cur\-ed 
down  into  the  ground. 

He  did  not  travel  on  top  of  the  ground,  but  half-buried, 
and  he  thus  left  behind  him  a  deep  furrow.  I  followed  him 
for  a  short  distance  till  he  told  me  that .  he  was  about  to 
begin  operations.  I  saw  him  trace  a  circular  furrow,  with 
a  diameter  three  times  the  length  of  my  body,  though  it 
was,  say,  ten  or  twelve  times  his  own.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
perfect  regularity  with  which  he  drew  his  new  circle,  a  thing 
he  did  wholly  by  instinct,  for  he  could  not  see,  buried  as 
he  was  in  sand.  As  I  have  said,  he  proceeded  in  jerks. 
At  ever}-'  step  his  lowered  head  was  sharply  thrown  back, 
as  if  it  were  moved  by  a  spring,  and  he  threw^  off  to  a  dis- 
tance the  sand  which  covered  it.    I  saw  again  those  little 
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explosions  which  had  perplexed  me  when  I  observed  them 
from  the  top  of  the  other  height. 

''  You  see  how  I  do  it,"  said  the  ant  lion,  bringing  him- 
self to  a  standstill.  ''  There  's  no  need  to  go  on.  I  do  not 
do  much  more  than  that,  except  that  I  keep  making  the 
circle  smaller  as  I  go  on.    It  is  hard  work,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  asked  how  much  time  it  took  him  to  finish  the  trap. 

"An  hour  at  least,"  he  answered,  "and  sometimes  the 
soil  is  not  right  for  it  and  I  have  to  start  another.  Some- 
times, too,  it  is  destroyed  by  some  accident  and  then  it  all 
has  to  be  done  over.  Fortunately,"  he  added,  "  I  shall  not 
have  to  carry  on  this  life  of  a  laborer  much  longer.  I  am 
now  full-grown,  and  before  a  great  while  I  shall  shut  myself 
into  my  shell  and  go  on  into  the  change." 

I  thanked  the  ant  lion  warmly  for  his  kindness  in  grati- 
fying my  curiosity,  and  as  I  left  him  I  congratulated  him 
on  his  approaching  transformation,  which  seemed  to  please 
him. 

I  descended  the  bank,  feeling  very  glad  that  I  had  had 
the  happy  thought  of  pushing  my  excursion  so  far.  At 
that  point  the  slope  was  rather  steep  and  I  hesitated  a 
moment,  wondering  if  I  should  jump  straight  down  into 
the  path  or  return  to  it  by  the  winding  route  along  which 
I  had  come. 

This  hesitation,  delaying  my  departure  a  little,  came  very 
near  being  fatal  to  me,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Of  the  tv\-o  ways  that  were  for  my  choosing  I  took  the 
second.  I  went  down  toward  the  right,  follo\^'ing  the  foot 
of  the  cornice  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  got  back  to  the 
place  where  the  sloping  bank  offered  me  an  easy  descent. 
I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  during  my  conversation  with 
the  ant  lion  the  sky  had  become  overcast.  Little  by  little 
the  atmosphere,  burning  in  the  morning,  had  groxsn  hea\y, 
breathless.  The  absolute  stillness  of  ever}^  leaf  on  the  birch 
trees  and  larches  near  at  hand  was  a  sign  of  that  dead 
calm  in  the  air  which  presages  a  storm.  In  fact,  before  I 
had  left  the  shelter  of  the  crest  on  which  I  stood,  a  flash 
of  lightning,  followed  by  a  great  crash  of  thunder,  told  me 
that  the  tempest  had  burst  its  chains.  Drops  of  rain  began 
to  fall,  and  their  patter  on  the  leaves  grew  louder  and  louder. 
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It  became  almost  at  once  a  deafening  roar,  intense  and 
continuous,  and  soon  a  regular  flood  was  pouring  itself  out 
upon  the  earth.  I  could  not  go  on  with  my  journey  under 
such  circumstances.  I  was  perfectly  sheltered,  so  I  waited 
for  the  heavy  shower  to  pass,  thinking  then  to  pursue  my 
way.  It  was  the  fury  of  a  summer  storm  and  could  not 
last  long. 

After  a  few  moments  a  thread  of  water  was  formed  in 
the  hollow  path  under  me  ;  but  this  thread  grew  rapidly 
and  took  the  proportions  of  a  torrent,  which,  following  the 
path,  issued  from  the  wood,  crossed  the  bed  of  strawberries, 
and  went  on  to  empty  itself  into  the  pond  which  filled  the 
bottom  of  the  valley. 

The  rain  continued  to  fall  violently,  and  the  water  soon 
began  to  flow  from  the  crest  that  protected  me,  tracing 
numbers  of  parallel  streams  in  the  bank.  Sheltered  by  the 
projection  of  earth,  I  was  looking  on  at  the  heavy  shower 
and  mentally  applauding  the  foresight  of  the  ant  lion  in 
placing  his  trap  in  a  spot  that  was  roofed  over  from  rain, 
when  I  suddenly  found  myself  overflowed  with  water  on 
one  side.  I  turned  quickly  and  saw  that  the  water  was 
gushing  out  from  the  wall  behind  me.  At  the  same  moment 
a  stone  was  detached  from  the  cornice.  I  raised  my  eyes 
and  saw  with  terror  that  the  mass  of  earth  which  formed 
the  arch  of  my  shelter,  undermined  by  the  water,  threatened 
to  tip  over  and  crush  me.  With  a  leap  quick  as  the  thought 
which  inspired  it  I  jumped  aside.  Of  what  happened  then 
I  have  only  a  confused  impression.  I  rolled  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  together  with  stones,  sand,  and 
rubbish  of  every  kind.  When  I  recovered  from  the  fright 
into  which  this  swift  disaster  had  thrown  me,  I  was  in 
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the  torrent,  dragged  and  whirled  about  among  fragments 
without  number,  I  remember  vaguely  that  I  instinctively 
caught  hold  of  something  \Aihich  whirled  with  me  in  the 
cascade,  and  that  I  did  not  let  go  of  it  again. 

Impulse  often  causes  us  to  commit  blunders  by  which 
we  are  undone.  If  I  had  been  in  a  condition  to  reason 
things  out,  I  should  certainly  have  taken  care  not  to  get 
hold  of  an  object  more  bulky  than  myself,  since  I  risked 
being  crushed  by  it  in  the  wild  plunges  that  we  made  to- 
gether. But  things  did  not  go  so  badly.  After  a  series 
of  evolutions  and  a  succession  of  waterfalls,  during  an  in- 
terval which  seemed  to  me  extraordinarily  long,  I  arrived 
at  a  quieter  spot.  The  deafening  tumult  of  the  water  in 
which  I  had  been  dancing  like  a  fisherman's  fly  a  little 
before  had  given  place  to  a  reassuring  silence. 

When  I  gathered  my  wits  together  I  realized  that  the 
object  with  which  I  had  made  my  perilous  passage  was 
nothing  other  than  a  pine  cone.  The  pine  cone  floated, 
and  I  tried  to  get  a  footing  on  the  part  which  was  above 
water.  But  I  was  to  learn  that  this  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  a  feat  as  it  seemed  at  first  glance.  It  is  true  that 
the  scales  offered  me  an  excellent  foothold,  but  as  soon 
as  I  would  pull  myself  up,  the  cone  itself  rolled  over  and 
I  found  myself  underneath.  Then  I  bethought  me  to  try 
to  board  my  unsteady  craft  by  one  of  its  ends.  I  thus 
reached  the  top  and  succeeded  in  keeping  my  position 
by  marvels  of  acrobatic  skill.  It  was  not  without  a  lively 
satisfaction  that  I  found  myself  in  that  much  safer  place. 
If  it  was  not  wholly  reassuring,  it  was  distinctly  an  im- 
provement on  that  which  I  had  just  occupied.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  breathe  deeply  ten  times  in  succession  ; 
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the  second  was  to  cast  a  look  about  me  in  order  to  judge 
of  my  position  and  what  it  might  promise. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  zone  of  water  inclosed  on 
all  sides  by  a  shelving  bank,  inclined  in  a  slight  slope  and 
scattered  here  and  there  with  groups  of  shrubs.  I  readily 
recognized  the  pond  which  I  had  passed  on  the  even- 
ing of  my  arrival  in  the  park.  This  very  morning  from 
the  edge  of  the  forest  I  had  seen  the  pond  at  a  distance, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  its  little  valley.  Over  yonder  was 
the  grove,  and  in  front  of  it  the  uncultivated  plain  that 
formed  its  borders.  At  its  lower  edge  the  bed  of  straw- 
berries lay  spread  on  the  slope,  broken  by  the  deep  path 
through  which  I  had  just  descended  so  hastily.  Still  far- 
ther below  lay  the  road,  which  was  separated  from  the 
pond  only  by  a  grassy  border.  Floods  of  water  were  still 
pouring  down  from  the  bank  in  cascades.  They  were  the 
same  waters  that  had  transformed  the  path  into  a  torrent 
after  the  storm  broke,  and,  cutting  off  cross-country  to  reach 
the  pond,  had  brought  me  to  my  present  plight. 

The  rain  was  almost  over.  The  setting  sun  was  coming 
out  from  the  clouds  to  dart  oblique  rays  over  everything. 
The  storm  had  passed  ;  the  air  was  still  and  came  to  me 
sweet,  fresh,  and  full  of  grateful  odors.  Across  the  sky  went 
swift  lines  of  swallows  uttering  shrill  cries,  and  a  few  young 
ones  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  pond,  dipping  the  water 
now  and  again  with  their  light  wings.  One  of  them,  dart- 
ing near  me,  almost  tipped  me  off  the  raft,  setting  it  danc- 
ing in  a  way  that  made  me  shiver.  I  continued  to  hold  my 
position  on  the  pine  cone  at  cost  of  great  effort,  feeling  all 
the  time  that  it  might  roll  over  with  me.    I  saw  a  large  lily 
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pad  not  far  off,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  could  reach 
it,  I  should  be  much  safer  and  certainly  more  comfortable 
than  on  the  unstable  object  which  at  present  gave  me  a 
foothold. 

The  impulse  of  the  water  at  the  moment  of  my  plunge 
had  for  several  moments  carried  me  away  from  the  bank  ; 
but  this  had  slackened  little  by  little,  then  ceased  entirely, 
and  the  pine  cone  no  longer  rocked. 

The  hurricane  had  worked  great  havoc  on  the  banks 
of  the  pond,  and  the  water  was  covered  with  fragments  of 
wood,  blades  of  grass,  and  bodies  of  insects.  Examining 
the  sad  evidences  of  the  storm,  I  fixed  my  attention  upon  a 
movement  of  the  water  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lily  pad  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
That  movement,  which  grew  stronger,  was  in  rings,  and 
their  center  must  be,  so  far  as  one  could  judge  of  it,  an 
insect  that  v/as  struggling  in  the  water.  I  raised  a  shout 
or  two  to  attract  his  attention  and  show  the  direction  he 
must  take  if  he  was  still  able  to  swim.  I  thought  that  I  got 
an  answer,  but  it  was  so  weak  that  the  sound  hardly  reached 
me.  It  was  plainly  a  call  for  help,  but  what  could  I  do  .?  I 
was  myself  in  the  same  sorry  condition  of  needing  aid. 
I  repeated  my  cry  to  encourage  him  and  rouse  his  ebbing 
strength  by  the  hope  of  help  at  hand.  He  answered  me 
again,  and  this  time  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  voice  was 
louder  and  nearer.  I  again  repeated  the  call,  but  all  these 
shouts  had  a  very  different  effect  from  that  which  I  had 
intended.  While  I  was  stretching  as  high  as  possible  on 
my  claws  in  order  to  see  the  unfortunate  whom  I  hoped 
to  save,  and  also  to  send  him  a  word  of  cheer,  I  suddenly 
saw  emerging  from  the  water  near  him  an  enormous  head 
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and  a  wide  gullet  that  openecj 
Then  the  head  withdrew  again, 
reached  across  to  me  and  all  1 
the  swimmer  had  escaped  beinJ 
learn  later  on.   I  expected  ever)] 
of  the  monster,  who  was,  I  had 
now  doubtless  preparing  to  ma| 
attracted  him  by  my  shouts. 

While  I  was  thus  taking  stot 
beside  me  the  blessed  lily  pad  J 
by  the  plunge  of  the  frog  had! 
He  had  done  me  one  good  tu 
the  distance  with  a  swift  glaii 
together,  made  a  desperate  lei 


Really,  my  affairs  were  goinJ 
bigger,  and,  above  all,  was  steil 
joyfully  shook  my  limbs  free  ll 
they  had  been  condemned  fo 
saw  the  pine  cone  that  had  canj 
ther  and  farther  away,  under  thel 
given  it.  So  the  unfortunate  s\\\ 
breakers,  does  not  hesitate  to 
the  wave  has  set  him,  even  tlj 
provision  against  hunger  and 

It  was  the  same  with  me.  Tl 
turbed  me,  and  I  was  in  a  hurr) 
for  something  more  solid.  Thel 
was  large,  very  flat,  circular,  an| 
the  rounds  of  it,  and  I  confess 
of  a  bill  of  fare.    But  it  had  ])i| 
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urgent,  namely,  that  I  need  not  myself  be  made  a  meal  of  ; 
and,  like  all  shipwrecked  folk,  I  counted  on  time  and  espe- 
cially on  some  happy  turn  of  things  to  get  me  out  of  trouble. 

Something,  however,  that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  the 
water  as  it  began  to  clear,  did  not  much  tend  to  increase 
my  pleasant  sense  of 
security.  The  pond  was 
populated  with  other 
monsters  than  frogs, 
and  I  saw  among  the 
water  lilies  an  animal 
of  a  dreadful  aspect. 
He  was  taller  than  I, 
though  less  fat,  built  in 
ilexible  rings,  was  of 
a  greenish  color,  and 
moved  like  a  snake. 
His  head  was  large  and 
heavy  and  armed  with 
the  sharpest  of  jaws. 
He  looked  at  me  a 
moment  with  a  threat- 
ening air  that  gave  me 
the  shivers.  He  cer- 
tainly was  no  harmless  creature.  I  had  never  seen  his  like 
and  did  not  know  his  name.  I  learned  it  afterwards,  —  he 
was  a  larva  of  the  diving  beetle.  This  larva  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  has  well 
earned  the  nickname  ''  water  tiger." 

Night  began  to  fall  and  the  bats  were  not  slow  in  putting 
in  an  appearance.  One  of  them  flapped  very  near  me,  and 
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I  did  not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  this  made  my  situa- 
tion very  much  worse.  Alone  on  that  Uly  pad  without  defense 
of  any  kind,  I  had  nowhere  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the 
hungry  bats.  On  tlie  contrary,  my  body  with  its  black  dress 
stood  out  distinctly  on  the  uniform  green  of  the  raft.  What 
was  I  to  do .''  I  began  to  despair  of  being  able  to  save  myself 
from  the  new  peril,  when  I  had  an  inspiration.  I  did  not 
delay  putting  the  idea  to  practical  use.  Hastening  to  the 
edge  of  the  leaf,  I  seized  it  with  my  four  claws,  and,  draw- 
ing it  vigorously  toward  me  as  I  fell  back,  I  doubled  it  up 
for  a  good  part  of  its  surface.  What  luck  !  I  saw  a  juicy, 
fat  slug  attached  to  the  wrong  side  of  my  raft  !  To  grasp 
it  and  carry  it  under  the  shelter  which  I  had  contrived  was 
the  work  of  an  instant.  At  a  single  stroke  I  had  acquired 
a  supper  and  a  protecting  roof.  Moreover,  being  reassured 
as  to  a  quiet  night,  I  ate  with  a  good  appetite.  Then  I  pre- 
pared myself  to  take  a  little  rest,  of  which  I  stood  in  great 
need,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 


CHAPTER  XI 
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I  passed  the  first  half  of  the  night  comfortably.  Occa- 
sionally my  raft  was  jarred  by  rough  shocks  that  woke  me 
up.  I  did  not  know  to  what  to  attribute  this,  but  imagined 
that  it  must  be  produced  by  frogs  who  struck  against  the 
lily-pad  stem  in  swimming.  Once,  moved  by  curiosity  to 
see  what  the  weather  was,  I  put  my  head  out  of  its  im- 
provised shelter.  The  night  was  beautiful.  Not  a  breath 
of  air  rippled  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  moon,  half 
hidden  in  delicate  clouds,  softly  bathed  the  landscape  in 
bluish  light,  veiling  all  but  the  outlines  and  high  reliefs. 
The  bats  had  taken  themselves  off,  and  with  them  went 
the  peril  that  I  had  feared  during  the  evening.  Thankful 
for  safety  I  did  not  rejoice  too  much  in  my  own  escape.    I 
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was  haunted  by  the  thought  of  my  companions  and  their 
possible  fate  during  the  storm. 

As  for  me,  my  position  was  tolerably  queer  for  a  cricket. 
It  is  true  that  I  was  comparatively  safe  on  the  raft.  For- 
tune had  procured  me  food,  because  the  slug  would  fill 
my  larder  for  some  time,  but  after  that  — .''  I  had,  of 
course,  the  expedient  of  eating  my  raft,  but  in  addition 
to  the  fact  that  such  fare  lacked  variety,  it  could  not  be 
prolonged  forever.  There  must  come  the  day  in  which 
I  should  be  forced  to  stop  it,  in  order  not  literally  to  eat 
myself  out  of  house  and  home.  I  mentally  made  a  calcula- 
tion as  to  what  part  of  the  floor  I  could  sacrifice  with  profit 
to  my  stomach  yet  not  endanger  my  security,  and  saw  that 
I  had  enough  of  it  for  two  weeks  at  least.  The  prospect 
was  somewhat  reassuring,  since  I  still  hoped  to  be  set  free, 
and  it  was  possible  that  in  two  weeks  things  might  change 
for  the  better. 

I  was  at  this  point  in  my  reflections  when  I  heard  a  cry 
of  distress  near  at  hand  and  saw  something  moving  on  the 
edge  of  the  raft.  I  ran  up  to  it,  while  another  yet  more  des- 
perate cry  was  heard,  and  found  a  large  ant  grappled  to  my 
leaf,  resisting  energetically  the  attack  of  an  animal,  whose 
head  only  was  dimly  to  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  water.  It 
was  doing  its  best  to  drag  the  ant  back  from  the  raft. 

Without  hesitation,  obeying  those  spontaneous  and  gen- 
erous impulses  that  are  natural  to  me,  I  seized  the  ant  by 
the  front  claws  and  with  a  vigorous  effort  dragged  her 
backward,  and  with  her  the  foe,  that  would  not  abandon  its 
prey,  drawing  them  both  to  the  very  middle  of  the  raft. 

The  creature  with  which  I  was  contesting  its  prey  was 
a  water  tiger.    Finding  himself  lifted  out  of  his  element, 
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he  let  go  of  the  ant,  and,  probably  thinking  that  I  was  about 
to  attack  him,  forestalled  me  by  throwing  himself  upon  me. 
I  had  hoped  to  make  him  understand  that  I  had  no  such 
evil  intent  with  regard  to  him,  but  how  explain  oneself  to 
such  a  fury  ?  I  had  need  to  defend  myself.  One  of  my 
quick  side  movements  prevented  him  from  grasping  my 
head,  but  the  big  jaws  that  he  opened  with  an  enormous 
sweep  came  together  round  one  of  my  front  claws.  Those 
ugly  jaws  were  luckily  not  cutting,  though  terribly  sharp, 
having  been  made  to  bore  and  not  to  saw. 

However,  the  attack  toppled  me  over,  and  I  felt  his  flex- 
ible body  strike  my  flanks  with  repeated  blows,  though  he 
did  not  let  go  his  hold  on  my  claw.  My  stout  armor  made 
me  insensible  to  the  blows,  but  I  understood  the  change 
in  his  tactics.  He  was  trying,  while  keeping  his  hold  on 
me,  to  push  me  toward  the  edge  of  the  leaf  and  force  me 
into  the  water. 

I  succeeded,  however,  in  struggling  to  my  feet,  and  in 
this  position  I  at  least  no  longer  feared  being  dragged  off 
the  raft  ;  but  unfortunately  I  was  held  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  unable  to  use  my  jaws  at  all  because  of  the  inflexibility 
of  my  neck.  My  resistance  was  thus  reduced  to  mere  inac- 
tion and  could  not  have  lasted  long  if  effective  aid  had  not 
come  at  the  very  moment  when  I  began  to  despair.  Till 
now  the  ant  had  stood  aside,  awaiting,  no  doubt,  a  good 
chance  to  lend  a  claw,  but  when  she  saw  that  I  was  unable 
to  shake  off  my  foe,  she  judged  the  right  moment  had  come. 
She  charged  upon  him  forthwith  with  that  courage  and  in- 
telligence which  mark  the  insects  of  her  race.  She  threw 
herself  boldly  upon  him,  and,  opening  her  jaws,  grasped 
him  round  the  neck. 
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The  neck  of  a  water  tiger  is  very  slender  and  covered 
with  a  deUcate  skin,  a  pecuharity  which  allows  the  head  to 
move  in  every  direction  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  this  part 
of  the  body  ill  protected.  The  stout  jaws  of  the  ant  closed 
on  the  neck  of  the  tiger  in  no  gentle  embrace.  The  mon- 
ster at  once  let  me  go  and  turned  to  face  this  unexpected 
attack,  but  the  ant  did  not  give  him  time  to  turn  round. 
With  three  swift  blows  of  her  jaws  she  finished  the  work 
which  she  had  so  gallantly  begun.  In  an  instant  the  head 
was  parted  from  the  body,  and  my  enemy,  headless  and  for- 
ever powerless,  fled  raging,  leaving  to  us  as  a  trophy  that 
very  important  part  of  his  anatomy.  And  as  he  plunged 
again  into  his  own  element  I  might  have  reflected  that  most 
people  who  lose  their  tempers  end  by  losing  their  heads. 
I  was  too  exhausted  to  think  of  this  at  the  moment. 

This  swift  close  of  the  fight  came  none  too  soon,  for  I 
was  at  the  end  of  my  powers.  I  got  my  breath  and  looked 
at  the  ant,  of  whom  so  far  I  had  had  but  a  glimpse. 

The  newcomer  appeared  to  belong  to  the  large  species 
of  ants  that  dwell  in  populous  groups  in  the  huge  heaps 
of  twigs  that  are  sometime^cfbundrin  the  woods.  Without 
ever  having  seen  them,  because  it  is  dangerous  to  approach 
them,  I  knew  about  those  formidable  cities.  I  had  heard 
of  them  from  a  bee  who  was  a  former  friend  of  mine.  The 
ant  that  stood  before  me  was  very  large,  and  what  struck 
me  first  of  all  was  the  fact  that  she  lacked  one  feeler.  This 
gave  her  a  strange  and  almost  ludicrous  appearance. 

She  looked  me  over,  on  her  part,  without  speaking,  in- 
tent upon  cleaning  her  claws,  but  was  the  first  to  break  a 
silence  which  was  becoming  embarrassing. 
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"  You  lent  a  claw  just  in  time,  cricket  ;  but  for  you,  I 
should  be  out  there  between  those  two  jaws." 

''And  without  your  assistance,"  I  rejoined,  "  the  recent 
struggle  might  have  ended  for  me  in  the  same  w-ay." 

''  Ah,  but  you  went  into  the  fight  in  my  defense.  I  am 
the  one  who  is  obliged,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude. I  offer  you  my  friendship.  Henceforth  there  shall 
be  between  us  a  bond  of  good  faith.    Are  you  agreed  ?  " 

This  frank,  dr}',  and  ready  cordiality  pleased  me,  and  the 
friendship  offered  me  with  such  good  will  was  accepted 
without  hesitation. 

I  knew  a  little  about  ants  ;  indeed,  I  had  often  seen  them 
and  had  often  heard  of  the  powerful  race  that  play  so  prom- 
inent a  part  in  the  world,  but  as  to  visiting  them,  I  had 
never  had  occasion  to  do  so  and  had  certainly  never  sought 
one.  All  that  I  had  heard  of  them  had  given  me  a  decided 
prejudice  against  them.  Indeed,  among  us  they  pass  for 
folk  of  a  quarrelsome  nature,  of  difficult  and  irritable  dis- 
position. On  the  other  hand,  they  are  said  to  be  Ytry  intel- 
ligent, diligent,  thrifty,  devoted  to  family  ties,  and  animated 
by  a  national  feeling  that  they  carr)-  to  great  lengths.  Men, 
I  believe,  call  it  a  clannish  spirit.  Ever)^  tribe,  and  there  are 
many,  considers  itself  superior  to  all  the  others,  and  this 
brings  about  many  wars  among  them.  I  had  also  heard 
that  they  w^ere  not  ver}^  hospitable  and  took  it  ill  if  one  so 
much  as  looked  in  their  direction.  The  large  species  of  the 
woods,  especially  the  tribe  to  which  belonged  the  ant  whom 
fate  had  thrown  in  my  path,  had  in  this  respect  the  worst 
reputation.  The  big  cities  which  they  inhabit  are  surrounded 
by  a  great  deal  of  myster}^  No  outsider  may  approach  them, 
much  less  enter  them.   My  knowledge  of  them  was  founded, 
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as  I  have  said,  on  what  the  winged  insects  had  told  me,  — 
the  only  ones  who  dare  risk  themselves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  but  in  regard  to  their  lack  of  hospitality  I  was  in 
part  misinformed.  I  learned  later  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  tolerate  a  great 
many  guests,  and  w^hen 
I  had  occasion  to  know 
them  better  I  corrected 
some  of  my  prejudices, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

Although  I  was  un- 
der the  sway  of  these 
prejudices  at  the  mo- 
ment, I  had  no  desire 
to  reject  the  friendly 
advances  which  had 
been  made  me  by  the 
ant  whom  I  had  saved, 
especially  in  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we 
were  thrown  together, 
so  I  hastened  to  meet 
her  halfway. 

I  asked  her  politely  what  had  brought  her  to  such  a  pass. 

''  I  was  late,"  she  replied,  ''and  far  from  home  yester- 
day afternoon  when  the  storm  broke.  The  rain  began 
just  as  I  plunged  into  the  hollow  pathway  which  leads 
from  the  highway  to  the  woods.  I  was  familiar  with  the 
road,  which  I  had  so  often  traveled,  but  the  rain  increased 
and  it  was  soon  impossible  to  go  on.  Then  I  took  refuge 
under  a  stone  to  wait  for  the  downpour  to  pass  ;  but  I  made 
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a  bad  choice  of  a  retreat,  for  fifteen  minutes  later  a  furious 
torrent  overturned  the  stone  under  which  I  tliought  myself 
safe,  and  carried  me  into  the  pond.  I  swam  for  a  while, 
but  with  difficulty,  for  I  w^as  half  under  water." 

I  knew  then  that  it  was  she  to  whom  I  had  shouted. 
She  continued  her  story. 

''  I  ended  by  making  a  landing  on  a  water  lily,  near  this 
leaf.  I  crept  into  the  lily,  meaning  to  rest  awhile  first  and 
then  consider  quietly  some  means  of  returning  to  land.  I 
forgot  myself  till  nightfall,  and  fancy  my  amazement  when 
I  thought  to  step  out  and  observe  the  w^eather,  to  find  that 
the  flower  had  closed  and  made  me  a  prisoner  ! 

"  However,  this  did  not  greatly  disturb  me,  for  I  knew 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  free  myself  whenever  I  wished, 
and  finding  myself  quite  safe  in  this  box-like  retreat,  I 
resolved  to  pass  the  night  there  and  so  fell  asleep. 

"  When  I  awoke,  thinking  that  the  sun  must  be  up, 
I  began  to  attack  the  walls  of  my  prison  with  my  active 
jaws,  and  soon  made  a  hole.  I  had  scarcely  begun  when, 
to  my  astonishment,  a  thread  of  water  entered  and  filled 
the  hollow  of  the  flower.  I  should  have  been  drowned  if 
I  had  not  made  haste  to  get  out.  But  I  was  not  at  the  end 
of  my  surprises. 

"  From  some  cause  which  I  did  not  at  first  understand, 
but  which  I  later  fancied  must  have  been  the  change  of 
level  in  the  pond,  the  flower  in  which  I  had  taken  refuge 
a  few  hours  before  no  longer  floated  on  top  of  the  water, 
but  was  partly  submerged.  I  was  thus  under  the  neces- 
sity of  seeking  another  refuge.  I  immediately  started  to 
swim,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I  reached  this  leaf  ;  but 
just  as  I  grasped  it  to  climb  up  I  felt  myself  caught  by 
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the  back  part  of  my  body,  which  was  still  under  the  water. 
Somebody  was  trying  to  drag  me  down.  I  struggled  harder 
and  instinctively  uttered  a  cry  of  fear.   You  know  the  rest." 

''It  was  fortunate  for  you,"  I  rejoined,  "that  at  that 
very  moment  curiosity  had  prompted  me  to  leave  my 
shelter  and  look  out  at  the  weather.  Otherwise  I  should 
have  come  too  late." 

"  Exactly.  I  was  in  desperate  straits,  and  if  you  had 
been  less  prompt  in  coming  to  my  aid,  I  should  have  been 
lost."  Then  she  continued,  with  a  smile  :  "We  have  con- 
sidered the  ways  of  the  ant.  Now  for  you.  How  do  you 
happen  to  be  here  ?  " 

"I  too  was  in  the  hollow  pathway  you  tell  of,  and  it 
was  the  very  same  flood  that  swept  me  into  this  pond." 

"  Now  that  our  curiosity  is  satisfied,  allow  me  to  settle 
with  my  hunger.  I  have  eaten  nothing  for  some  time  and 
am  half  famished." 

So  saying,  the  ant  approached  the  head  of  the  water 
tiger  and  began  to  feed.  I  left  her  and  withdrew  again 
under  my  leafy  shelter,  to  renew  my  interrupted  sleep  till 
the  sun  should  rise. 


CHAPTER  XII 

I  ACCEPT  AN  INVITATION 

The  night  passed  without  other  incident.  When  I  came 
out  again  the  day  was  bright,  and  the  ant,  standing  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  fold  in  the  leaf,  was  making  her 
toilet,  that  is  to  say,  she  was  rubbing  her  body  and  her 
head  and  passing  successively  all  the  joints  of  her  limbs 
between  her  jaws.  I  did  the  same  after  I  had  bid  her 
good  morning. 

This  operation  over,  I  asked  her  to  draw  near  and  hold 
a  council  on  a  matter  which  gave  me  some  concern, 
namely,  the  manner  of  our  return  to  dr)^  land. 

"As  to  that,"  she  said,  "think  no  more  about  it.  We 
shall  return  to  the  shore  as  soon  as  the  wind  comes  up. 
Meantime,  let  us  chat." 

"  You  know  a  way  to  reach  the  bank  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

"  Tell  me  your  plan." 

"  You  shall  see.  It  is  my  affair  and  you  need  not  worry 
about  it.    \\>  can  go  ashore  when  you  like." 

Her  assurance  quieted  my  anxiety,  and  trusting  to  her 
cleverness,  I  insisted  no  further. 

We  talked  a  long  time  about  the  locality  where  she 
lived,  the  population  of  her  city,  her  daily  occupations.  I 
learned  that  she  resided  down  below  in  the  wood,  which  we 
could  see  not  far  off,  in  a  city  which  had  many  thousands 
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of  inhabitants  ;  that  this  city  was  not  the  only  one  in  the 
neighborhood,  —  there  was  another  at  a  short  distance, 
equally  populous. 

"  Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  city  are  of  the 
same  species  as  ours,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them," 
said  she.    "  They  are  very  bad  neighbors." 


I  thought  to  myself  that  probably  the  neighbors  said  as 
much  of  her  people. 

''There  are  also,"  she  went  on,  "other  colonies  of  ants 
near  ours,  —  yellow  ants,  black,  gray,  brown,  —  but  they 
are  common  folk  and  we  scarcely  notice  them." 

I  told  her  in  my  turn,,  in  a  few  words  and  without  any 
details,  what  had  brought  me  to  these  parts.    She  said  : 

"In  fact  I  was  astonished  to  meet  you  in  this  region. 
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You  move  in  the  best  society,  I  fancy,  and  yet  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of  a  cricket  hereabouts." 

"As  you  see,"  I  rejoined  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  a  vaga- 
bond, without  house  or  home,  — a  kind  of  adventurer." 

''  What  shall  you  do  when  you  leave  the  pond  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  down  there  I  have  a  kind  of  makeshift 
abode  and  a  few  chance  acquaintances  ;  but  Heaven  knows 
if,  after  the  deluge  of  yesterday,  I  shall  find  house  or 
friends  still  there." 

"  It  is  doubtful.  At  all  events,  if  you  are  in  any  embar- 
rassment I  can  offer  you  the  hospitality  of  my  home." 

At  this  proposal,  which  I  was  not  expecting,  I  jumped 
and  looked  at  her  in  amazement.    She  noticed  this. 

"  That  surprises  you  ?  " 

''  Certainly,  and  with  reason  I  think." 

''  Why .?  " 

''  I  have  always  heard  that  strangers  were  positively  pro- 
hibited from  going  anywhere  near  an  ant  hill." 

"That  is  true,"  she  rejoined.  "  If  you  should  venture 
alone  in  the  vicinity  of  our  city,  you  would  run  great  risk 
of  harsh  treatment,  but  under  my  conduct  you  have  nothing 
to  fear.    We  have  a  great  many  guests." 

"  Do  you  think  they  would  receive  me  ?  " 

"Of  course.    Why  not.?" 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  you  have  a  reputation  for 
the  opposite  of  hospitality." 

"In  general  it  is  deserved.  We  accord  rather  a  bad  re- 
ception to  strangers,  but  that  does  not  come  from  a  blind 
hostility  to  all  strangers.  We  do  not  like  the  curious,  or 
beggars,  or  lazy  or  useless  people,  that  is  all." 

"  I  should  be  afraid  of  being  included  among  the  last." 
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''I  will  arrange  the  matter —    In  any  case,  presented 
by  me — " 

''  Oh,   under  your  safe   conduct  I   might  venture,   no 
doubt.     And    you 
say  that  you  have 
other  guests  ?  '  ' 

"Yes,  any  num- 
ber of  them.  We 
have  many  serv- 
ants and  prison- 
ers, too,  whom  we 
force  to  labor,  peo- 
ple who  entertain 
us  —  That  is  it  ! 
Now  I  think  of  it, 
I  shall  introduce 
you  as  a  musician .  '  ' 

''  Then  that  is 
settled,  '  '  I  said, 
smiling.  "  I  will 
put  my  fortune  to 
the  touch." 

We  continued 
for  some  time  to 
chat  of  various 
things.  The  ant, 
who  was  of  a  lively 
disposition,  had  a  ready  wit  and  a  broad  culture.  After  a 
few  moments  I  noted  that  she  seemed  ill  at  ease,  and  I 
asked  the  reason. 

"  There  are  dragon  flies  around  here,"  she  said.  "  Now, 
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one  hardlv  cares  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  those  brigands. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  rather  too  conspicuous  on 
this  leaf." 

''  I  will  defend  you." 

"  Thank  vou  ;  but  I  shall  make  a  hole  in  this  fold  just 
the  s:mie.    I  shall  so  have  a  safe  refuge  whatever  happens." 

I  was  also  of  the  opinion  tliat  it  was  a  wise  precaution. 
There  were,  indeed,  the  openings  at  the  ends  of  the  fold, 
but  these  were  less  easy  of  access  than  that  which  the  ant 
proposed  to  make  for  herself.  She  soon  had  a  hole  at  the 
ver\'  spot  where  she  was  standing. 

''  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  fear.  At 
the  least  alarm  I  shall  vanish." 

"  Are  vou  so  much  afraid  of  tlie  dragon  flies  ?  " 

''  Terriblv,  and  not  without  reason.  If  I  fell  into  the 
clutches  of  one  of- them,  I  should  make  just  one  mouthful." 

"  Are  tliere  many  of  them  at  the  brink  of  the  pond  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  of  eveiy  species." 

We  paused  for  a  time  to  watch  their  graceful  and  swift 
movements.  After  a  moment  the  ant  said  to  me  :  "  Now 
tlie  wind  is  coming  up.  Don't  you  think  that  it  would  be 
as  well  to  land  ^  " 

"  Certainly.  We  cannot  stay  here  forever.  But  I  do  not 
see  the  means  of  transportation  an}-where  around." 

"It  is  not  aroimd  us  ;  we  shall  go  on  this  leaf." 

"  But  it  is  fast." 

''  We  will  cast  it  loose." 

"  Bravo  !  "  I  cried.  "  Why  didn't  I  think  of  so  simple 
a  trick  .^  " 

"'  Come,  let  us  get  to  work.  Your  instruments  are 
stronger  than  mine.    Cut  off  the  moorings." 
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Without  further  ado  I  bit  int(j  the  back  of  the  leaf  where 
the  ribs  crossed. 

"  Not  there,"  said  the  ant  ;  "cut  the  leaf  just  at  the  point 
where  it  is  fastened  to  the  stem  ;  that  will  be  easier." 

I  followed  her  advice.  In  a  few  moments  the  moorings 
which  held  us  prisoners  in  the  midst  of  the  water  were 
cast  off,  and  we  were  floating  free  in  the  direction  of 
the  wind. 

Our  voyage  went  on  without  noteworthy  incident.  Once 
or  twice  w^e  struck  against  floating  grasses,  but  the  pliable 
leaves  of  those  plants  yielded  readily  to  our  advance.  The 
water  w^as  clear  again,  and  passing  near  a  clump  of  water 
milfoil,  I  called  the  ant's  attention  to  the  elegance  and 
delicacy  of  the  leafage  of  this  submerged  plant.  One  could 
see  a  world  of  insect  life  moving  in  the  midst  of  its  slender 
branches.  I  should  have  liked  to  stop  and  examine  this  new 
spectacle  at  my  ease,  but  it  could  not  be  done,  for  the  wind 
drove  us  on  and  was  rapidly  bringing  us  nearer  the  shore. 

The  ant  seemed  a  little  anxious,  for  she  kept  a  close 
watch  on  that  pointât  which,  to  every  appearance,  we  ought 
soon  to  arrive. 

I  remarked  upon  this. 

"All  goes  well  now,"  she  said,  "  w^hile  we  are  in  the 
open  water,  but  that  part  of  the  pond  toward  which  the 
wind  is  carrying  us  is  bordered  with  cat-tails.  W^e  shall 
evidently  be  stopped  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  If 
the  zone  is  not  broad,  we  can  cut  one  of  the  plants  in 
such  a  way  that  the  stalk  as  it  falls  will  touch  the  shore 
and  make  us  a  bridge  ;  but  if  the  rush  border  is  wide,  we 
shall  have  to  think  out  some  other  way.    According  to 
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every  probability  the  water  of  the  pond  has  so  risen  since 
yesterday's  storm  that  the  bank,  which  was  a  gentle  slope 
just  here,  will  now  be  under  water." 

Her  observations  seemed  to  me  well  founded.  But  my 
companion  had  not  counted  on  an  obstacle  of  another 
sort,  which  presented  itself  in  a  few  moments,  before  we 
had  reached  the  main  body  of  the  rushes. 

The  surface  of  the  water,  free  everywhere  in  the  center, 
became,  as  we  went  on,  more  and  more  littered  with 
countless  floating  bodies  of  various  sorts.  The  rain  of  the 
evening  before  had  collected  and  carried  into  the  pond  a 
multitude  of  fragments, —  little  pieces  of  wood  and  stubble, 
leaves,  grain,  and  a  thousand  other  things.  All  this  riff- 
raff had  gathered  at  the  bank  whither  we  were  moving, 
and  in  a  few  moments  our  raft  struck  this  compact  layer 
and  stopped,  a  short  distance  from  the  rushes. 

''  What  is  to  be  done  now  .?  "  I  said. 

"  If  I  were  alone,"  answered  the  ant,  "  I  could  easily 
cross  over  this  obstacle  ;  "but  you  are  heavier  than  I  am,  and 
if  you  ventured  upon  it  you  would  go  down." 

''  You  are  quite  right,"  I  said  hastily  ;  "  I  have  no  notion 
of  making  such  an  experiment.  Go,"  I  added;  "your 
friends  are  looking  for  you  ;  they  are  perhaps  anxious  over 
your  absence.  As  for  me,  I  am  in  no  hurry,  and  can  stay 
on  the  raft  till  the  waters  recede.  Don't  worry  about  me. 
I  shall  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty." 

"  No,"  said  the  ant;  ''  I  will  not  desert  you  like  that. 
We  will  find  a  way  out  together,  or  we  will  both  stay  here. 
I  promised  to  get  you  back  to  shore,  and  I  will  not  fail 
you.  Wait  a  moment,"  she  went  on  ;  ''I  am  going  to  the 
margin  of  the  rushes  to  reconnoiter  a  bit." 
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So  saying,  she  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  raft  and  plunged 
among  the  fragments,  which  made  a  buoyant  band  in  front 
of  us. 

''  Look  out  for  the  dragon  flies,"  I  cried. 

''  Don't  worry,"  she  answered  ;  ''  I  will  be  careful." 

And  I  saw  her  go,  stepping  carefully,  choosing  the  objects 
which  she  judged  able  to  support  her.  Two  or  three  times 
she  disappeared,  and  I  was  afraid  that  she  had  fallen  into 
some  hidden  crevice,  but  she  soon  reappeared,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  I  saw  her,  safe  and  sound,  at  the  base  of  a 
tall  rush  which  stood  a  little  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
There  she  prepared  to  make  the  ascent.  I  trembled,  think- 
ing that  a  dragon  fly  might  see  her,  but  fortunately  none 
were  at  hand  just  then. 

Arrived  at  the  top,  she  stopped,  observed  the  surround- 
ings, and  made  me  a  sign  whose  import  I  did  not  catch. 
Then  she  came  down  with  a  leap,  and  when  near  the  level 
of  the  water  disappeared  behind  the  rush. 

I  expected  her  to  return  and  give  me  an  account  of  her 
observations,  but  as  the  moments  passed  she  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance.  What  was  she  doing .?  I  was  certain  that 
she  had  not  been  carried  off  by  a  dragon  fly,  nor  by  any 
other  beast  of  prey,  for  I  should  have  seen  it,  the  distance 
which  separated  me  from  the  reed  not  being  great.  Had 
she  caught  sight  of  some  enemy,  and  was  her  long  wait  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  notice  till  the  danger  was  passed  ? 

It  was  at  this  point  of  my  conjectures  that  I  saw  the  rush, 
from  which  I  had  not  taken  my  eyes,  begin  to  shake  lightly, 
lean,  and  suddenly  drop.  I  jumped  just  in  time,  for  the 
end  fell  directly  on  the  water-lily  leaf,  while  the  brown 
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ear  which  terminated  it,  striking  the  water  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, threw  up  a  spray  which  completely  drenched  me. 

The  ant's  purpose  was  clear.  Sawing  the  base  of  the 
reed  with  her  stout  mandibles,  on  the  side  opposite  me, 
she  had  contrived  a  bridge  from  the  raft  to  the  spot  where 
she  stood.  But  for  this  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  reed 
fall  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  result  proved  how  well 
her  reckoning  had  been  taken. 

Now  she  ran  quickly  toward  me  over  this  improvised 
bridge. 

"  Well  !  "  she  cried  triumphantly  ;  ''  what  do  you  say  of 
my  ability  now  ?    Did  n't  I  calculate  well  ?  " 

"  Splendidly  !"  I  said  ;  "  and  I  will  travel  the  path  which 
you  have  laid  down  for  me.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  little  diffi- 
cult, for  I  am  not  much  of  an  acrobat —  " 

"You  haven't  hit  it,  my  friend,"  she  interrupted  me. 
"  I  don't  intend  to  risk  you  in  that  fashion.  This  bridge 
is  too  narrow  for  you.  It  is  not  a  bridge  that  I  have  in 
mind,  but  a  means  whereby  we  can  be  towed  through  this 
belt  of  floating  rubbish  without  leaving  the  raft.  Begin  by 
throwing  the  folded  part  of  the  leaf  back  onto  the  water. 
That  is  done.  Now  come  here.  See  !  Clasp  the  stem  of 
the  reed  with  your  forw^ard  claws.  Good  !  Now  push  the 
water-lily  leaf  with  all  your  might  by  your  hind  claws.  Now 
we  are  going  ahead.    Forward!    Push  hard!    Splendid!" 

In  fact,  the  thing  really  did  go  capitally. 

I  had  carried  out  her  orders  step  by  step  as  she  gave 
them.  I  grasped  the  reed  firmly,  and  with  my  hind  claws 
gave  the  leaf  an  impulse  which  drove  it  along,  breaking 
through  the  belt  of  rubbish  very  easily.  Every  now  and 
then  I  interrupted  the  work  of  pushing  to  step  forward, 
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and  continuing  in  this  way,  I  engineered  the  raft  with  httle 
trouble  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  reed. 

''  Now  what  ?"   I  questioned  the  ant. 

''  So  far,  so  good,"  she  said  ;  "  but  there  's  more  to  come. 
We  have  passed  the  zone  of  the  floating  things,  for,  as  you 
see,  the  reeds  hold  them  back  and  the  water  is  clear  from 
here  on  ;  but  the  next  move  puzzles  me." 

I  looked  ahead.  As  the  ant  had  said,  the  water  among 
the  reeds  was  free  from  the  rubbish.  The  smooth,  straight 
stems  of  these  plants  rose  out  of  the  water,  which  was 
clear  and  transparent  enough.  They  were  set  moderately 
close,  and  as  the  strip  of  reeds  was  of  no  great  breadth,  the 
bank  we  had  to  reach  was  in  plain  sight.  However,  this 
tiny  forest  made  between  us  and  it  a  barrier  which  was 
final  so  far  as  the  raft  was  concerned.  We  should  have  to 
abandon  it  and  adopt  some  other  means  of  transportation. 

"  The  water  will  soon  subside,"  the  ant  remarked  ;  "  but 
I  think  the  pond  is  too  deep  here  to  set  us  on  dry  land  as 
it  withdraws.  Rushes  always  grow  with  their  feet  in  the 
water,  so  it  is  useless  to  await  its  lowering,  for  it  would  not 
help  us  much.    We  must  think  of  some  other  w^ay." 

''  It  might  be  possible,"  I  rejoined,  "  to  cut  one  of  these 
reeds  and  make  it  fall  in  the  direction  of  land,  but  its  end 
would  not  reach  as  far  as  the  bank." 

''  And  then,  granted  that  you  could  travel  over  this  nar- 
row path,  which  is  rather  doubtful,  when  we  reached  the 
top  we  should  still  find  more  water  before  us." 

''  We  might  swim,"  I  remarked.  "  We  should  have  only 
a  narrow  space  to  cross." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Grillo  ?  Don't  be  so  stupid  ! 
The  short  distance  of  which  you  sp^ak  is  the  most  dangerous 
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of  all.  Don't  you  know  that  the  banks  of  the  pond  are 
inhabited,  not  only  by  frogs  and  diving  beetles  but  by  the 
larvae  of  damsels  and  dragon  flies,  each  hungrier  than  the 
last  ?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  larvae  of  dragon  flies  ? 
No  ?    Then  do  not  seek  their  acquaintance." 

''  Are  they  so  very  terrible  then,  these  wonderful  larvae  ?  " 
''  You  had  to  do  with  a  water  tiger  last  night,  did  n't  you  ?  " 
''  And  he  was  not  easy  to  come  to  terms  with,  I  assure 
you. 

''  Ah,  well,  the  larvae  of  the  dragon  fly  are  much  worse 
than  that." 

"  Really  ?  And  do  they  live  in  the  water  ?  " 
"  Oh,  we  shall  see  plenty  of  them  before  we  reach  land, 
rest  assured.    Let  us  beware  of  falling  into  their  clutches." 
''  What  shall  we  do,  then  ?  " 
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The  ant  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  ''I  have 
a  plan.  To  be  sure,  it  is  rather  hard  to  carry  out,  but  you 
are  strong,  and  between  the  two  of  us  we  shall  put  the  thing 
through.  This  is  what  I  propose  to  do  :  Our  raft  is  too 
broad  to  pass  between  the  reeds.   We  will  make  it  smaller." 

"Really.?". 

"  Certainly." 

"But  how.?" 

"You  will  fpllow  my  instructions." 

"  I  am  re^dy.    Command  me." 

"  Begin  by  cutting  off  the  stem  at  this  point  ;  then  cut 
it  again  there." 

And  so  saying  she  directed  me  to  the  reed  that  she  had 
cut  down,  underneath  which  the  leaf  still  lay,  and  indicated 
at  the  same  time  the  points  where  I  must  make  the  cuts. 

It  was  soon  done.  The  stem  was  hard  only  at  the  bark. 
The  inside  was  a  sort  of  pith  that  offered  little  resistance, 
and  I  soon  cut  a  piece  off  it  as  long  as  the  water-lily  leaf. 

"  Now,"  said  the  ant,  "  pull  the  floating  part  of  the  stem 
toward  you  and  cut  off  another  piece  just  as  long  as  the 
first." 

I  did  as  she  directed. 

Our  raft  then  had  on  board  two  pieces  of  the  stem  of 
the  reed.    The  ant  bade  me  lay  them  close  together. 
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"  Good  !  "  she  said.  ''  Take  the  leaf  by  the  edge  —  so. 
Pull  on  it  as  you  did  yesterday  evening  when  you  were 
making  a  shelter  ;  fold  it  over  the  two  stems  ;  then  cut 
off  all  that  hangs  over." 

I  began  to  get  the  idea,  and  after  many  attempts  and 
a  long  struggle  I  succeeded  in  folding  one  half  of  the  leaf 


over  what  was  to  be  the  skeleton  of  the  raft.  Then,  as 
she  had  told  me  to  do,  I.  cut  off  whatever  hung  over  and 
threw  it  into  the  water. 

"  Fine.    Now  do  the  same  with  the  other  half." 
I   was   already   at   work.    This  second    operation  was 
harder  because  I  could  not  step  down  off  the  other  part 
of  the  stem,  as  I  had  done  the  first  time,  and  so  had  to 
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cut  off  such  part  of  the  leaf  as  I  judged  useless  to  us, 
before  folding  it  over.  But  I  succeeded  at  last,  and  after 
an  hour  of  hard  work  we  were  in  possession  of  a  long  and 
narrow  raft,  which  afforded  all  necessary  stability  and  was 
perfectly  capable  of  carrying  us. 

Now  the  question  was  to  get  it  to  the  edge  of  the  rushes, 
and  to  do  this  we  had  to  cross  a  short  space,  still  covered 
with  the  floating  stuff.  The  difficulty  was  not  serious.  The 
ant  again  traversed  the  band  of  rubbish,  and  choosing  a 
length  of  stubble  which  leaned  toward  the  raft,  made  a  cut 
at  its  base,  which  caused  it  to  fall  over  the  raft.  I  started  in 
again  at  the  same  process  as  before,  and  in  a  few  moments 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  raft  plunged  among  the  stems  of 
the  water  plants  beyond  w^hich  we  were  to  disembark. 

The  miniature  forest  that  we  now  were  entering  was  a 
wonderful  and  novel  sight  indeed  to  me.  The  cat-tails,  as 
large  round  as  my  body,  with  their  smooth  bark  of  dark 
green,  sprung  directly  out  of  the  water  and  towered  to  a 
great  height.  They  were  sparse  enough  to  allow  the  raft, 
now  so  much  more  slender,  to  pass  between  them. 

At  their  base  the  water,  as  we  have  said,  was  clear  and 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  fragments  that  floated  behind 
us,  so  that  only  a  slight  push  was  needed  to  bring  us 
through  them.  This  impulse  I  produced  with  two  pieces 
of  rush,  with  which  I  paddled  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other.  We  advanced  in  this  manner  very  slowly,  to  be  sure, 
yet  we  went  ahead  little  by  little.  Sometimes  the  front  of 
the  raft  struck  against  a  rush,  but  the  slight  strength  of  the 
ant,  who  stood  forward,  was  enough  to  clear  us  of  the  mo- 
mentary obstacle  and  to  set  the  raft  again  on  its  course. 
In  a  few  moments  we  were  floating  in  more  open  water. 
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For  some  time  I  had  been  observing,  on  a  stem  of  a  rush 
toward  which  we  were  steering,  something  that  perplexed 
me  a  good  deal.  It  seemed  to  be  a  large  animal  clinging 
there,  yet  one  saw,  too,  that  it  was  only  a  cast-off  skin.  It 
was  a  dry,  whitish  case,  with  a  great  crack  along  its  back. 

"  What  is  that  thing  ?  "  I  asked  the  ant. 

''  It  is  the  skin  of  a  dragon-fly  larva.  These  larvae  live  in 
the  water,  as  I  said  a  moment  since,  and  as  they  frequent 
the  edge  of  the  pond  we  shall  probably  see  some  of  them 
soon.  When  the  larva  has  gained  its  full  growth  it  climbs 
out  of  the  water  by  clinging  to  some  one  of  the  water  plants, 
attaches  itself  to  it  solidly  with  its  claws,  and  then  stays 
there  absolutely  motionless.  Little  by  little  the  skin  dries 
up,  cracks  along  the  back,  and  allows  the  dragon  fly  to  go 
free.  As  her  soft  and  feeble  wings  gain  strength  she  takes 
flight,  abandoning  her  envelope  in  the  position  you  see." 

''It  is  an  interesting  story  —  a  little  like  what  I  have 
heard  of  butterflies." 

''  I  have  known  these  queer  envelopes  for  some  time. 
One  day  I  was  busy,  with  some  of  my  companions,  trans- 
porting a  piece  of  straw,  when  I  saw  one  of  our  folk,  at  a 
distance,  dragging  a  fantastic  sort  of  monster  twenty  or 
thirty  times  larger  than  herself.  Fancy  our  amazement  ! 
We  hastened  to  go  to  her  aid,  but  as  we  drew  near  we  saw 
that  what  we  had  taken  for  an  animal  was  the  cast-off  skin 
of  a  dragon-fly  larva,  thoroughly  dry  and  very  light.  The 
wind  had  picked  it  up  on  the  bank  of  the  pond  and  had 
dropped  it  not  far  from  our  city  dwelling.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  our  comrade  sent  us  about  our  business, 
assuring  us  that  she  was  in  need  of  no  assistance  whatever 
in  dragging  the  load  as  far  as  her  house." 
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As  she  talked  the  ant  had  forgotten  to  direct  the  course 
of  the  raft,  and  through  her  carelessness  we  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  the  upright  stems  of  a  bladderwort,  whose 
elegant  yellow  blossoms  lifted  themselves  from  the  water, 
borne  on  long  stems,  while  the  plant  stalks,  numerously 
branched,  were  floated  by  many  little  sacks  full  of  air.  I 
ran  to  the  end  of  the  raft  and  a  few  repeated  pushes  easily 
set  us  free  from  the  branches  of  the  plant. 

While  I  was  bending  over  to  perform  this  operation  I 
saw  in  the  depths  a  kind  of  huge  bubble  of  air  which 
seemed  anchored  down  there,  and  which  for  some  mys- 
terious reason  seemed  prevented  from  ascending  to  the 
surface.  I  called  the  ant,  and  pointing  out  this  object  I 
asked  her  if  it  was  a  luminous  stone.  My  companion  ex- 
amined it  for  a  moment,  then  she  asked  me  to  touch  it 
with  the  end  of  the  rush  which  I  was  using  as  a  paddle. 
I  did  as  she  asked,  and  instantly  a  multitude  of  little  bub- 
bles of  air  detached  themselves  from  this  supposed  stone 
and  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  "  said  the  ant,  "  that 's  it  ;  it  is  the  home  of 
a  spider." 

"  The  home  of  a  spider  ?  You  are  crazy  ;  it  is  im- 
possible." 

''  I  assure  you  that  it  is  the  home  of  a  water  spider.  I 
have  never  seen  one,  but  I  have  heard  folk  speak  of  them." 

"  I  supposed  that  spiders  were  all  land  creatures,  and 
that  they  breathed  the  air  just  as  we  do." 

"  This  is  an  exception,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  place 
where  she  lives,  which  does  not,  however,  prevent  her 
from  breathing  as  we  do  and  living  in  the  air,  but  still 
under  water.    They  call  her  the  silvery  spinner." 
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"  Explain  a  bit." 

''  This  is  how  it  is.  The  water  spider  spins  sillv  hl^e  all 
the  spiders.  When  she  wishes  to  build  her  water}-  home, 
she  attaches  a  few  of  her  threads  around  the  branches  of 
a  submerged  plant,  and  joins  the  first  threads  together  by 
a  multitude  of  others,  arranging  them  in  such  a  way  that 
the  web  forms  an  overturned  bell.  You  know  the  bell- 
flower,  the  campanula,  Grillo  ^  " 

''  Yes,  they  are  lovely  blue  flowers,  common  in  rocky 
places;  I  have  seen  them." 

"  Well,  the  water  spider  weaves  under  the  water  a  bell 
of  silk  of  a  texture  which  is  close  and  water-tight.  Of 
course  she  holds  her  breath  during  this  operation,  a  thing 
which  she  is  no  doubt  able  to  do  for  quite  a  long  time  with- 
out being  inconvenienced.  When  the  little  dome  is  done, 
she  goes  to  get  a  bubble  of  air  to  earn,-  down  and  let 
loose  in  her  new  bellhouse.  She  repeats  this  trick  several 
times  until  she  has  entirely  filled  it.  Then  she  makes  her- 
self comfortable  there  in  her  turn,  and  this  is  how  she  is 
able  to  live-  in  the  air  in  her  little  citadel  in  the  depths  of 
the  water." 

''  I  knew  that  spiders  were  very  clever,  but  I  had  no  idea 
that  they  were  so  skillful  as  all  that.  But  why  should  she 
take  so  much  trouble  to  build  her  a  house  in  the  water 
instead  of  simply  doing  as  the  others  do  .-^  " 

"  My  dear  friend,  it  is  a  question  of  taste.  She  probably 
likes  water  larvae  better  than  other  game." 

''  But  does  n't  she  get  wet  going  from  her  house  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  ?  " 

"  No,  her  body  is  entirely  covered  by  a  down  that  keeps 
the  water  away  from  her  skin." 
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During  our  talk  the  raft  was  steadily  advancing  toward 
the  shore,  urged  by  my  busy  paddles. 

The  zone  of  the  pond  w^hich  we  were  crossing  was  thickly 
populated.  Groups  of  tadpoles  were  playing  ahead  of  us, 
and  swam  rapidly,  describing  a  thousand  ruffled  circles. 
At  our  approach  they  fled,  gathering  in  crowds  again  at 
a  distance.  Some  water  striders  skated  swiftly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  as  if  it  might  have  been  hardened  by  the 
cold.  I  enjoyed  tracing  their  irregular  courses  and  watch- 
ing them  race  with  the  whirligig  beetles,  and  with  the  back 
swimmers,  who  traveled  upside  down,  —  sliding  on  their 
backs,  —  but  moved  no  less  rapidly  for  that. 

I  had  never  seen  these  insects  before  and  knew  nothing 
of  their  w^ays  of  life,  since  I  had  never  till  now  visited  the 
banks  of  the  water.  The  ant,  however,  named  them  one 
by  one  as  we  passed  them  in  review. 

The  water  became  shallower  little  by  little  as  we  went 
along,  and  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  pond  showed  plainly. 
There,  too,  was  a  big  crowd  that  swam  or  crept.  The  ant 
bade  me  notice  the  dragon-fly  larva  that  was  moving 
toward  a  smaller  larva,  probably  to  make  a  meal  of  it.  It 
came  close  to  its  quarry  and  then  suddenly  stretched  out 
toward  it  a  kind  of  arm,  jointed,  and  provided  at  the  end 
with  a  strong  hook.  With  this  it  clutched  the  larva  instan- 
taneously. I  was  astonished  at  the  speed  of  the  movement, 
which  was  as  if  produced  by  the  snapping  of  a  spring. 
The  dragon-fly  larvae  cater  for  themselves  very  well  by 
means  of  the  formidable  arm,  —  it  is  really  an  odd  sort 
of  lip, —  and  I  saw  that  the  ant  had  not  exaggerated  in 
what  she  had  said  about  them. 
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Next  I  saw  some  water  scorpions  crawling  in  the  mud 
in  the  midst  of  some  small  brown  objects  which  I  took  at 
first  for  bits  of  wood,  but  a  closer  examination  showed  me 
something  very  different.    I  pointed  them  out  to  the  ant. 

''  Those  things  you  took  for  pieces  of  wood  are  the  lar- 
vae, or  worms,  of  the  caddis  fly,"  she  said.  "  These  caddis 
worms  live  in  bad  company,  as  you  see,  and  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  make  a  kind  of  sheath  out  of  decayed 
wood.  They  incase  themselves  entirely,  leaving  nothing 
outside  but  the  head  and  their  claws,  which,  moreover, 
they  instantly  draw  in  at  the  least  alarm.  They  are  scary 
creatures." 

"What  do  they  eat.?" 

"'  A  little  of  everything." 

''  Do  they  spend  their  w^hole  life  in  the  water .?  " 

"By  no  means.  When  they  have  reached  their  full 
stature,  that  is,  when  they  see  that  they  are  no  longer  grow- 
ing, they  attach  their  sheath  to  one  of  the  plants  and  are 
transformed  after  the  fashion  of  the  dragon  fly.  There  is 
one  of  them  on  wings  now." 

"  What  is  this  monster  .?  "  I  asked,  as  an  enormous  black 
worm  put  in  an  appearance  close  to  the  raft.  His  skin  was 
rough,  and  his  head,  instead  of  being  prominent,  arching 
from  beneath,  was  concave,  which  gave  him  a  very  strange 
appearance. 

"  That  is  the  larva  of  the  water  scavenger,  a  beetle. 
See  !  he  is  just  going  to  pick  up  that  harmless  little  caddis 
worm." 

.  "  But  look  !  he  is  himself  about  to  be  attacked.  I  see  a 
big  water  tiger  coming  softly  toward  him.  Now  he  is  open- 
ing his  jaws  —    Ah  !  " 
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This  exclamation  was  drawn  from  me  by  surprise.  At  the 
very  moment  when  I  expected  a  fight  between  the  water  tiger 
and  the  scavenger  worm,  the  latter  suddenly  disappeared 
in  a  sort  of  black  cloud  which  entirely  enveloped  him. 

''  Well  done  !  "  said  the  ant,  smiling  ;/'  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  curious  manner 
of  avoiding  an  enemy. 
It  would  seem  that  what 
the  scavenger  worm 
has  let  loose  is  not 
exactly  to  the  taste  of 
the  other,  for  there  he 
goes,  decamping  at  top 
speed." 

"  Do  wings  come 
out  on  this  strange  per- 
sonage .''  " 

''  Surely  ;  although 
he  does  not  wear  them 
spread,  like  the  caddis 
fly  and  the  dragon  fly, 
but  folded  under  a 
sheath,  not  unlike  your 
own,  because  he  is  one  of  the  beetles.  Scavengers  never 
make  use  of  their  wings  except  to  change  their  place  of 
residence.  Usually  they  stay  in  the  water  like  the  diving 
beetles,  whom  they  resemble,  except  that  they  are  larger 
and  of  more  peaceable  habits. 

"  Do  they  live  on  prey,  like  the  diver .?  " 

"No  ;  they   live    modestly   on   vegetation,  with   a   few 
exceptions." 
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''  The  diving  beetle,  on  the  contrary  —  " 

''  Oh,  he  ahvays  keeps  his  fierce  disposition." 

''  These  changes  of  character  are  very  amazing." 

''  Should  you  like  to  be  still  further  surprised  ?  " 

I  questioned  the  ant  with  a  glance.  She  continued,  "  Do 
you  see  that  worm  down  there  in  the  water .?  '  ' 

"Yes;  well.?" 

''  Even  that  will  develop  wings  a  little  later  on,  but  it 
will  no  longt*'  be  able  to  eat." 

"Why.?" 

"  Because  it  will  no  longer  have  a  mouth." 

"  You  are  joking." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it." 

'"  Does  it  live  long  in  that  state  .?  " 

"  Only  a  few  hours  ;  and  so  they  have  given  it  a  long 
name  to  show  that  it  is  short-lived.  But  it  is  commonly 
called  the  May  fly.  The  larva,  however,  lives  longer, — 
two  years  at  the  least." 

"  If  I  were  he,  I  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  transform 
myself." 

"  Oh,  there  are  compensations." 

All  at  once  our  raft  was  jolted  by  a  big  black  beetle  who 
was  swiftly  fanning  the  water,  making  use  of  his  hind  claws 
in  the  fashion  of  oars  ;  they  were  very  long  and  were  fringed. 

"  Stupid  !  "  cried  the  ant.  She  had  almost  been  knocked 
off  the  raft. 

"Who  is  this  fellow  .?  " 

"  A  diving  beetle,  forsooth  !  He  is  a  rogue  of  the  very 
worst  kind,  and  is  fully  capable  of  having  done  that  on 
purpose  to  spill  us  into  the  water." 

"  He  is  making  off." 
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We  kept  still  for  a  little  while.  I  watched  the  crowd 
that  busied  itself  below  us,  all  strangers  to  me  till  then, 
whose  extraordinary  habits  my  companion  had  explained 
to  me. 

''  One  thing  amazes  me.  Miss  Ant." 

''  What  is  it,  my  friend  ?  " 

''  You  know  these  animals  as  well  as  if  you  had  lived 
in  their  society." 

''  That  is  easily  explained.  During  the  ^summers  we 
travel  about  here  and  there,  we  observe,  and  all  kinds  of 
stories  reach  our  ears.  In  the  winters  we  chat  together. 
It  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  pass  the  days,  —  useful  and 
pleasant  at  the  same  time.  And  you — ^how  do  you  spend 
the  dull  season  ?  " 

''  I  sleep,"  I  answered,  somewhat  ashamed. 

''  That  is  an  occupation  more  pleasant  than  useful.  And 
this,  if  I  may  say  it  without  offending  you,  is  why  you  are 
stronger  of  body  than  of  mind.  However,"  she  went  on, 
gayly,  "  thanks  to  our  being  thrown  together,  we  have 
come  nicely  out  of  a  serious  fix  ;  I  did  the  thinking  and 
you  did  the  work.    But  here  we  are  ashore." 

In  fact,  our  raft,  which,  once  outside  the  rushes,  had 
again  lent  itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  wind,  had  stopped 
against  the  grasses  of  the  margin. 
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"Take  tight  hold  of  my  tail,"  I  said  to  the  ant,  ''and 
I  will  help  you  ashore."  She  did  as  I  advised.  I  threw 
myself  forward,  and  in  one  leap  was  on  dry  land. 

The  spot  where  we  had  landed  was  not  far  from  the 
main  highwa}',  but  to  reach  that  it  was  necessary  to  sur- 
mount a  wall  covered  with  grass,  and  although  the  grass 
was  not  very  tall,  it  made  a  difficult  obstacle  for  the  ant. 

I  advised  her,  therefore,  to  plant  herself  securely  on  my 
shoulders,  and  she  agreed  willingly.  Thus,  one  carrying 
the  other,  we  reached  without  serious  accident  or  much 
fatigue  the  highway  which  we  had  both  crossed  the  night 
before,  borne  by  a  rushing  current  of  water. 
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Exactly  at  this  point,  a  few  days  before,  I  had  been  startled 
by  the  sound  of  a  carriage  and  had  thrown  myself  under 
a  strawberry  plant.  A  fancy  seized  me  to  visit  the  spot 
where  I  had  been  made  so  welcome  by  the  mole  cricket, 
and  the  leafy  shelter  under  which  my  chat  with  the  charm- 
ing katydid  had  passed  the  time  so  pleasantly  for  me.  I 
told  the  ant  of  this  wish  and  she  consented  to  go  with  me. 
I  recounted,  as  we  walked  along  the  road,  the  incidents  of 
my  first  night  of  travel,  all  the  particulars  of  which  she  did 
not  know,  and  especially  my  meeting  with  the  mole  cricket. 

In  a  few  moments  I  stood  under  the  strawberry  plant 
that  shaded  the  entrance  to  Acheta's  home.  Had  the  storm, 
perhaps,  left  the  doorway  unharmed  ?  After  an  instant  of 
search  I  was  delighted  to  find  it  still  intact. 

"Wait  for  me  a  moment,"  I  said  to  the  ant;  "I  am 
going  to  look  for  my  cousin  and  inform  myself  of  her  safety, 
if,  indeed,  I  find  her  in  the  house,  which  is  by  no  means 
sure." 

''  I  will  go  with  you,  Grillo.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  your  excellent  relative." 

We  marched  boldly  into  the  galleiy.  All  went  well  for 
the  first  minute,  though  the  darkness  was  such  that  we 
had  to  grope  our  way. 

I  knew  that»  the  gallery  led  directly  into  the  dining 
room,  where  the  mole  cricket  used  to  sit.  It  had  no  other 
outlet,  so  I  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  my  way  in  some 
underground  passage.  However,  I  stopped  ;  a  sudden  fear 
possessed  me.  I  remembered  that  my  hasty  departure  from 
the  room  in  which  we  should  have  stood  in  another  moment 
was  prompted  by  the  mole  cricket's  cry,  "  To  earth  !  the 
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mole  !  "  and  that  in  making  off  in  such  a  desperate  hurry 
I  had  not  thought  to  find  out  whether  the  alarm  had  had 
real  cause  or  not.  My  cousin,  who  was  always  on  the 
watch  against  the  danger  that  w^as  constantly  threatening 
her,  saw  moles  in  ever)^  direction,  and  perhaps  she  had 
uttered  the  cry  in  her  sleep.  If  the  invasion  of  the  mole 
had  really  occurred,  however,  she  must  have  destroyed  the 
underground  room  which  I  was  approaching.  Advancing 
so  in  the  dark  I  risked  falling  into  some  hole  that  I  might 
not  get  out  of  without  some  trouble.  So  I  stopped  and 
shouted  to  the  mole  cricket  with  all  my  might  ;  but  my 
cry  brought  no  answer.  Unbroken  silence  reigned  in  the 
place  where  I  had  hitherto  found  a  friendly  greeting. 

"  Let  us  go,"  said  the  ant;  "the  house  is  absolutely 
empty.  Either  your  cousin  is  somewhere  else  or  she  has 
been  eaten.    In  any  event  we  have  no  business  here." 

"  Wait,"  I  said  ;   "I  seem  to  see  something." 

"'  You  are  luckier  than  I.  I  can  't  even  see  the  end  of 
my  single  feeler." 

"  I  see  a  ray  of  light." 

"  You  have  hit  your  eye  against  a  stone,"  she  said, 
jokingly. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  See  for  yourself,  down  there  at  the 
back." 

"  Gracious  !  you  are  right." 

"  What  can  it  be  .?  " 

''  It  must  be  a  glowworm.    What  did  you  think  it  was  V 

"  Tut-tut,  could  it  be  she  "^  " 

"She.?" 

"  Or,  rather,  can  it  be  he  .?  " 

"  She  —  he  —  what  are  you  talking  about }  " 
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''  My  companion  of  yesterday,  — you  know,  Lampyrid, 
of  whom  I  told  you." 

''  It  is  possible.   Are  you  veiy  anxious  to  see  her — him.?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  perhaps  he  would  give  me  news  of  my 
cousin." 

''Very  well,  let  us  go  and  find  him  —  her;  but  we 
must  hurry,  for  we  are  losing  a  great  deal  of  time." 

We  went  ahead  carefully,  testing  the  ground  before  us. 

"  Let  us  go  no  farther,"  I  said  to  the  ant  ;  "I  will  call 
him."  And  I  shouted,  ''  Ho,  Lampy  !  "  There  was  no 
reply.  I  shouted  again.  ''  Lampyrid  !  Lampyrid  !  it  is  I, 
Grillo,  your  friend  !  " 

Absolute  silence.    Suddenly  the  light  disappeared. 

'*  Come,"  said  the  ant,  with  some  impatience,  "you  see 
very  well  that  it  is  not  he." 

''  I  believe  you,"  I  replied.  ''  He  would  have  known 
my  voice  and  would  have  come  running  fast  enough.  Let 
us  go." 

I  walked  backward,  the  ant  turning  round,  and  so  we 
reached  the  open  air. 

''  I  should  like,"  I  said,  "  to  revisit  the  little  hill  where 
I  passed  so  many  pleasant  hours  with  the  katydid." 

''  Do  you  think  she  will  still  be  there  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Well,  and  then  .?  " 

"  It  is  only  to  see  the  place  again." 

"  You  are  a  sentimental  chap,  Grillo.  Come  on,  let  us 
be  off.  If  you  try  to  revisit  every  spot  where  you  have 
passed  a  pleasant  hour  with  a  friend,  we  shall  never  have 
done,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  half  famished.  Are  n't 
you  hungry,  too  .''  " 
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"  I  admit  that  my  appetite  does  seem  rather  hvely." 
It  was  not  necessary  to  go  far  to  find  a  dinner,  for  viands 
were  plenty  all  around  us.    The  ant  fed  off  a  piece  of  a 
larva  which  we  found  under  a  strawberry  plant,  and  I  sat- 
isfied myself  with  a  few  leaves  of  tender  grass. 

''And  now,  forward,  Grillo  !  It  is  still  understood  that 
you  are  to  go  with  me,  is  it  not .''  '  ' 

''  Certainly." 

We  had  to  choose  between  two  roads.  We  could  reach 
the  wood  by  climbing  up  through  the  strawberry  patch  in 
a  straight  line,  or  we  could  follow  the  road  for  some  dis- 
tance and  take  our  way  again  through  the  hollow  pathway 
which  would  lead  equally  well  to  the  goal. 

The  ant  chose  this  latter  path,  although  the  way  was 
longer.  "  My  principal  reason,"  she  explained,  "  is  because 
I  know  the  road  perfectly,  having  traveled  it  a  hundred 
times,  while  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  other." 

"We  might  combine  the  two,"  said  I.  "We  could  climb 
up  through  the  strawberry  patch  to  the  edge  of  the  wood, 
and  then  we  could  take  to  the  hollow  path.  I  know  these 
regions,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  would  shorten  the 
route.  Furthermore,  there  is  less  risk  of  unpleasant  en- 
counters if  we  do  not  follow  the  main  road." 

The  ant  fell  in  with  my  plan  and  we  set  out  toward  the 
uncultivated  plain  which  formed  the  upper  border  of  the 
strawberry  patch. 

In  choosing  this  road  in  preference  to  the  other  I  had  a 
motive  which  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  state.  I  wished 
to  pass  the  place  where  I  had  left  my  companions  of  the 
evening  before,  to  learn  if  the  storm  had  spared  them  to  me. 
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No  event  worthy  of  note  befell  while  we  traversed  the 
strawberry  patch.  The  ground  was  very  smooth,  and  except 
for  necessary  turns  to  avoid  the  plants,  we  could  make  the 
ascent  almost  in  a  straight  line. 

We  had  not  so  badly  calculated  the  direction  to  take,  for 
reaching  the  uncultivated  plain  I  saw,  not  far  off,  the  rabbit 
hole  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  and  my  companions  of  the 
previous  day  had  seen  the  light  again  after  our  under- 
ground journey. 

During  the  ascent  I  told  the  ant  of  this  astonishing 
experience  and  informed  her  that  the  journey  we  were 
making  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  I  had  already  made 
beneath  it. 

''  See  !"  I  said,  pointing  toward  the  opening  of  the  rabbit 
hole,  "  that  is  the  place  where  we  came  out.  Let  us  step 
into  it  to  rest  and  breathe  a  bit.  Don't  you  think  it 's  very 
warm  ?  '  ' 

We  went  into  the  little  grotto,  where  there  was  a  de- 
licious coolness,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  both 
sound  asleep. 

I  was  the  first  to  wake,  and  leaving  the  ant  asleep, 
I  went  to  take  a  turn  outside. 

It  must  have  been  about  four  o'clock,  and  although  the 
day  was  not  so  warm  as  the  preceding,  the  sun  was  still 
very  oppressive. 

I  had  no  trouble  in  finding  the  stone  under  which  I  had 
hidden  myself  on  coming  out  of  the  underground  passage. 
But  of  the  hole  which  I  had  dug  to  liberate  the  rove  bee- 
tle there  was  no  longer  any  trace  ;  the  rain  had  swept  the 
earth  back  again  into  the  house  of  the  unfortunate  creature. 
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I  approached  the  currant  bush  where  I  had  left  the 
spider  the  night  before,  and  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  her  there  motionless  in  her  web.  Two  or  three  flies 
imprisoned  in  it  were  evidence  that  luck  was  with  her  to- 
day. She  was  probably  taking  a  little  nap.  I  called  ;  she 
knew  me  and  came  down  at  once. 

*'  Is  it  you,  Grillo  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  safe  and  sound  again  ;   I  thought  you  were  lost." 

''  I  had  a  narrow  escape,  my  friend,  but  here  I  am  at 
last.    And  you  .''  " 

"  I  have  been  in  no  danger  at  all.  The  rain  tore  my  web, 
here  and  there,  but  I  got  out  of  that  by  making  myself  a 
new  one.  During  the  downpour  I  took  refuge  under  the 
branches  of  this  currant  bush.  Were  you  in  any  great 
danger  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  rolled  over  and  over  by  a  flood  down  to 
the  pond  over  there,  but  I  got  out  of  it  by  great  good 
fortune.    Have  you  seen  the  glowworm  ?  " 

''  I  have  had  no  news  of  Acheta,  but  as  for  Lampy,  I 
saw  him  going  into  that  cave  last  night." 

''  With  his  lamp  still  lighted  .?  " 

"Oh,  yes." 

"Reckless  fellow!  And  you  —  you  have  had  a  good 
catch  here,  it  seems." 

"  Yes,  this  is  a  splendid  place  and  I  shall  end  by  mak- 
ing my  home  here.    And  you  too,  I  fancy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  only  stopped  in  passing." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  visit  an  ant  hill  not  far  off  in  the  wood." 

"  To  visit  an  ant  hill  ?  You  are  going  into  an  ant  hill  ? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  among  folk  like  that  ?  " 
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''It  is  just  a  notion  I  have  in  my  head." 

''You  are  out  of  your  senses,  Grillo  ;  it  is  foolhardy! 
Do  you  want  to  get  yourself  into  trouble  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  going  there  alone.  I  should  explain  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  ant  last  night.  I  saved  her 
life  and  now  we  are  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  She 
has  invited  me  to  visit  her  home." 

"  You  are  about  to  commit  a  great  imprudence." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  acted  a  little  impulsively,  but  it  is 
exactly  the  spice  of  danger  in  the  thing  that  attracts  me." 

"  Beware,  my  friend  ;  those  ants  are  an  ugly  lot." 

"  They  may  be  a  little  quick  tempered,  but  they  are  not 
bad  at  heart,  and  I  will  not  believe  that  the  ant  who  has 
asked  me  is  capable  of  leading  me  into  a  trap." 

"Your  friend  may  be  all  right,  but  the  rest —  Heed 
what  I  say  ;  do  not  go  !" 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  friend  is  not  an  ordi- 
nary personage.  She  will  answer  for  my  safety.  She  is 
probably  one  of  the  leaders." 

"  The  ants  have  no  leaders." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  tell  you  that  they  have  no  leaders." 

"  Are  you  really  sure  .''  " 

"Absolutely  sure.  They  have  a  republican  government 
and  are  all  equal." 

"  Enough  !  I  have  promised,  and  now  it  is  too  late  to 
draw  back." 

"  I  should  far  rather  that  you  were  going  than  I  ;  but 
at  any  rate  be  very  careful.  Take  good  care  not  to  tread  on 
their  toes,  admire  everything  that  you  see  in  their  city, 
criticize  nothing,  and  make  your  stay  as  short  as  possible." 
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"  Don't  be  afraid  ;  I  am  not  a  goose.  Did  I  tell  you  that 
she  is  here  ?" 

"  Who  ?  " 

"  My  friend,  the  ant  that  invited  me.  Should  you  like 
to  meet  her  ?  " 

"  Ugh  !  I  am  not  crazy  about  it.  I  will  come,  however, 
as  a  favor  to  you  ;  and  besides,  I  'd  rather  like  to  see  w^th 
my  own  eyes  how  badly  misplaced  your  confidence  has 
been." 

We  found  the  ant  awake  and  busy  making  her  toilet. 
Seeing  me  approach  in  company  with  the  spider,  she  threw 
the  latter  a  glance  in  which  I  traced  marked  distrust.  The 
spider  on  her  part  was  looking  at  the  ant  very  closely.  I 
introduced  them  to  each  other  ;  they  bowed  coldly  and  kept 
their  distance,  which  showed  that  their  mutual  feeling  was 
not  one  of  confidence. 

Epeira  spoke  first,  turning  to  the  ant  :  ''  My  friend  says 
that  you  have  invited  him  to  spend  a  few  days  at  your 
home,  madam,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  I  am  surprised  at 
such  news.  I  supposed  that  entrance  to  your  house  was 
barred  to  all  strangers." 

*'  That  is  a  mistake,  madam.  I  admit  that  it  would  not  be 
very  safe  for  a  stranger  to  enter  our  house  without  an  intro- 
duction, but  we  have  a  ready  welcome  for  those  who  come 
presented  by  our  friends  and  especially  by  our  comrades." 

"  Therefore  you  think  that  you  can  answer  for  the  safety 
of  my  friend  ?  " 

''  Most  assuredly." 

"  I  would  not  trust  that  passport  very  far,"  said  the 
spider,  bluntly. 

"  No  doubt  you  would  be  right  so  far  as  you  yourself 
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are  concerned,  because  we  draw  distinctions  between  one 

person  and  another." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

''  That  we  do  not  receive  everybody  in  the  same  fashion." 

"  Do  I  understand  that  I  should  be  badly  received  ?  " 


''  I  am  afraid  so,"  retorted  the  ant,  dryly  as  you  please. 

"Why.?" 

The  ant  made  a  gesture  which  seemed  to  say,  "I  don't 
care  to  discuss  the  subject." 

''  Let  us  see  —  do  you  dislike  me  ?  " 

''  To  speak  frankly,  ma'am,  such  a  feeling  does  prevail 
among  us." 

"And  how  have  I  merited  this  general  disapproval 
among  your  folk  ?  " 
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"  I  fear  to  offend  you —  " 

"  No,  speak  frankly  ;  if  your  accusations  seeni  to  me 
unjust,  I  will  disprove  them." 

"  Well,  you  are  accused,  for  instance,  of  being  bad  wives." 

''  It  is  the  husbands  who  give  this  reputation  to  our  race." 

''It  is  said  that  you  mistreat  your  husbands." 

''  Accidents  will  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families, 
and  since  we  are  so  much  the  stronger — " 

"  You  are  credited  with  having  an  ugly  disposition." 

"  This  is  a  criticism  which  I  cannot  admit  from  you.  One 
would  say  that  you  were  yourselves  models  of  sweet  temper." 

"  We  are  neither  ugly  nor  cruel  ;  we  defend  ourselves, 
however,  if  we  are  attacked." 

"  And  your  avarice  .''  " 

"That  is  thrift." 

"And  your  egotism  ?  You  think  that  the  whole  world 
was  made  just  for  yourselves." 

"  We  mind  our  own  business  and  let  others  mind  theirs. 
Every  one  likes  to  get  on  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  come,"  said  I,  breaking  into  the  talk,  in  fear  lest 
the  discussion  might  wax  too  warm,  "  every  one  has  his  or 
her  share  of  faults  and  of  virtues.  Pardon  me,"  I  said  to 
the  spider,  "did  you  tell  me  that  our  friend  Lampyrid  is 
to  be  found  in  that  cave  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  should  you  like  to  speak  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  again." 

"  I  will  go  to  call  him,"  said  Epeira,  in  a  hurry  to  cut 
short  a  conversation  that  was  none  too  pleasant. 

So  she  plunged  into  the  passage,  and  the  ant  watched 
her  narrowly  for  some  distance. 

"  There  is  a  creature  that  I  dislike." 
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"  I  think  the  sentiment  is  mutual." 

"It  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  tribe,  and  I  am  surprised  to 
find  you  in  bonds  of  friendship  with  a  wretch  of  that  sort. 
She  will  betray  you." 

''  Come,  come  ;  you  dislike  her  and  that  is  why  you 
misjudge  her  so.  For  my  part,  I  am  very  grateful  to  her 
because  in  circumstances  where  she  could  easily  have  left 
me  to  my  fate  she  showed  herself  my  devoted  friend." 

''  Oho  !  she  must  have  had  some  scissors  to  grind." 

''I  don't  believe  it  ;  and,  besides,  she  has  no  scissors,  — 
only  needles  and  thread  !  " 

''  Never  mind.    Beware  of  her,  my  friend,  beware  !  " 

A  few  moments  later  Epeira  reappeared.  She  had  been 
as  far  as  she  could,  she  said,  and  had  called,  but  no  one 
replied.  Lampy  must  have  gone  sound  asleep  or  hidden 
himself  still  deeper  in  the  underground  passage. 

''  He  heard  you  fast  enough,"  muttered  the  ant,  "and 
took  good  care  not  to  answer  you  ;  he  knows  you  !  Come, 
Grillo,"  she  went  on  aloud  ;  "if  we  don't  reach  home  be- 
fore nightfall,  the  gates  of  the  city  will  be  shut." 

And  so  saying,  she  went  out  of  the  cave.  The  spider 
spoke  to  me. 

"  Now  heed  me,  my  dear,"  she  insisted  ;  "  do  not  go  ; 
do  not  trust  yourself  to  those  people  or  you  will  never 
return.    Your  confiding  nature  will  be  your  undoing." 

"  I  have  promised,"  I  said,  "  and  I  shall  keep  my  word. 
I  should  look  like  a  coward.  Besides,  if  they  attack  me  I 
shall  defend  myself." 

"Defend  yourself.?  You  are  dreaming.  You  would  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  and  they  would  eat 
you  up  for  sure." 
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"  Before  I  could  use  my  jaws  and  my  claws  ?  " 

"  What  could  you  do  against  a  thousand  ants  ?  " 

"  At  all  events,  the  first  who  come  at  me  shall  pay  dear 

for  it.    I  must  be  off  ;  au  revoir,  my  friend." 
"  Farewell,  Grillo  !  "' 
I  left  her,  but  a  moment  later,  turning  to  make  a  sign 

of  adieu,  I  saw  that,  hiding  herself  again  in  the  center  of 

the  web,  she  followed  me  with  an  earnest  gaze,  shaking 

her  clumsy  head  in  a  curious  fashion. 


CHAPTER  XV 


I  AM  ALWAYS  NERVOUS  AT  NIGHT 


I  joined  the  ant,  who  was  forging  ahead  at  a  great  pace 
toward  the  shadow  of  the  wood.  We  traveled  along,  side  by 
side,  in  silence  ;  I  was  thinking  over  what  the  spider  had 
said.  Would  I  be  destroyed  by  my  trustfulness,  as  Epeira 
aflfirmed  ?  She  had  evidently  better  judgment  than  I  ;  in 
a  word,  was  more  worldly-wise.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had 
not  concealed  her  prejudice  against  the  ant,  and  I  knew 
that  prejudice  always  hides  the  truth. 

We  were  crossing  just  then  the  fallow  land  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  had  reached 
the  hollow  path  that  had  been  the  cause  of  our  accident 
on  the  previous  day. 
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''  Take  care,"  said  the  ant;  "there  are  some  traps  of  the 
ant  Hon  around  here,  and  you  might  fall  into  one  of  them." 

"  Oh,  I  know  them,"  I  replied  ;  "  go  straight  ahead  ;  I 
shall  be  on  my  guard." 

The  descent  of  the  wall  was  made  without  accident. 
Having  reached  the  path,  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  in  a 
few  moments  were  in  the  wood.    Day  began  to  decline. 

"  Bother  that  old  procession!  "  said  the  ant,  suddenly; 
"  we  shall  have  to  wait  awhile  now." 

I  looked  ahead  in  amazement  to  see  what  obstacle  was 
in  the  road.  The  way  was  barred  in  its  full  width  by  a 
great  crowd  of  caterpillars,  who  followed  each  other  in  a 
file  and  so  close  to  each  other  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
between  them. 

"  What  are  those  things  .?  "  I  cried. 

"  They  are  procession  caterpillars.  Every  evening  they 
leave  their  home  down  there  in  the  trunk  of  that  oak  and 
go  to  find  pasture  on  other  trees." 

"  Why  do  they  travel  attached  to  each  other  like  that  ?  " 

"  Probably  because  they  like  to." 

"  It  is  a  most  remarkable  sight." 

"  Every  evening  at  the  same  hour  they  leave  their  nest  ; 
one  walks  ahead,  another  follows,  and  so  on.  A  kind  of 
sack  made  of  a  web  serves  as  shelter  during  the  day  ;  they 
made  the  sack  themselves.  They  do  not  always  walk  in 
single  file,  but  by  twos  and  threes.  If  the  first  stops,  they 
all  stop  ;  if  he  starts  on  again,  they  all  follow  him." 

"  Are  there  many  of  them  ?  " 

"  Seven  or  eight  hundred  ;  a  whole  colony." 

"  It  is  a  wonder." 

"  I  have  often  met  them,  and  it  is  an  annoying  thing 
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because  the  procession  lasts  so  long.  We  have  even  dis- 
cussed declaring  war  against  them  and  forcing  them  to 
leave  the  wood,  but  that  is  a  serious  undertaking." 

"  Would  they  resist  you  .?  " 

''I  do  not  think  so,  but  they  have  some  mighty  de- 
fenders. Do  you  see  that  splendid  green  beetle  down 
there,  clinging  to  a  tree  trunk  ?  He  is  called  the  cater- 
pillar hunter.  There  are  about  thirty  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  if  we  were  to  attack  the  caterpil- 
lars, the  hunters  would  certainly  defend  them  vigorously." 

''They  like  them,  then  .?  " 

''  Yes,  after  their  fashion." 

''  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

''  They  make  their  dinner  off  them.  That  is  why  they 
would  so  chivalrously  fight  anybody  who  disturbed  them." 

The  file  of  caterpillars  went  on  without  interruption  ; 
they  were  large  ones,  with  long  hair,  bristly  and  dark.  I 
observed  to  the  ant  that  though  this  procession  was  a  bar- 
rier to  her,  I  could  easily  jump  over  it,  and  that  she  had 
only  to  cling  fast  to  my  shoulder.  She  approved  the  idea, 
and  it  was  quickly  put  into  execution.  I  vaulted  over  the 
procession  with  a  single  leap  and  set  the  ant  down  on 
the  path. 

''Is  your  house  far  away  .''  "  I  asked. 

"  If  we  could  follow  this  path,  we  should  certainly  reach 
there  before  night  ;  but  I  fear  that  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent to  leave  it  and  pick  our  way  through  the  wood,  where 
we  shall  not  be  so  open  to  unpleasant-  encounters.  Of  an 
evening  this  road  is  frequented  by  a  crowd  of  rascally  folk 
whom  it  is  better  to  avoid.  There  are  porcupines,  field 
mice,  June  bugs,  to  say  nothing  of  hares  and  rabbits,  that 
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could  crush  us  under  their  feet.  Let  us  be  wise  and  beware  ! 
Come  this  way  ;  we  shall  not  be  long  in  striking  a  path." 
We  plunged  into  the  wood. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  entered  a  wood,  and  I  was 
strangely  stirred  by  the  novelty  of  its  aspect.  The  growing 
darkness  contributed  not  a  little  to  put  me  into  a  peculiar 
mood,  if  not  precisely  of  fear,  yet  something  very  much 
like  it.  The  woodlands  really  have  a  certain  mystery  about 
them,  especially  at  twilight.  It  seemed  as  if  their  inhabitants 
must  be  of  less  friendly  disposition  than  those  of  the  fields 
and  meadows  that  are  always  lighted  by  the  warm  sunshine. 

I  felt  very  nervous,  but  tried  to  reason  with  myself.  I 
said  that  imagination  was  largely  responsible  for  my  excite- 
ment, but  who  can  reason  with  feelings  of  this  sort.-*  Every 
now  and  then  I  glanced  at  the  ant,  who  was  trotting  along 
beside  me  so  quietly  that  it  was  as  if  nothing  was  there. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  face  had  an  impish 
expression,  especially  the  feeler  which  was  wanting  — 
Why  had  she  not  two  feelers  like  all  the  rest  ?  And  her 
eyes  were  aslant  with  a  slyness  which  struck  me  for  the 
first  time.  What  madness  to  have  trusted  myself  to  her 
good  faith  !  Instead  of  being  seated  in  utmost  serenity  in 
the  heart  of  a  tiny  hollow  under  a  rock  to  pass  the  night 
in  peace,  here  I  was  traipsing  through  the  woods  in  bad 
company. 

Indeed,  I  now  remembered  how  often  they  had  told  me 
that  I  should  get  into  bad  company.  And  where  was  I 
going  ?  To  spend  the  night  in  an  ant  hill  !  Grillo,  my  friend, 
what  were  you  thinking  of  when  you  accepted  such  a  pro- 
posal as  that  ?  Are  things  likely  to  go  well  with  you  in  an 
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ant  hill  ?  Who,  of  his  own  free  will,  ever  went  into  an  ant 
hill  ?  One  might  be  carried  there,  dragged,  but  never  of 
his  own  accord. 

But,  after  all,  there  was  still  time  to  get  out  of  the  fix. 
Why  should  I  persist  in  following  this  ant  ?  What  if  I  gave 
her  the  slip  ?  What  prevented  me  from  suddenly  making 
a  right-about-face  and  starting  full  tilt  for  the  path  ?  But 
where  was  the  path  ?  Over  there,  or  there  yonder  ?  I  had 
no  idea.  I  should  certainly  get  bewildered,  and  if  I  should 
lose  my  bearings,  I  risked  blundering  straight  into  that  ever- 
lasting ant  hill.  If  I  got  there  alone,  things  would  go  hard 
with  me.    Br-r-r  —  The  very  thought  gave  me  cold  chills. 

''  What  is  that .?  "  I  said,  jumping,  and  stopping  in  front 
of  a  curious  object  that  crouched  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

''It  is  a  toadstool,"  replied  the  ant.  "  Any  one  would 
think  that  you  were  afraid,"  she  added,  smiling. 

''Afraid  ?  No,  I  am  not  afraid  ;  but  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  beware  of  what  you  do  not  understand.  I  thought  I  saw 
an  animal  lurking  there." 

"Here  we  are,  arrived  at  one  of  our  paths  ;  now  we  can 
get  ahead  faster." 

"Hush!  I  hear  voices  behind  us,"  said  I,  stopping. 
"  They  are  whispering  ;  there  are  a  number  of  them." 

"  They  are  ants  on  their  way  home.  Let  us  w^ait  for 
them." 

"  Very  well,  let  us  wait  for  them,"  said  I  to  myself  ;  "  the 
thing  is  settled  ;  the  die  is  cast  and  there  is  no  longer  a 
chance  to  get  out  of  it.  If  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself 
—  ah,  well,  I  must  take  the  consequences  !  " 

Five  or  six  ants  came  up  with  us  at  that  moment. 
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"  Halloo  !  it  is  Meg  !  "  they  cried,  catching  sight  of  my 
companion  ;  and  so  I  learned  that  her  name  was  Meg. 
"  We  thought  you  were  lost.  You  did  not  come  home  last 
night.  Ah,  and  who  is  that  ?  Where  did  you  pick  up  the 
cricket  who  is  escorting  you  ?  " 

''  A  regular  beau,"  observed  one  of  them. 

"  Quite  a  conquest,"  added  another. 

"  You  are  wrong,  friends,"  said  a  third  ;  ''  it  is  a  palfrey 
that  she  has  at  her  service." 

''  Then  it  was  you  that  w^e  saw  awhile  ago  mounted  on 
the  back  of  this  animal .?  " 

"  Bravo  !  it  is  a  good  idea  to  take  it  easy  in  your  old  age." 

"  Be  quiet,  you  silly  things  !  This  is  a  respectable  cricket 
who  saved  my  life,  and  who,  now,  from  circumstances 
which  it  would  take  too  long  to  tell,  is  without  a  home.  I 
have  asked  him  to  spend  a  few  days  with  us," 

Then  she  began  to  speak  to  her  companions  in  a  low 
voice,  and  I  heard  them  laughing  and  whispering  among 
themselves. 

Meg's  declaration  had  reassured  me  somewhat,  it  is  true, 
but  perhaps  she  had  said  that  aloud  to  quiet  my  suspicions. 
What  was  she  talking  about  now,  in  an  undertone  .-* 

We  were  following  a  very  narrow  path,  traced  by  the 
ants.  I  filled  its  entire  width.  The  trail  occasionally 
threaded  among  the  crowded  stems  of  brakes  which  leaned 
over  so  far  that  I  could  not  make  my  way  through  them 
without  great  effort.  The  road  sometimes  was  dug  out 
under  a  fallen  branch,  or  mounted  over  a  stone,  and  it  was 
only  by  grappling  fast  here,  or  slipping  down  there,  always 
with  difficulty,  that  I  overcame  these  hindrances. 

Night  had  fallen.    I  observed  to  Meg  that  perhaps  it 
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would  be  better  if  I  did  not  enter  the  ant  hill  till  morning. 

How  should  I  find  my  way  in  the  dark  streets  of  their  city  ? 

''  Don't  worry,"  said  Meg  ;  "  the  city  is  lighted." 

This  answer  seemed  to  me  like  a  bad  joke.    I  thought  : 

''  She  has  no  more  constraint  with  me  now  that  she  knows  I 

can't  get  out  of  it  ;  she 
does  not  even  bother  to 
give  me  a  reasonable 
answer." 

All    my    fears    were 
come  upon  me  again. 

''  Here  we  are  at  last," 
said  Meg. 

We  emerged  into  a 
clear  space  where  the  dry 
ground  was  covered  with 
ferns  and  a  few  clumps 
of  grass,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  thickets  of 
wild  plums,  of  willow, 
and  of  broom.  The  cen- 
ter of  the  space  was 
slightly  elevated,  and  was  occupied  by  two  dying  beeches 
whose  trunks,  very  close  together  at  the  base,  indicated 
that  they  were  two  shoots  of  an  old  and  stout  tree  stump. 
At  the  base  of  the  two  trunks  was  an  enormous  heap 
in  the  form  of  a  dome,  whose  profile  was  very  blackly 
marked  against  the  leafage  of  the  wood  which  the  moon 
was  beginning  to  touch  with  silver. 
It  was  the  mysterious  city  of  the  ants. 
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It  was  wrapped  in  the  most  profound  silence  ;  one  would 
have  said  a  city  of  sleep.  The  beeches  stretched  their 
leafless  branches  sternly  over  it.  There  was  something 
threatening  in  the  air. 

Little  by  little,  as  we  approached,  Meg  and  her  com- 
panions hastened  their  steps.  I  walked  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  the  words  kept  up  a  singsong  in  my  thoughts  : 
"  It  is  a  prisoner  they  have  brought  in  ;  a  prisoner,  a  pris- 
oner. Don't  worry  ;  the  city  is  lighted."  These  last  words 
had  a  hidden  meaning,  some  touch  of  irony,  probably,  which 
I  could  not  guess  at. 

In  a  moment  we  reached  a  door  which  they  were  about 
to  barricade,  as  is  done  every  evening,  it  appeared.  Meg 
gave  the  password  and  we  went  in. 

Noting  first  of  all  the  acid  odor  of  the  place,  I  found 
myself  in  a  hall  of  middling  size  ;  about  fifty  ants  were 
there,  probably  the  guard.  They  paid  little  attention  to 
us,  no  doubt  by  grace  of  the  password  of  my  guide.  I 
plunged  after  her  through  five  or  six  corridors,  always 
descending  towards  the  interior  of  the  city.  The  tem- 
perature was  very  high  and  my  sense  of  smell  was  struck, 
as  in  the  first  hall,  by  the  acid  odor  that  prevailed  every- 
where. The  odor,  as  I  learned  afterward,  came  from  a 
liquid  which  the  body  of  the  ant  gives  off,  and  which 
ants  can  throw  upon  their  enemies  when  they  wish  to 
attack  them  or  to  defend  themselves. 

What  struck  me  in  the  second  place  was  that  one  could 
see  so  well  and  trace  one's  steps  safely,  though  the  pas- 
sages were  underground.  An  uncertain  bluish  glimmer 
pervaded  the  air  ;  Meg  was  not  joking,  then,  with  her 
''  Don't  worry  ;  the  city  is  lighted." 
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It  certainly  was  —  but  how  ?  I  sought  an  explanation 
from  my  companion. 

''  You  will  find  out  very  soon,"  she  answered. 

The  light  grew  stronger,  little  by  little,  as  we  descended. 

All  at  once  we  came  out  into  a  large  hall.  It  was  not 
very  high,  I  saw,  and  was  ranked  with  many  pillars  of 
hard  earth.  The  floor  of  the  hall  was  white  and  spongy, 
and  gave  out  a  bluish  light,  bright  enough  to  enable  one 
to  make  out  all  the  details  of  the  ample  cave  in  which  we 
had  come  to  a  halt. 

The  roof  and  the  pillars  of  this  underground  hall  were 
covered  with  innumerable  rows  of  ants  ;  they  seemed  to  be 
asleep,  and  not  one  stirred  when  we  came  in. 

"  Well .?  "  said  Meg. 

''  I  can  scarcely  credit  my  eyes  !  Really,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  that  they  are  ants  !  We  have  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  their  citadel  and  not  one  has  moved.  Forsooth,  if  we 
had  come  with  evil  intentions  !  " 

"  Oh,  you  would  not  have  got  so  far  as  this.  The  alarm 
would  have  been  given  by  the  guard  at  the  entrance  and 
you  would  have  been  visited  with  speedy  punishment. 
They  sleep  with  full  faith  in  the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels 
at  the  doors." 

''  Now  explain  something  about  this  very  extraordinary 
illumination  of  the  pavement." 

"  It  is  perfectly  natural,"  said  Meg.  "  It  is  produced  by 
those  white  and  spongy  threads,  which  are  nothing  but  a 
sort  of  fungus  that  grows  in  decayed  wood.  The  ant  hill 
is  built  on  an  enormous  stump  of  beech,  the  remains  of  a 
great  tree  that  was  cut  down  long  ago.  The  warmth  and 
the  dampness  together  have  favored  the  development  of 
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these  luminous  fungi.  They  are  Uke  tiny  toadstools.  Have 
you  never  come  across  them  before  ?  " 

"No." 

"  That  is  because  you  have  never  frequented  the  woods 
at  night.  Now  that  your  curiosity  is  satisfied,  follow  me  ; 
I  will  take  you  to  a  guest  room,  because  you,  like  my- 
self, are  in  need  of  rest.  To-morrow  I  will  show  you  all 
the  points  of  interest  in  our  city." 

I  followed  Meg,  who  conducted  me  to  an  exquisitely 
clean  little  chamber.  After  having  crept  into  it,  I  helped 
her  put  back  into  place  some  bits  of  wood  that  barred 
the  entrance. 

We  wished  each  other  good  night,  and  she  went  away. 

The  friendship  of  Meg  was  sincere.  I  felt  myself  per- 
fectly safe  in  this  ant  hill,  concerning  which  I  had  had  so 
much  anxiety. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


IN  THE  HOME  OF  THE  ANTS 


About  midnight  I  was  roused  by  a  dull  noise  which 
seemed  to  me  to  have  rise  in  the  grand  hall.  Soon  after 
I  heard  a  coming  and  going  in  the  corridor  which  led  to 
my  chamber.  All  at  once  it  seemed  as  if  some  one  had 
stopped  before  my  door. 

"  Who  is  there  .?  "  I  cried. 

There  was  no  reply,  but  I  heard  a  whispering  in  the 
passage. 

''  Who  are  you  .?"    I  repeated.   ''What  do  you  w^ant  ?  " 

"  Who  avQ  j/ozi  ?"  answered  a  rather  unfriendly  voice. 

''  I  am  a  friend,  the  cricket  introduced  last  night  by  Meg." 
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'"  I  don't  know  you,"  came  the  crisp  answer.  ''What 
are  you  doing  there  ?    Open  the  door  at  once." 

At  these  words  I  felt  a  cold  perspiration  break  out  all 
over  me  and  understood  the  whole  danger  of  my  position. 
It  was  clear  that  the  ants  did  not  know  of  my  presence  in 
the  ant  hill.  I  had  arrived  at  night,  I  had  been  admitted 
without  difficulty,  thanks  to  Meg's  passw^ord,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  guards  at  the  city  gate  had  seen  me.  For  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  I  was  an  intruder.  My  anxiety 
can  easily  be  imagined. 

"  I  am  a  friend,"  I  repeated  ;  "  it  was  Meg,  one  of  your- 
selves, who  brought  me  in." 

"  Which  Meg  ?    There  are  many  of  the  name." 

I  was  much  puzzled.  All  at  once  I  had  an  inspira- 
tion. 

''  Perhaps  all  your  Megs  lack  one  feeler .?  "  I  said. 

There  was  no  immediate  reply,  but  I  heard  them  talk- 
ing in  a  low  voice.  There  seemed  to  be  some  discussion 
in  which  the  phrase  "  old  Meg  "  was  repeated,  then  the 
voices  died  away  in  the  distance. 

I  waited  awhile,  wakeful  and  anxious.  At  the  least 
sound  I  imagined  that  a  mob  had  come  to  break  down 
the  door  and  drag  me  forth.  I  had  not  thought  to  ask 
Meg  to  pass  the  night  near  at  hand  so  that  I  might  call 
her  at  need.    One  does  not  think  of  everything. 

Another  fear  that  disturbed  me  was  that  my  companion 
of  the  evening  before  might  forget  about  me,  leave  the 
ant  hill  without  thinking  of  me,  might  not  recall  the  place 
where  she  had  left  me,  or  perhaps  that  some  accident 
might  befall  her  before  morning.  After  all,  she  too  was 
mortal,  and  in  one  case  or  the  other  I  saw  myself  lost.    I 
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meditated  flight,  but  there  were  too  many  difficulties  in 
the  way.    It  was  better  to  wait  the  turn  of  events. 

I  ended  by  going  to  sleep,  but  a  sleep  far  from  peaceful. 
I  was  constantly  disturbed  by  bad  dreams.  I  found  myself 
on  the  raft  where  I  had  passed  the  previous  night.  All 
at  once  there  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  water-lily  leaf 
a  great  head,  its  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  The  head  was  of 
enormous  size,  and  the  eyes  stared  straight  at  me.  I  turned 
to  flee  and  saw  on  the  other  side  another  head  like  the 
first,  with  the  same  burning  eyes.  Then  all  at  once  there 
rose  from  the  water  a  whole  circle  of  such  heads,  with  all 
their  mouths  wide  open  —  I  called  for  help  —  The  ant 
appeared  beside  me  and  showed  me  a  big  hole  which  she 
had  made  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf.  ''  Let  us  flee,"  she 
said  in  a  whisper.  We  plunged  through.  Then  I  felt  that 
she  was  dragging  me  by  one  leg  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  water.  And  the  spider  looked  at  me,  grinning  :  ''I 
warned  you,  Grillo.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  city  of 
the  ants  ?  " 

Then  I  found  myself,  not  knowing  how,  in  a  narrow 
prison,  and  felt  the  door  that  closed  it  yielding  little  by 
little  to  the  force  of  a  multitude  of  ants  that  howled, 
"  What  are  you  doing  there  ?  "  They  were  trying  to  force 
the  door,  while  I  held  onto  it  from  within  and  cried,  ''You 
know  very  well  that  Meg,  one  of  your  own  people,  brought 
me  here.    Go  and  call  her  !   Help  !  Meg  !  help  !  " 

All  at  once  1  heard  Meg's  voice  saying,  "Come,  Grillo, 
wake  up  ;  it  is  time  to  get  up." 

So  saying,  Meg  took  down  the  barricade  from  the  door. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  how  did  you  spend  the  night .''  " 
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"  Oh,"  I  cried,  ''  it  is  you  and  it  is  time,  too  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  I  mean  —  I  mean  that  I  have  been  awaiting  you  with 
great  impatience.  Did  nothing  happen  in  the  ant  hill 
during  the  night  ?  " 

"No;  nothing  that  I  know  of.    Were  you  disturbed  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly;  but  I  heard  something  going  on  in  the 
passages." 

.  "  Ah  !  no  doubt  the  nightly  round.    But  you  are  bathed 
in  perspiration." 

"  Yes,  I  feel  rather  cramped  here,  and  it  is  very  warm." 

"  I  have  brought  you  some  breakfast,"  she  said,  dragging 
into  my  room  a  kind  of  small  white  rock  which  stood  out- 
side the  door.  "  When  you  have  satisfied  your  hunger  we 
will  go  and  take  a  walk  in  the  city." 

"  What  is  this  little  rock  .?  " 

"It  is  sugar,"  she  replied,  "  good  white  sugar.  Taste 
it,  my  friend,  and  when  you  have  finished  you  will  lick 
your  claws,  that  ' s  all  I  can  say." 

The  terrors  of  the  night  had  not  spoiled  my  appetite, 
and  I  did  justice  to  the  breakfast  which  she  had  supplied. 

"This  sugar  is  excellent,"  I  said.  "I  never  ate  any 
before  ;  where  do  you  get  it .''  " 

"Ah,  ha!  you  like  it.?  It  is  the  food  we  keep  for  our 
young  larvae,  and  for  our  best  friends.  It  is  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  get  it  ;  we  have  to  go  as  far  as  the  castle, 
you  know,  a  long  way  from  here.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
expedition  which  only  the  hardiest  and  cleverest  of  us 
undertake." 

"  You  push  your  explorations  to  a  great  distance." 

"  W'e  let  the  young  folk  go  where  they  like." 
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''  If  I  have  understood  aright,  you  count  yourself  among 
the  old  folk?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  one  of  the  eldest  of  the  city,  and  thus,  as 
you  see,  I  no  longer  have  all  my  members  intact." 

"In  other  words,"  I  said,  ''  you  lack  a  feeler." 

"  I  lost  it  awhile  ago  in  battle.  At  first  the  loss  was  a 
great  annoyance,  for  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  odors  any 
longer  and  also  heard  badly,  but  little  by  little  the  remaining 
feeler  has  gained  with  use  a  great  fineness  of  perception." 

I  gave  Meg  an  amazed  and  questioning  look.  She 
noticed   it. 

"  Don't  you  know  then,"  she  said,  "  that  we  perceive 
odors  and  hear  sounds  through  the  feelers  ?  " 

"  I  smell  and  I  hear,"  I  answered,  "but  I  confess  that 
I  never  stopped  to  think  how  impressions  came  to  me," 

"  Well,  my  friend,  now  you  know.  But  finish  your  break- 
fast," she  went  on,  "  and  follow  me.  I  will  do  the  honors 
of  the  city.  First  of  all  we  will  go  to  see  the  nursery  of 
the  larvae,  on  the  upper  floor.  We  must  begin  there,  for 
later  we  shall  find  it  empty." 

So  saying,  Meg  went  ahead  and  I  followed. 

The  streets  were  beginning  to  wake  up.  I  have  said  that 
w^e  descended  into  the  depths  of  the  ant  hill  the  night  be- 
fore. I  had  given  only  hasty  glances  at  the  general  plan  of 
the  place  ;  I  noted  now  that  the  city  was  built  with  a  great 
number  of  levels  one  above  another,  and  that  the  lower 
streets  connected  with  the  upper  by  a  multitude  of  verti- 
cal shafts  unprovided  with  stairs,  for  ants  climb  these  less 
easily.  My  size  and  my  inability  to  climb  up  the  walls  of 
these  pits  obliged  us  to  go  round  about  and  to  choose  only 
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the  widest  passages  and  those  which  mounted  by  a  gentle 
slope.  In  this  connection  I  reflected  that  if  I  had  tried 
to  carry  out  my  plan  of  escape  during  the  night,  I  should 
never  have  got  out  of  the  labyrinth. 

I  have  said  that  the  city  was  beginning  to  wake  up.  We 
were  constantly  meeting  ants  running  busily  about,  many 
of  them  carrying  or  dragging  heavy  burdens.  Besides  the 
big  red  ants  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  population, 
there  was  another  species  that  seemed  to  be  living  in  peace 
with  the  first.  There  was,  in  fact,  a  multitude  of  other  in- 
sects, for  example,  rove  beetles,  who  were  much  at  home 
there.  Once  we  passed  a  place  where  an  enormous  white 
larva  with  a  yellow  head  w^as  curled  up. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ants  that  we  met  by  the  way 
were  content  to  glance  at  me  with  an  indifferent  or  sur- 
prised air  and  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  Meg  in  a 
friendly  fashion.  Others  asked  her  in  an  undertone  who 
I  was  ;  but  I  must  state  that  my  presence  in  their  city  did 
not  arouse  on  their  part  a  single  insult  or  objection.  It 
was  evident  that  "Old  Meg"  enjoyed  the  general  esteem, 
and  the  assurance  which  she  had  given  me  when  she  invited 
me  to  her  home  that  I  ran  no  danger  whatever  had  been 
entirely  justified. 

We  at  last  reached  some  long  galleries,  and  here  an 
extraordinary  sight  met  my  gaze. 

Along  the  walls  and  in  countless  little  niches  which 
opened  directly  into  the  corridors  a  multitude  of  little 
white  worms  were  lying  perfectly  still.  They  were  so  tiny 
that  they  were  almost  invisible.  The  largest  were  about 
the  size  of  the  ants.  Beside  each  of  these  worms  was  an 
ant  feeding  it. 
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I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  in  entering  this  gallery  I 
saw  a  crowd  of  ants  running  toward  us  in  a  threatening 
manner  ;  but  Meg  went  to  meet  them  and  without  doubt 
gave  them  a  formal  assurance  that  I  was  a  friend,  for  they 
quickly  withdrew  and  resumed  their  interrupted  march. 

"  All  these  little  worms  that  you  see  down  there,"  said 
Meg,  "are  our  larvae.  For  example,  that  large  youngster 
down  there  next  to  you  —  this  is  the  last  time  that  he  will 
be  fed.  This  very  day  he  will  weave  himself  a  cocoon  and 
turn  into  a  chrysalis." 

I  looked  at  Meg  with  astonishment. 

"  I  will  show  you  shortly  the  hall  of  the  cocoons,"  she 
went  on  ;  "  but  now  watch  what  is  happening  here." 

The  groups  of  ants  who  had  a  moment  before  thrown 
themselves  upon  us  were  marching  up  and  down  and  took 
no  part  in  the  work  of  the  nurses.  I  learned  that  these 
were  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  who  were  on  guard  over  the 
place.  Other  ants,  acting  as  maidservants,  were  cleaning 
the  room,  putting  everything  in  its  place,  and  carrying  off 
all  the  refuse. 

"Those  ants,"  I  said,  "that  have  charge  of  the  little 
ones  are  their  mothers,  I  suppose .''  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Meg  ;  "all  those  workers  down 
there  are  girls  who  remain  such  all  their  lives.  The  mothers 
never  take  care  of  their  children  themselves,  except  when 
they  go  to  found  another  colony.  But  in  a  populous  old 
city  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  eggs." 

"  Remarkable  !  and  the  males  .?" 

"  Our  males  never  do  any  work  at  all.  All  the  public 
offices,  administrative  as  well  as  military,  are  trusted  to 
those  whom  we  call  neuters,  who  are  neither  males  nor 
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mothers.  I  myself  am  an  old  maid,  or  neuter.  Our  males, 
and  those  of  us  who  are  destined  to  catch  husbands,  have 
wings." 

''  You  said,  those  who  are  destined  to  catch  husbands  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  married  we  pull  off  their 
wings,  when  they  do  not  pull  them  off  themselves." 

"  And  the  males  .''  " 

"  Once  they  are  married  we  never  see  them  again,  for 
marriages  among  us  are  made  outside  the  ant  hill." 

"  And  they  never  come  back  .?  " 

''  Never  ;  they  would  be  put  out  if  they  did." 

"Why.?" 

''  Because  the  males  never  work,  and  we  will  not  feed 
useless  mouths  among  us." 

''  Stranger  and  stranger  !" 

.All  at  once  I  saw^  the  ants  run  together,  touching  their 
feelers,  and  suddenly  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  hall.  At 
the  same  moment  a  great  crowd  of  other  ants  came  pouring 
in  by  all  the  doors. 

I  questioned  Meg  with  a  glance. 

"  They  are  going  to  carry  the  larvae  out  into  the  sun," 
she  replied.  "  Let  us  go  now  and  see  the  cocoons,  for 
they  will  soon  be  carrying  them  away,  too." 

We  entered  another  hall.  Here  there  were  no  more 
nurses,  but  only  guards  and  cleaners. 

A  multitude  of  white  spots  were  to  be  seen  on  the  floor. 
They  looked  like  large  eggs,  or  rather  bags.  My  com- 
panion explained  that  these  bags,  of  some  silken  texture, 
very  dense  and  fine,  each  held  a  single  larva  which  had 
reached  its  largest  size  ;  that  it  was  the  larva  itself  which 
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had  woven  this  sack  about  its  body  ;  that  at  the  end  of 
this  period  of  change  the  neuters  would  open  the  sack  at 
one  end,  and  draw  an  ant  out  of  it. 

After  a  moment  the  same  scene  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  hall  of  the  larvae  was  repeated  here.  A  crowd  of 
ants  burst  into  the  hall 
and   carried    all    the   co- 


coons outside. 


''And  now  I  must  leave 
you,"  said  Meg  ;  "I  must 
go  to  work,  for  old  as  I 
am,  I  am  not  expected 
to  sit  with  folded  claws. 
Laziness  among  us  is  con- 
sidered a  crime." 

I  asked  her  if  I  was 
in  any  danger  during  her 
absence. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  "she 
said.     ''All  the  ants  by 
this  time  are  aware  of  your  presence  among  us.   You  are 
free  to  wander  where  you  will." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  go  to  get  a  breath 
of  fresh  air.  I  should  rather  like  to  see  the  sun,  and  since 
you  are  busy  till  night,  I  shall  spend  the  day  outside." 

Bidding  Meg  good-by,  I  followed  the  file  of  porters 
with  the  cocoons  and  larvae,  and  in  a  few  moments  was 
outside  the  ant  hill. 


CHAPTER  XVII 
DREAMS  OF  GREATNESS 

It  was  a  fine  morning.  I  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  pile 
of  branches  and  twigs  that  formed  a  sort  of  enormous  cu- 
pola over  the  city  of  the  ants,  and  gave  myself  to  a  survey 
of  my  surroundings. 

How  different  my  present  impressions  from  those  of 
the  night  before  !  Seeing  the  woods  again  lighted  by  the 
cheerful  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  ant  hill,  innocent  in 
the  daylight  of  that  threatening  look  which  it  had  under 
the  vague  light  of  the  moon,  I  could  not  forbear  laughing 
at  my  fears,  and  the  dark  imaginings  which  had  inspired 
them.  ''How  our  feelings  vary,"  I  thought,  "with  the 
conditions   which   surround  us,  —  now  according  to  the 
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weather,  whether  it  is  hot  or  cold  ;  and  now  to  the  hour 
of  day,  whether  we  are  tired  and  hungry." 

Those  ants,  of  whom  I  had  had  such  fears,  were  to  be 
seen  busily  racing  about  in  all  directions  below  me.  The 
transportation  of  the  larvae  and  chry^salises  went  on  with- 
out pause  ;  all  the  approaches  to  the  ant  hill  that  looked 
toward  the  east  swarmed  with  a  population  which  carried 
on  a  ceaseless  labor. 

From  the  elevated  point  at  which  I  stood  I  could  see  the 
whole  glade  and  the  many  paths  which  ran  out  from  the 
city,  diverging  and  winding  as  far  as  the  wood.  The  streets 
were  already  crowded  with  a  hurrying  throng,  going  out 
to  pasture. 

While  I  stood  there,  motionless,  considering  this  ani- 
mated scene,  I  saw  some  of  the  porters  of  the  larvae  ap- 
proaching me,  who  politely  asked  if  I  would  not  give 
them  a  little  music. 

Have  I  already  remarked  that  in  regard  to  music  I  am 
by  no  means  an  ordinary  cricket  ?  If  I  have  not  already 
said  this,  the  moment  is  come  when  I  must  inform  the 
reader  of  this  fact. 

You  will  remember  that  in  my  infancy  I  had  been  deeply 
impressed  one  evening  by  the  song  of  a  nightingale.  When 
I  returned  to  the  house  after  that  awful  scene  which  I  de- 
scribed in  the  beginning  of  this  story,  I  felt  that  a  new 
passion  had  been  born  within  me.  The  desire  to  acquire 
the  abilities  of  the  great  musician  whom  I  had  heard  never 
left  me,  and  all  my  moments  of  leisure  were  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  an  art  for  which  everybody  seemed  to  find  in 
me  marked  talent.  The  loneliness  to  which  the  dislike  of 
my  brothers  afterward  condemned  me  favored  my  chosen 
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Studies  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  in  a  short  time  I  be- 
came very  expert.  No  one  equaled  me  in  running  a  scale 
and  none  knew  better  than  I  how  to  manage  a  trill.  I  knew 
how  to  improvise  a  turn,  but,  above  all,  I  had  no  rival  in 
my  manner  of  launching  a  final  high  C.  Though  the  tone 
comes  from  my  wings,  I  assure  you  that  it  rises  first  in 
my  heart. 

As  I  have  said,  I  was  now  urged  by  some  of  the  ants  to 
allow  them  to  hear  me.  I  was  the  more  inclined  to  satisfy 
this  desire  of  theirs  in  that  for  two  days  past  no  opportunity 
had  presented  to  give  myself  to  this  favorite  pastime. 

I  made  a  sign  that  I  was  about  to  begin,  then  preluding 
with  a  few  rapid  scales,  broken  by  resonant  trills  to  test 
the  correctness  of  the  tones,  I  began  with  a  sweet  and  ten- 
der song,  a  song  of  gentle  yearning,  meant  to  melt  the 
mood  of  the  listener  to  that  soft  languor  which  a  good 
performer  is  able  to  change  at  will  into  a  generous  and 
noisy  enthusiasm. 

In  a  few  moments,  growing  more  lively,  little  by  little, 
I  made  a  few  brilliant  runs,  then  entered  upon  my  full- 
voiced  and  shrillest  song.  My  tones  came  faster  and  faster, 
leaping  from  low  to  high,  ringing  out  at  last  to  the  very 
borders  of  the  glade  and  waking  the  echoes,  until  then 
silent  in  that  part  of  the  woods. 

The  ants,  leaving  off  their  work,  drew  near  me,  little  by 
little.  Those  who  were  going  off  on  expeditions  stopped, 
then  turned  back,  and  those  who  were  still  indoors,  hear- 
ing the  unaccustomed  sounds,  came  forth  in  crowds  from 
all  the  exits  of  the  city. 

In  a  few  moments  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense throng.    Some  butterflies,  some  flies,  some  bees, 
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who  were  circling  near  by,  seeing  from  afar  this  enormous 
gathering  of  which  I  w^as  the  center,  came  fluttering  and 
humming  above  me  to  find  out  what  had  so  upset  the 
usually  regular  habits  of  the  ants. 

In  short,  I  made  a  regular  hit. 

I  was,  however,  wise  enough  to  stop  in  time  and  not  per- 
mit the  enthusiasm  which  I  had  awakened  to  relax  under 
too  long  a  strain.  So  after  an  even  more  effective  and 
triumphant  trill  than  the  rest  I  launched  my  high  C  and 
made  a  final  flourish,  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  was  a 
revelation  of  beauty. 

Then  the  ants  went  wild.  They  all  ran  together  toward 
me,  piling  one  on  top  of  another,  and  in  an  instant  I  was 
covered  with  them,  while  crowds  of  them  slipped  between 
my  claws  and  lifted  me  up,  causing  me  to  leave  the  ground 
entirely.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  the  spider  there 
at  that  moment  to  witness  my  triumph. 

It  was  plain  that  from  that  day  I  should  be  a  w^elcome 
guest  in  the  home  of  the  ants.  I  could  establish  myself 
forever  as  musician  ordinary  and  extraordinary  of  the  re- 
public and  could  spend  a  pleasant  existence  there.  The 
prospect  of  a  series  of  ovations  like  the  one  of  which  I  had 
just  been  the  central  figure  was  by  no  means  displeasing. 
I  was  sure  to  be  made  much  of,  well-fed,  pampered  with 
sugar  every  day  ;  a  people  as  artistic  and  as  appreciative 
of  talent  as  they  had  just  shown  themselves  to  be  could 
not  do  less  for  the  entertainment  of  an  artist  whose  ability 
declared  itself  after  so  splendid  a  fashion.  And  who  knows 
whether  one  day  the  ants,  weary  of  the  republican  form  of 
their  government  — 
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And  after  all,  why  not  ?  I  should  make  as  good  a  king 
as  anybody.  Even  better  than  anybody,  perhaps,  for  I 
should  have  over  my  people  certain  striking  superiorities  : 
first  of  all  in  stature,  then  in  a  certain  dignity  of  aspect  ; 
a  dignity  of  which  ants  have  not  the  slightest  trace.  I  was 
of  another  race,  a  different  blood  than  theirs  ran  in  my 
veins,  a  thing,  which  as  history  proves,  is  not  a  point  to  be 
despised.  And  then  —  this  was  the  best  of  all  reasons  — 
I  should  amuse  them.  My  knowledge  of  political  affairs, 
of  administration,  and  of  war  were  not,  I  confess,  very  ex- 
tensive, but  who  would  find  it  out  ?  It  was  my  own  affair. 
There  was  no  need  to  shout  it  from  the  housetops.  It 
would  be  enough  to  preserve  silence  during  the  delibera- 
tions, confining  myself  to  nodding  my  head  every  now 
and  then,  which  would  give  me  the  look  of  a  philosophic 
cricket,  a  prudent  and  profound  thinker.  As  to  war,  I 
had  only  to  let  things  take  their  course  ;  I  had  no  need 
to  pose  as  the  hero  of  a  battle  field.  There  are  different 
ways  of  being  great,  and  my  way  of  being  great  should 
be  in  peace.  Ah,  ha  !  Madam  Spider,  my  friend,  you 
would  be  very  much  surprised  some  day  to  find  me  king 
of  the  ants. 

And  my  relatives,  my  unworthy  brothers  !  How  easy  it 
would  be  for  me  to  avenge  myself,  make  them  pay  dear 
for  their  wickedness  !  But  no,  far  be  it  from  me  to  indulge 
any  sentiment  so  foreign  to  my  nature.  No,  I  would  limit 
myself  to  going  to  see  them,  followed  by  an  imposing  es- 
cort. I  would  bring  them  together  around  me,  and  after 
having  reproved  them  for  their  bad  behavior  to  me,  and 
having  made  them  realize  to  what  lofty  station  my  merit 
alone  had  elevated  me,  I  would  grant  them  full  pardon. 
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Mercy  in  the  midst  of  power  —  is  it  not  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  noble,  and  the  rarest  of  virtues  ? 

After  having  thanked  the  ants  for  the  pleasant  demon- 
strations of  which  I  had  been  the  object,  I  urged  them  to 
go  back  to  their  interrupted  labors,  and  dismissing  them 
with  a  grand  gesture,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  already 
making  a  first  appearance  in  the  character  which  I  might 
presently  be  called  upon  to  assume. 

Those  who  read  these  memoirs  may  perhaps  say  that 
I  was  ambitious,  but  they  should  put  themselves  for  a 
moment  in  my  shoes.  I  should  like  to  know  which  of 
them  would  not  be  intoxicated  by  like  popular  favor,  or 
would  preserve  all  the  calm  of  good  judgment  amid  the 
applause  of  a  mad  crowd  like  that. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

A   RUDE   FELLOW 

Little  by  little  the  ants  withdrew  and  I  found  myself 
alone.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  take  a  stroll  through 
the  glade,  whose  soil,  quite  dry  and  bearing  only  a  few 
sparse  plants,  offered  no  obstacle  to  a  promenade. 

I  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood  without  trouble,  but  I  did 
not  enter  it,  contenting  myself  with  skimming  along  the 
edge.  Every  now  and  then  I  came  upon  one  of  the  paths  of 
the  ants  and  stopped  to  watch  them  coming  and  going,  chat- 
ting sometimes  for  a  moment  among  themselves,  and  then 
busily  wending  their  way  again,  some  carrying  burdens, 
others  dragging  objects  that  were  too  heavy  to  be  carried. 

I  passed  the  day  walking  around  and  observing  all  kinds 
of  interesting  things.  In  a  spot  where  the  soil  was  sandy 
I  saw  a  number  of  circular  holes  which  seemed  to  be  very 
deep.  I  stood  wondering  what  they  could  be,  when  I  noticed 
at  the  opening  of  one  a  round,  flat  head,  armed  with  a 
huge  jaw,  arched  and  very  sharp.  The  head  had  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  opening,  and,  placed  as  it  was,  it  closed 
the  hole  so  perfectly  that,  thanks  to  this  circumstance  and 
to  its  yellowish  color,  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
ground.    This  strange  head  looked  at  me. 

"  Who  are  you,"  I  said,  ''  and  what  are  you  doing  there.''  " 

''  I  am  hunting  ants,"  was  the  reply.  ''  I  am  a  larva  of 
the  tiger  beetle." 
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"  Ho  !"  I  said,  "  the  larva  of  that  beautiful  green  beetle 
with  light  spots  on  his  wings,  who  runs  so  fast  ?  " 

"  Exactly." 

''  And  is  this  the  way  you  go  hunting  ants  ?  You  are 
in  ambush,  and  when  they  pass  within  your  reach  you  leap 
upon  them  ?  " 

"  No  ;  my  legs  are  too  short  to  allow  me  to  jump.  I  do 
not  leave  my  hole." 

"Well,  then.?" 

''  I  wait  till  an  ant  walks  on  my  head.  When  this 
happens  I  dodge  down  quickly  and  the  ant  staggers  and 
falls  into  my  ditch." 

"  You  are  likely  to  have  to  wait  a  long  time,  and  if  you 
have  no  other  means  of  living,  you  must  have  rather  a 
bad  time." 

"It  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems.  It  is  true  that  I  do  not 
dine  every  day,  but  what  of  that .''  My  legs  are  too  short  to 
catch  the  ants  by  running  after  them  ;  and  besides,  my 
body  is  not  protected  with  a  breastplate  of  armor  like 
yours,  so  that  if  I  ventured  forth  from  my  refuge,  those 
miserable  little  ants  who  know  me  well  would  get  rid  of 
me  very  quickly." 

"  But,"  I  observed,  "  it  would  seem  to  be  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  an  ant  would  chance  to  walk  directly  upon 
your  head." 

"  Oh,  I  never  set  my  trap  at  random.  As  you  see  here, 
it  is  dug  in  the  middle  of  an  ant  path.  On  sunny  days  I 
get  as  many  ants  as  I  like.  Look,  one  is  coming  down 
there.    I  wager  it  will  walk  on  my  head." 

The  ant  passed,  in  fact,  exactly  as  the  tiger  had  predicted, 
but  he  let  this  one  go. 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  "  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  You  could  have  caught  her." 

"  Certainly,  but  to-day  I  have  had  enough  to  eat.  When 
I  spoke  of  days  of  fasting  I  meant  those  when  it  rains." 

"Anyway,"  I  said,  "your  life  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
interesting." 

"  That  may  be,  but  I  don't  spend  my  whole  life  in  this 
hole.  A  time  will  come  when  I  shall  catch  on  the  run  the 
quarry  which  now  I  have  to  lie  in  wait  for." 

"  Positively,"  I  thought,  as  I  took  myself  off,  "they  all 
console  themselves  for  their  present  condition  with  the 
hope  of  something  better.  The  other  day  it  was  the  ant 
lion,  to-day  it  is  the  tiger  beetle,  to-morrow  it  will  be 
another,  and  so  on." 

I  had  not  taken  ten  steps  when  a  new  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself.  Not  far  from  me  two  beetles,  who  seemed 
to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  May  beetles,  were  intent 
upon  some  work  which  seemed  completely  to  absorb  them, 
and  upon  which  they  were  expending  whatever  nature  had 
given  them  in  the  way  of  strength. 

They  were  small  of  stature,  perhaps  as  large  as  my  head, 
entirely  black,  and  more  or  less  rounded  in  form,  except 
that  the  back  part  of  the  body  tapered  slightly.  Their  legs 
were  long  and  curved,  especially  the  back  ones. 

When  I  caught  sight  of  them  one  was  pulling,  the  other 
pushing,  a  large  brown  ball.  The  thing  was  just  then  to  get 
it  over  a  ridge,  which  was  rather  steep,  and  it  was  wonderful 
to  see  the  efforts  they  put  forth  to  carry  their  burden  up  to 
the  top.  Over  and  over  again  the  ball  escaped  them  and 
rolled  back  to  the  bottom  of  the  ridge,  and  notwithstanding 
their  ill  luck,  they  set  bravely  again  to  their  heavy  task. 
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Although  I  did  not  know  what  their  object  was  in  going 
on  hke  that,  I  could  not  help  being  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavor.  And  so  when  I  saw  them  stop  to 
get  their  breath  at  a  hard  place  which  they  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  climb  for  all  their  efforts,  and  then  press  on 
again,  encouraging  each  other  with  voice  and  gesture,  I 
could  not  forbear  running  to  help  them.  Hurrying  up  to 
them  I  set  my  head  against  the  ball,  and  putting  forth  my 
whole  strength,  I  soon  had  pushed  it  up  to  the  upper  level 
where  they  wanted  it  to  go. 

The  beetles,  or  rather  the  tumblebugs,  for  that  was  their 
name,  thanked  me  for  my  help,  and  then  I  asked,  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  it  .-^  " 

''We  have  put  an  egg  in  it,"  answered  one  of  them, 
"  and  when  it  is  hatched  the  young  larva  will  find  itself  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  of  food.  Every  one  of  our  eggs  is  the 
object  of  similar  care.  We  spare  no  pains,  as  you  see,  to 
assure  our  children  a  comfortable  existence.  Things  are 
always  done  this  way  in  the  families  of  the  scarabs." 

"  But  I  do  not  see,"  I  went  on,  "why  you  have  taken 
so  much  trouble  to  carry  this  ball  up  here,  while  it  might 
very  well  have  been  left  where  you  made  it." 

"  We  are  going  to  bury  it  in  that  hole  which  you  see  over 
there  ;  otherwise  it  might  be  carried  off  by  the  first  passer 
that  took  a  fancy  to  it." 

''You  have  a  hard  task,"  I  said. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Grillo  ?  Oh,  well,  you  know  that  we 
scarabs  who  seem  to  you  so  unfortunate  were  honored 
anciently  by  a  very  old  people  as  sacred  creatures.  What 
do  you  say  to  that .''  I  know  of  no  people  who  have  ever 
reverenced  a  cricket." 
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"  Neither  do  I,"  I  agreed,  "  but  what  use  has  this  honor 
been  to  you  ?  " 

''  It  seems  that  we  were  considered  as  a  symbol  of  the 
sun,  the  messengers  of  the  springtime,  the  heralds  of  the 
renewal  of  all  things.  The  ball  which  we  roll  was  to  our 
worshipers  a  symbol  of  the  round  earth." 

''  Excellent,  but  so  far  as  that  goes  I  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  if  people  of  old  had  worshiped  crickets,  — 
only  the  tradition  is  lost,  and  however  much  I  might  like 
to,  I  cannot  make  me  out  a  good  case  of  so  noble  an 
origin." 

''  Ours,"  said  the  beetle,  drawing  himself  up,  "  is  solidly 
founded  and  of  unquestioned  authenticity.  Do  you  know 
any  other  insects  of  so  illustrious  race  ?  " 

I  was  forced  to  admit  that  I  did  not. 

Turning  to  go  I  bowed  gravely  to  these  creatures  of 
worshipful  origin. 

"  But  for  all  that,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I  do  not  envy  their 
fate.  Whatever  they  may  say,  they  have  an  unpleasant  kind 
of  life.  They  may  have  been  held  sacred  in  the  old  times, 
but  to-day  —  oh,  well,  other  times,  other  idols  !  " 

My  walk  was  very  eventful,  and  among  my  other  en- 
counters was  one  with  a  little  click  beetle  that,  having  fallen 
on  its  back,  was  making  sturdy  efforts  to  regain  its  normal 
position,  which  it  did  not  succeed  in  doing  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  its  legs.  I  was  about  to  go  to  its  aid,  when 
I  saw  it  suddenly  lift  itself  upward  with  a  great  effort,  rest- 
ing on  the  end  of  its  body.  Then  it  snapped  like  a  spring, 
striking  on  the  ground  with  its  back,  which  caused  it  to  make 
a  funny  somersault  and  fall  over  onto  its  feet.  I  stood  there 
amazed,  not  expecting  such  an  outcome  as  this,  because  I 
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had  never  before  seen  such  a  jump.    I  have  since  learned 
the  name  of  the  family.    They  are  also  called  skipjacks. 

A  little  farther  on  a  bombardier  beetle  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. The  name  of  this  fine  creature  was  then  unknown  to 
me,  but  I  learned  it  later,  and  to  my  sorrow.  I  saw  the  bom- 
bardier running  towards 
me.  He  is  an  undefined  sort 
of  creature,  shaped  like  a 
ground  beetle,  but  much 
smaller,  with  red  legs  and 
a  wing-sheath  that  is  a 
lovely  blue.  He  was  carry- 
ing in  his  jaws  an  ant, 
whom  no  doubt  he  had  just 
caught.  In  front  of  a  stone 
he  ran  into  a  small  troop 
of   ants    that   were    going 

i'Ul'J^^FlMîi  I'll      '^^^  ^^^  opposite  direction. 

They  all  stopped,  quickly 
forming  a  line  of  battle, 
and  the  plight  of  the  bom- 
bardier did  not  look  very 
gay.  I  hastened  my  steps 
to  see  the  outcome  of  this 
encounter,  which  I  believed  would  result  badly  for  the 
beetle.    But  things  went  quite  the  other  way. 

The  ants  only  paused  for  an  instant  to  observe  him  whom 
they  considered  already  their  prey.  At  a  signal  they  spread 
themselves  in  a  circle  around  their  enemy,  then  they 
charged  him  from  the  rear.  But  the  bombardier,  lifting 
himself  up  on  his  forward  legs,  discharged  upon  the  nearest 
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of  them  a  jet  of  bluish  smoke  ;  then  turning  in  his  tracks 
he  fired  successively  on  each  of  his  foes.  The  ants,  routed 
by  so  extraordinary  a  system  of  defense,  made  haste  to  get 
away  as  fast  as  they  could,  leaving  the  bombardier  master 
of  the  field. 

''  Bravo  !"  I  cried  out,  marveling  at  this  feat.  "  Bravo, 
my  friend  !  I  applaud  your  splendid  fight.  You  have  an 
unrivaled  weapon  of  defense  there." 

''I  only  make  a  smoke,"  he  answered,  "but  you  see 
that  it  is  enough." 

"  Ample.    Let  me  examine  your  arms  a  little." 

"  Impossible.  They  are  inside  my  body,  in  a  pocket 
full  of  an  extremely  light  liquid,  which  turns  into  vapor 
the  moment  it  reaches  the  air." 

"  This  vapor  is  probably  very  bitter  and  ill-smelling, 
since  it  has  put  the  ants  to  flight .?  " 

"  Judge  for  yourself,"  said  the  bombardier. 

So  saying,  the  wretch  turned  round  and  poured  his  acrid 
smoke  into'rriy  very  face.  I  was  half  smothered  by  it,  for 
the  bluish  vapor  had  a  most  unpleasant  odor.  Before  I 
could  collect  my  wits  the  wretch  fled,  laughing  at  the  trick 
he  had  played  me. 

"Villain  !"  I  shouted,  "you  have  one  of  those  horrid 
machines  !  I  have  an  old  account  to  settle  with  your 
family  !  " 

I  looked  round  to  see  if  any  one  had  been  witness  of 
the  insult  which  this  wretch  had  paid  me,  for  that  would 
have  increased  my  humiliation,  but  fortunately  my  soli- 
tude was  complete.  The  ants  who  had  just  been  there 
were  now  a  long  way  off,  and  I  was  very  glad  of  it  ;  and 
I  reflected,  as  I  grew  calmer,  that  I  had  been  glad  to  help 
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the  rove  beetle  and  that  my  anger  at  others  of  the  tribe 
had  ahvays  evaporated  as  quickly  as  their  smoke. 

I  was  now  not  very  far  away  from  the  ant  hill,  and  as 
day  was  beginning  to  decline,  I  began  to  think  of  turning 
my  steps  quietly  to  the  center  of  the  glade.  The  beeches, 
at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  city  of  the  ants,  were  in 
plain  sight,  thanks  to  their  position  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
space  that  was  clear  of  trees.  I  was  in  no  danger  of  stray- 
ing to  right  or  left. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  ant  hill  I  saw  some  beauti- 
ful beetles  climbing  up  onto  some  low  herbs.  They  were 
of  a  thickset  build.  Their  wing-sheaths,  of  a  beautiful  clear 
yellow,  were  adorned  with  four  big  black  spots.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  insects  in  that  place  surprised  me,  and  I  could 
not  forbear  telling  them  so. 

"  I  think  you  are  brave  to  venture  into  these  parts,"  I 
said  to  them.  "'  Don't  you  know  that  you  are  near  an  ant 
hill .?    You  risk  being  eaten." 

*'  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  ants,"  one  of  them 
answered  ;  "  we  have  known  them  a  long  time  and  are  the 
best  of  friends.  We  really  pass  most  of  our  lives  among 
them.    In  our  larva  state  we  live  in  their  city." 

''  Ah,  that  is  different,"  I  said  ;  "I  did  not  know  that." 

''We  do  them  certain  services,"  continued  my  new 
acquaintance,  "  for  the  clythras  and  the  ants  have  always 
lived  in  friendly  relations." 

I  left  the  clythras,  assuring  them  that  only  a  feeling  of 
good  will  had  prompted  me  to  warn  them  of  the  danger 
which  I  thought  they  were  running  into  ;  but  since  it  proved 
from  their  explanation  that  this  danger  did  not  exist,  I 
begged  them  to  excuse  my  remarks. 
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At  nightfall  I  reentered  the  ant  hill,  satisfied  with  all 
that  I  had  seen  and  learned  on  my  walk,  during  which  the 
only  discord  had  been  the  bad  joke  of  the  bombardier. 

Thanks  to  the  directions  given  by  the  ants  who  circu- 
lated in  the  streets  of  the  city,  I  had  little  trouble  in  find- 
ing the  chamber  in  which  I  had  passed  the  first  night,  and 
after  barricading  the  doorway  I  settled  myself  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  GUESTS  OF  THE  ANTS 


This  night  passed  for  me  more  quietly  than  the  other. 
No  sudden  alarm,  not  an  incident,  not  a  sound,  disturbed 
my  slumbers.  If  there  was  another  of  the  midnight  rounds, 
I  did  not  hear  it.  Meg  came  to  waken  me  as  before  ;  she 
brought  me  another  large  piece  of  sugar  for  breakfast.  I 
asked  her  what  she  had  been  doing  the  preceding  day,  that 
I  had  not  seen  her.  hhe  said  that  she  had  found  me  in 
the  midst  of  my  audience  at  the  time  of  my  concert  ;  that 
she  had  looked  on  at  my  triumph  ;  that  she  was  entirely 
satisfied  with  me  ;  and,  in  fact,  that  many  compliments 
had  been  made  her  on  the  distinguished  artist  whom 
she  had  introduced  into  the  citv. 
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''  At  the  same  time,"  she  went  on,  "  I  ought  to  warn  you 
that  you  have  made  a  few  enemies.  It  seems  tliat  you  looked 
on  yesterday  at  a  battle  between  a  bombardier  beetle  and  a 
dozen  of  our  people,  —  a  battle  in  which  the  ants  had  the 
worst  of  it.  It  is  said  that  you  shouted  Bravo  !  to  the  victor. 
Is  it  true  ?  " 

"It  is  true,"  I  said  ;  ''  but  I  protest  against  the  interpre- 
tation they  would  give  to  an  exclamation  which  was  rather 
thoughtless  on  my  part,  but  which,  however,  was  not  called 
forth  so  much  by  the  victory  over  the  ants  as  by  the  beetle's 
wonderful  system  of  self-defense.  Do  you  know  the  bom- 
bardier beetles  .?  '  ' 

''  Perfectly.  Those  who  attacked  one  of  them  yesterday 
were  young  ants,  little  experienced,  who  did  not  know  what 
they  were  getting  into.  But  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  in 
this  affair,  I  advise  you  to  be  more  careful  hereafter.  The 
ants  are  very  sensitive,  especially  the  young  ones,  and  with- 
out meaning  to,  you  might  get  yourself  disliked." 

Just  then  the  advice  of  the  spider  passed  through  my 
mind,  and  I  recognized  her  wisdom. 

I  gave  Meg  my  formal  promise  that  for  the  future  I 
would  use  the  greatest  tact  in  my  relations  with  all  the 
citizens,  —  a  resolution  which  she  highly  approved. 

When  I  had  finished  breakfast  I  left  my  room  to  con- 
tinue my  sightseeing  in  the  city,  of  which  I  had  visited 
only  the  upper  quarters.  As  I  followed  Meg  I  observed 
more  closely  than  on  the  preceding  day  all  the  details  of 
the  architecture  of  the  ant  city. 

My  room,  as  I  have  said,  was  in  the  lower  quarters  of 
the  city,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  level  of  the  great  hall  which 
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rested  directly  upon  the  old  stump  of  a  beech  tree  that 
served  as  pavement.  I  noted  that  the  ant  cit}^  was  built 
partly  below  and  partly  above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

The  streets,  the  apartments,  and  the  storehouses  of  the 
underground  part  had  been  dug  out  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  soil  which  time  had  heaped  up  on  the  stump  after 
the  enormous  tree,  of  which  it  had  formed  the  base,  had 
fallen  to  the  ground. 

As  for  the  upper  part,  it  was  all  the  work  of  the  inhab- 
itants, who  had  built  it  of  countless  tiny  twigs  that  were 
interlaced  so  as  to  plan  for  corridors,  rooms,  and  ante- 
chambers of  every  size,  the  whole  having  not  only  a  great 
solidity  but  such  an  arrangement  that  rain  could  not 
penetrate  it. 

"  Our  city,"  said  Meg,  "  is  of  ancient  origin.  Its  founda- 
tion is  lost  in  the  night  of  time,  and  our  traditions  are  silent 
even  as  to  the  probable  period  in  which  it  was  founded." 

"  But  is  there  nothing  in  its  history,"  I  asked,  "that 
is  of  special  note  ?  Has  nothing  ever  happened  to  disturb 
the  regular  course  of  things  .?  " 

''  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Meg  ;  ''  we  have  had  frequent  rev- 
olutions, rebellions,  selfish  tricks  of  statecraft.  Our  ances- 
tors used  to  fight  for  their  existence.  There  were  outrages 
of  every  sort.  We  have  had  war  against  the  neighboring 
republic  ;  we  have  often  been  invaded,  and  sometimes  we 
have  not  secured  peace  except  at  great  cost.  The  life  of 
an  ant  is  not  a  path  of  roses.  One  day,  —  long  before  I 
was  born,  but  the  thing  was  told  me  by  the  old  folk  w^ho 
heard  it  themselves  from  their  grandparents,  —  one  day,  I 
sa)^,  a  frightful  disaster  brought  our  city  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.    It  was  in  the  morning.  They  were  working  as  usual, 
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carrying  the  chrysalises,  the  larvae,  and  the  eggs  to  the 
upper  floor,  when  a  heavy  shock  set  the  city  in  commo- 
tion. The  fear  aroused  by  the  extraordinary  occurrence 
had  hardly  subsided  when  a  second  shock,  more  severe 
than  the  first,  announced  to  the  inhabitants,  crazed  with 
terror,  that  destruction  hung  over  them.  In  fact,  at  almost 
the  same  instant  there  came  a  terrible  collapse  of  the  upper 
part,  and  it  was  realized  at  once  that  part  of  this  had 
disappeared.  They  knew  in  a  moment  how  to  account  for 
the  misfortune.  The  ant  city  had  suffered  from  the  most 
formidable  of  all  our  enemies  ;  it  had  been  attacked  by 
a  man." 

"  A  man  ?  and  why  .?" 

''  To  carry  off  some  of  our  chrysalises." 

"  And  what  did  he  want  of  them  ?  " 

"To  feed  them  to  his  birds.  You  know  that  certain 
birds,  a  species  of  young  pheasants,  peacocks,  nightingales, 
and  others  are  extremely  fond  of  them,  and  the  men  who 
hold  the  birds  prisoners  plunder  us  to  their  own  profit.  In 
short,  to  return  to  the  disaster  of  which  I  tell  you,  it  was 
a  long  task  to  repair  the  damage.  It  was  years  before 
the  city  was  restored  to  the  prosperity  which  it  had  for- 
merly enjoyed." 

"  Human  beings  have  little  regard  for  insects.  It  is  true, 
too,  that  we  have  little  for  them." 

"  They  call  themselves,  and  believe  themselves  to  be, 
the  lords  of  creation." 

"  Well,  it  rather  looks  as  though  they  were,  does  it  not.?  " 

''  I  cannot  deny,"  said  Meg,  "that  they  are  stronger  and 
more  intelligent  than  we  are.  We  have  only  numbers, 
which  is  indeed  our  strength.    I  have  been  told  that  in 
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certain  countries  they  have  been  forced  to  flee  before  us 
and  yield  us  the  ground." 

''  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,"  I  said,  "  I  never  heard 
of  a  man  who  fled  from  before  a  cricket.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  told  that  men  welcome  us  to  their  hearthstones,  and 
that  a  famous  man  wrote  a  story  called  '  The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth.'  " 

''Truly.''  I  know  they  use  the  industry  of  the  ants  as 
an  example  for  children.  I  once  heard  a  child  even  call  a 
lady  '  ant  '  !  " 

So  chatting,  we  had  reached  that  part  of  the  ant  hill 
which  I  had  crossed  through  but  once. 

"  I  ought  to  show  you  our  guests,"  said  my  companion, 
"  and  you  will  see  that  the  reputation  for  inhospitality 
which  has  been  given  us  is  unjust.  First  of  all  here  is 
the  larva  of  a  rose  chafer.  We  have  as  many  as  twenty  like 
this  in  the  city." 

I  saw,  couched  in  a  large  hollow,  that  enormous  larva, 
white  and  shagg}',  of  which  I  had  had  a  glimpse  the 
night  before. 

""From  time  immemorial,"  said  Meg,  ''the  larvae  of 
these  chafers  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  ants.  Do 
you  know  the  rose  chafers,  Grillo  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  They  are  those  beautiful,  brilliant  green 
beetles  that  frequent  flowers.  But  I  did  not  know  that 
their  larvae  lived  in  your  homes." 

"  Those  of  a  certain  species  spend  all  their  lives  here, 
and  the  chrysalis  too." 

"  Do  they  make  themselves  useful  ?  " 

"  Not  very,  so  far  as  I  know." 
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''•But  I  am  surprised,  then,  that  you  give  them  house- 
room." 

"  What  would  you  do  about  it  ?  We  are  used  to  them. 
From  our  birth  we  see  them  in  our  midst  ;  it  is  in  a  certain 
sense  by  the  right  of  conquest  that  they  take  advantage 
of  our  hospitahty. 
Our  ancestors  tol- 
erated them,  and 
we  continue  to  do 
as  thev  did." 

"  And  the  lar- 
vae that  go  at  large 
with  their  bodies 
rolled  up  in  a  kind 
of  sheath  ?  '  ' 

"  They  are  lar- 
vae of  the  clythras." 

"Ah  !  larvae  of 
the  clythras  ;  the 
clythras  are  bee- 
tles ;  I  saw  some 
near  here." 

"  Some  beauti- 
ful yellow  insects, 
adorned  with  four  black  spots,  two  on  each  wing  sheath.?" 

"Yes." 

"  Their  larvae  rid  us  of  the  envelopes  of  our  chrysalises, 
which  are  useless  and  are  in  the  way  after  the  change.  On 
this  account  we  do  them  good  offices." 

"  Why  do  they  drag  that  sort  of  sheath  about  with 
them.?    Do  they  think  it  an  ornament.?" 
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''  I  have  no  idea  ;  it  is  probably  to  protect  their  skin, 
which  is  very  deHcate.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  family.  Some 
larvae  of  the  leaf  beetles  live  in  a  solid  shell,  like  snails. 
They  carry  it  about  with  them  ever}^where." 

"  Like  the  larvas  of  the  caddis  fly  that  we  saw  in  the 
pond  ?  '  ' 

"  Yes  ;  and  those  of  a  large  number  of  the  butterfly 
tribe,  that  we  call  moths." 

''It  is  not  a  bad  idea  ;  but  to  return  to  your  guests, 
have  you  none  here  but  the  larvas  ?  " 

''  Oh,  yes  ;  we  have  a  host  of  rove  beetles  of  various 
species.  They  are  all  useful  to  us  in  getting  rid  of  the 
cocoons  that  the  chrysalises  cast  off,  and  the  old  shells  of 
the  larvae.  They  save  us  the  trouble  of  carrying  out  these 
useless  remains  ;  they  perform  the  office  of  scavengers." 

"What  is  that  .^  "  I  asked  Meg,  pointing  to  some  in- 
sects of  a  bright  yellow  color  and  a  very  queer  shape  that 
moved  along  very  slowly. 

"  They  are  clavigers." 

"  To  judge  by  the  size  of  their  feelers,  they  should 
have  very  delicate  hearing." 

''  Fortunately  for  them,  for  they  cannot  see." 

''  Cannot  see  ?  " 

''  Exactly.    They  are  wholly  without  eyes." 

''  And  what  use  are  they  to  you  ?  " 

"  They  distill  sugar  for  us,  a  most  exquisite  sugar,  and 
therefore  they  are  objects  of  the  greatest  care  here.  We 
set  great  store  by  them.  But  let  us  go  along.  Do  you  see 
those  little  scavengers  down  there  ?  " 

''  I  see  them.  I  thought  that  the  scavengers  all  lived  in 
refuse.    Do  you  feed  those  insects  too  .?  " 
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"  We  feed  a  few.  They  render  us  the  same  service  as 
the  rove  beetles." 

''  Ho  !  there  are  some  aphids,"  I  said,  seeing  a  gallery 
full  of  those  creatures.  "  I  did  not  expect  to  find  any  of 
them  here." 

''  Ah,  ah  !  that  is  an  experiment." 

"  What  ?  an  experiment.?  What  sort  of  an  experiment.?  " 

''  Listen.  The  aphids,  or  plant  lice,  like  the  clavigers, 
give  off  from  their  bodies  a  sirup  of  which  we  are  extremely 
fond.  Whenever  we  find  them  on  plants  we  tickle  them 
with  our  feelers,  to  tease  them  to  give  out  this  sirup. 
They  can  distill  it  at  will, —  a  thing  which  they  do,  for  that 
matter,  with  very  good  grace.  You  know,  moreover,  that 
many  species  of  ants  that  live  under  the  grass  have  had 
the  bright  idea  of  keeping  some  aphids  in  their  houses,  to 
save  themselves  the  trouble  of  going  out  to  look  for  them. 
A  few  of  our  young  folks  took  it  into  their  heads  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  the  other  day  they  brought  in  all  these 
that  you  see  here.  It  will  not  be  a  success,  as  I  have 
already  told  them,  but  they  would  not  believe  me." 

''  And  why  won't  it  succeed  ?  " 

''  Because  to  keep  the  aphids  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
them.  The  small  ants  who  live  in  the  grass  put  them  on 
the  roots  which  penetrate  their  galleries,  but  we  are  not 
placed  in  the  same  way.  We  have  no  vegetable  roots  in 
our  ant  hill,  and  as  the  aphids  can  only  live  on  the  juice 
of  plants,  we  can't  keep  them  here.  But  they  would  not 
listen  to  me." 

''  The  experience  of  age  rarely  is  of  use  to  the  young. 
We  have  to  test  things  for  ourselves." 

Meg  then  pointed  out  to  me  half  a  dozen  tiny  insect 
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guests  whose  names  I  cannot  recall.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well,  since  I  should  have  no  idea  how  to  spell  them.  I 
only  know  that  the  names  were  several  times  longer  than 


the  insects  themselves.  I  presently  said  to  Meg  :  ''  I  have 
seen  some  black  ants  that  were  at  work  with  your  people. 
How  did  they  ever  get  in  here  ?  " 

''  They  are  prisoners.    A  few  months  ago  we  had  a  war 
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with  the  black  ants  that  hved  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  not 
far  off.   We  conquered  them,  and  made  these  prisoners." 

"'  You  do  not  seem  to  treat  them  badly." 

"  Not  at  all.  They  work  and  we  treat  them  as  if  they 
had  always  been  a  part  of  our  nation." 

"  Do  they  not  regret  the  loss  of  their  nationality  .''  " 

"  Apparently  not.  For  that  matter,  most  of  them  were 
really  born  here.  They  were  carried  in  in  the  chrysalis 
state,  they  are  comfortable  with  us,  and  they  seem  entirely 
indifferent  to  what  you  call  the  loss  of  their  nationality." 

We  had  now  reached  the-  door  of  exit  from  the  ant  hill. 
As  the  weather  was  still  fine,  they  were  going  on,  as  during 
the  day  before,  with  the  transportation  of  the  larvae  and 
chrysalises.  I  asked  Meg  if  she  was  not  afraid  that  those 
put  outside  in  that  way  would  be  carried  off  by  the  birds. 

"There  is  no  fear  of  that,"  answered  Meg.  "  Indeed, 
some  birds  are  greedy  for  chrysalises,  —  the  nightingale, 
for  example,  —  but  to  get  them  they  would  have  to  alight 
on  the  ant  hill,  and  they  could  not  do  that  with  safety. 
They  would  not  risk  it.  It  is  only  if  we  were  obliged  to 
break  camp  that  w^e  should  have  reason  to  fear  them.  At 
the  time  of  the  w^ar  with  the  black  ants,  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  birds  pillaged  a  good  half  of  the  cocoons 
which  we  won  from  the  enemy. 

''  Here  we  are  outside,"  went  on  my  companion  ;  ''  go 
and  make  a  little  music  over  there.    I  must  get  to  work." 

I  took  up  my  position  of  the  day  before,  on  top  of  the 
ant  hill,  and  set  myself  to  singing.  I  had  the  same  success 
as  the  first  time,  except  the  final  ovation,  which  was  re- 
duced to  some  litde  applause.  My  concert  had  no  longer 
the  attraction  of  novelty. 
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A  COUNCIL  OF  WAR  AND  A  FOOLISH   FRAY 

Several  days  passed  without  noteworthy  incident.  Every 
morning  I  gave  the  usual  concert,  and  then  went  out  w^alk- 
ing  till  nightfall. 

I  met  the  tiger-beetle  larva  again  and  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  still  other  insects,  in  whose  habits  I  took  the  live- 
liest interest.  But,  not  to  make  a  short  story  too  long, 
I  pass  them  by  without  remark  and  come  to  happenings 
which  put  an  abrupt  close  to  the  pleasant  life  I  led  in 
the  home  of  the  ants. 

One  evening  I  was  busy  as  usual,  barricading  my  door 
for  the  night,  when  Meg  came  into  my  room  with  an  air  of 
mystery. 

''  War  is  declared,"  she  said,  without  preface. 
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''What  do  you  mean?"   I  cried,  ''and  against  whom?" 

"  Against  the  neighboring  repubhc." 

"Ah!  and  why?" 

"A  mere  foohshness.  It  seems  that  the  two  states  have 
greatly  increased  in  population  and  that  the  people  often 
meet  in  the  woods  and  skirmish.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  all,  but  they  prefer  to  quarrel.  To-day  some  of  our 
people  were  driven  back  in  disorder,  and  stupidly  demand 
revenge  —  " 

"  With  the  result  that  —  " 

"  With  the  result  that  war  is  resolved  upon.  It  is  under 
discussion  at  this  moment  in  the  great  hall.  To  be  sure, 
there  is  some  slight  opposition,  as  always,  but  the  majority 
stand  for  an  immediate  campaign.  The  troops  will  prob- 
ably be  set  in  motion  to-morrow  morning." 

"  You  say  they  are  discussing  it  now  ?  " 

"  That  is,  there  is  a  form  of  discussion,  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  lending  an  ear  to  the  opposition,  but  war  is 
resolved  upon." 

"  The  discussion  is  public  ?  " 

"  Of  course  ;  should  you  like  to  look  on  ?  " 

"  Very  much." 

"  Follow  me,  then." 

Meg  went  ahead  and  I  followed,  curious  to  witness  a 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  ants.  Having  passed  through 
many  galleries,  we  reached  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  which 
I  had  entered  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  in  the  ant  city. 

The  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  Here  and  there 
groups  including  supporters  both  of  peace  and  of  war 
were  carrying  on  heated  arguments. 

Suddenly  an  ant  demanded  speech.   Silence  was  secured. 
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'*  She  is  the  leader  of  the  opposition,"  said  Meg  in  my  ear. 

**  Citizens  !  "  cried  the  speaker,  "  none  of  you  will  accuse 
me  of  loving  our  republic  less  than  another  loves  it,  who- 
ever she  may  be  ;  nevertheless,  before  entering  upon  a  ven- 
ture so  terrible  as  this  into  w^hich  we  would  throw  ourselves, 
it  is  important  to  see  our  way  clear.  If  war  cannot  be 
avoided,  I  intend  to  set  an  example  of  sacrifice,  and  you 
shall  see  me  in  the  van  of  battle.  \Hcar,  Jicar  !\  But  be- 
fore going  to  that  extreme  let  us  consider  whether  the  acts 
of  our  neighbors  really  demand  of  us  repression  by  violence. 
Let  us  see  if  things  cannot  be  settled  peacefully.  I  fear 
that  w^e  show  ourselves  too  ready  to  take  offense.  \Inter- 
riiptions^  I  fear,  I  say,  that  we  are  showing  ourselves  too 
ready  to  take  offense.    \_No,  no  /] 

''  There  were,  indeed,  some  skirmishes  on  the  frontier, 
but  these  are  daily  events  which  would  occur  in  any  case 
and  which  have  never  before,  either  on  our  part  or  on  the 
part  of  our  enemies,  provoked  a  general  conflict.  There 
has  been  given  to  the  events  of  yesterday  an  importance 
which  they  do  not  possess,  which  they  ought  not  to  pos- 
sess, and  I  believe  that  if  some  remonstrance  had  been 
made  to  our  neighbors,  couched  in  courteous  phrase,  they 
would  have  hastened  to  give  us  the  just  satisfaction  which 
we  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  in  such  a  form  that 
the  curse  of  war  would  have  been  avoided.  At  worst  the 
matter  might  be  referred  to  an  international  court  of 
arbitration." 

At  these  words  a  great  uproar  was  heard  in  the  assembly. 
All  the  ants  talked  at  the  same  time,  with  such  a  hubbub 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  make  out  anything  clearly.  At 
last  the  noise  subsided  a  little,  and  another  ant,  mounting 
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the  platform,  called  for  silence,  and  expressed,  herself  in 
the  following  manner  : 

''  My  dear  fellow  citizens  :  I  love  our  republic  as  well 
as  the  speaker  whom  we  have  just  heard,  but  I  love  it  in  a 
different  way  !  I  wish  to  see  it  uplift  the  banner  of  national 
honor.  [Bravo/]  Indeed,  I  am  the  friend  of  peace,  and 
I  should  deem  myself  worthy  of  general  contempt  if  I 
urged  my  nation  to  war  without  sufficient  motive  ;  but  is  it 
a  war  without  motive  which  we  are  to-day  asking  you  to 
declare  ?  It  is  not  we  who  have  deliberately  provoked  our 
neighbors  ;  it  is  they  who,  with  their  repeated  insults,  have 
forced  us  to  extreme  measures.  [  T/iat  is  triLe!]  It  has  been 
said  that  friendly  arbitration  would  be  enough  to  secure 
continued  peace  ;  but  do  you  know,  citizens,  what  a  friendly 
treaty  would  have  meant  under  present  circumstances  } 
You  would  have  found  yourselves  masquerading  in  apol- 
ogies. [Excitements^  Yes,  in  apologies  !  Are  you  willing 
that  we  should  send  to  our  neighbors  ambassadors  charged 
to  make  our  apologies  1    Say,  is  it  your  will .?  " 

At  this  point  a  roar  of  fury  swelled  throughout  the  hall. 
The  ant  who  had  spoken  in  favor  of  peace  had  drawn 
nearer  the  door,  little  by  little,  as  her  adversary  went  on 
with  this  speech  ;  at  the  last  words  she  realized  that  the 
moment  had  come  to  make  her  escape,  which  she  promptly 
did.  The  most  excited  were  looking  for  her,  to  tell  her 
what  they  thought  of  her  patriotism. 

''You  were  right,"  I  said  to  Meg,  "they  have  let  the 
opposition  be  heard  only  as  a  form,  and  it  is  clear  that 
here,  as  everywhere,  the  partisans  of  violent  measures  have 
the  upper  hand.  It  is  enough  for  some  one  to  utter  a  few 
high-sounding  phrases, — 'the  honor  of  the  republic,'  'the 
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sentiment  of  national  honor,  '  '  a  legitimate  revenge  of  an 
intolerable  outrage,'  and  other  expressions  of  like  nature, 
—  to  overwhelm  those  who  are  tiying  to  give  voice  to  the 
mild  and  calm  language  of  reason.  I  see  that  war  is  at 
hand  ;  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  outcome  ?  " 

"  W^ho  can  say  ?  War  is  a  game  of  chance.  Our  soldier)^ 
are  valiant  and  many  in  number,  but  our  enemy's  forces  are 
valiant,  too,  and  I  think  more  numerous.  I  believe  they 
are  as  eager  for  war  as  we  are,  but  they  have  managed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  compel  us  to  declare  it,  so  that  they  may 
ever}^vhere  say  that  we  began  it.  It  is  an  old  expedient 
put  newly  to  use,  and  always  effective." 

From  the  way  in  which  the  thing  had  been  put  by  the 
second  orator,  the  opposition  had  no  hope  of  getting  a 
further  hearing.  It  would  have  been  rather  dangerous  to 
speak  a  word  for  peace  at  this  moment,  so  were  the  pas- 
sions of  all  aroused.  The  advocates  of  war  had  the  crowd 
with  them,  and  although  the  jingoes  should  have  borne 
the  full  burden  of  it,  the  mob  threw  themselves  into  it 
blindly,  without  reflection,  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary 
scavengers, —  those  least  discriminating  of  all  insects. 

''This,  Grillo,  my  friend,"  I  thought,  as  I  returned  to 
my  room,  —  "this  is  a  fine  lesson  for  you,  if  ever  you  get 
to  be  king  of  the  ants.  You  will  know  in  future  how  to 
control  the  crowd, — with  attitudes  and  gestures,  with  high- 
sounding  periods,  with  erqpty  words,  empty  but  bombastic, 
with  artificial  phrases,  not  forgetting  the  judicious  intro- 
duction of  a  few  trills,  of  the  tremolo  stop,  and  the  final 
high  C.  If  with  all  this  you  do  not  lead  your  people  by 
the  ear,  you  are  nothing  but  a  cricket  of  the  common  herd, 
unworthy  of  a  kingdom." 
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I  slept  little  that  night.  The  whole  ant  hill  was  in  a  fer- 
ment ;  there  was  a  constant  to-do  in  the  corridors.  They 
were  doubtless  getting  the  regiments  in  trim  for  the  march, 
so  that  they  should  be  ready  to  enter  on  the  campaign  at 
dawn.    At  daylight  Meg  came  to  find  me. 

"  Our  troops  are  ready  to  start,"  she  said  as  she  came 
in.  ''  Some  of  the  advance  guard  have  already  been  sent 
on  to  inform  themselves  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy." 

''  Do  you  think  that  the  foe  are  aware  of  the  expedition 
which  is  preparing  against  them  .?  " 

''  Certainly.  They  have  their  spies,  who  leave  them  in 
ignorance  of  nothing  that  goes  on  here." 

''  What  is  the  number  of  your  armed  forces  ?  " 

''  Two  thousand.  But  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  wood 
the  army  will  divide.  One  half  will  stay  behind  as  a  re- 
serve, and  only  a  thousand  soldiers  will  advance  against 
the  enemy." 

''  To  which  part  will  you  belong,  Meg  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  stay  here.  My  age  relieves  me  from  active 
service." 

A  few  ants  came  in  at  this  moment  and  spoke  to  Meg 
in  a  low  voice. 

''  I  am  commissioned  to  ask  you  to  accompany  the 
troops,"  she  then  said  to  me. 

''  To  command  them  ?  "  I  bit  my  lip.  Meg  looked  at 
me  in  amazement  ;  I  had  stupidly  betrayed  my  secret 
ambitions. 

''  No,"  she  said  ;  ''  to  make  music  for  them  to  march  by." 

*'  Ahem,  ahem  !  " 

*'  You  can  hardly  do  less  ;  they  count  on  you  to  inspire 
the  fighting  men." 
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"  Shall  I  have  to  go  as  far  as  the  place  of  meeting  ?  " 

''  Don't  anticipate  trouble.  You  are  under  no  obligation 
to  take  part  in  the  battle.  You  can  withdraw  during  the 
action." 

''  I  should  prefer  that." 

Meg  was  called  from  outside.  In  a  moment  she  came 
back  and  said,  "  They  are  waiting  for  you  ;  the  troops  are 
ready  to  move." 

"But  I  have  not  had  my  breakfast  yet." 

"Go  along;  you  will  breakfast  at  the  first  stop.  They 
will  look  out  for  you." 

I  started  out,  preceded  by  IMeg,  making  for  one  of  the 
doors  of  exit.  I  cannot  say  that  my  reflections  in  this  mo- 
ment were  exactly  of  a  rosy  hue.  The  prospect  of  finding 
myself  mixed  up  in  an  affair  like  this  which  was  now  on 
foot  did  not  suit  me  at  all.  I  should  not  be  obliged,  it 
is  true,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  battle,  but  I  could 
not  get  out  of  standing  near  the  combatants.  There  is 
nothing  I  dislike  more  than  a  quarrel  of  any  kind.  Here 
I  was  again  turned  out  of  a  good  home  by  the  foolish 
enmities  of  others. 

Arriving  outside,  I  was  struck  by  the  spectacle  which 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ant  hill  presented.  The  ants,  in 
immense  numbers,  thronged  the  whole  place,  only  waiting 
the  signal  of  departure.  Wlien  I  appeared,  there  was  abso- 
lute silence  ;  all  heads  were  turned  toward  me  ;  the  part  I 
was  to  play  was  evidently  known. 

I  mounted  gravely  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  Then  I 
paused  for  an  instant  to  collect  myself  and  adapt  my  mood 
to  the  situation.  I  must  begin  by  waking  the  pati"iotic  sen- 
timent in  my  hearers,  then  rouse  the  martial  spirit,  kindle 
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courage,  and  end,  in  fact,  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  The  thing 
was  to  translate  all  those  ideas  into  scales  and  trills.  It  is 
said  that  music  voices  most  marvelously  all  the  sentiments, 
and  that  there  are  times  when  it  may  to  advantage  be  used 
in  place  of  speech. 

It  would  seem  that  my  music  reached  the  heights  of  the 
subject,  and  expressed  everything  that  I  have  mentioned, 
for  it  excited  in  the  ants  tremendous  enthusiasm.  When 
I  had  emitted  the  final  Do,  there  were  heard  in  the  crowd 
cries  of  "  Vivo  Grillo  !  "  "  Hurrah  for  Grillo  !  "  and  these 
cries  were  not  repressed.  It  was  promise  for  my  future. 
After  all,  this  very  war  might  forward  my  ambitions  ;  the 
thing  was  to  keep  my  eyes  open,  to  take  advantage  of 
every  chance  that  might  present  itself,  to  make  opportunity 
if  need  be  and  bend  it  to  my  purpose,  to  grasp  it  by  the 
forelock  and  not  let  it  go.    This  was  plainly  my  program, 

I  was  asked  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  army,  which 
I  promptly  did,  deciding,  however,  to  loiter  and,  on  some 
pretext  or  other,  let  the  troops  file  past  me  when  we  should 
draw  near  the  enemy.  It  was  my  duty,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
not  carelessly  to  expose  myself  to  the  chances  of  battle  at  a 
time  which  was  perhaps  preparing  me  for  a  brilliant  future. 

I  carried  on  this  train  of  thought  while  I  was  sounding 
a  warlike  march.  The  ants,  disposed  in  four  columns,  fol- 
lowed me  in  silence. 

We  soon  reached  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  there  we 
stopped  for  breakfast.  Almost  all  the  ants  had  brought 
some  provisions  in  their  jaws.  Kind  Meg  had  not  forgot- 
ten me.  I  saw  some  soldiers  approaching  me,  dragging 
with  some  difficulty  a  huge  piece  of  white  sugar  which  was 
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intended  for  me.    I  thanked  my  old  friend  mentally  and 
did  justice  to  what  was  set  before  me. 

As  I  ate  I  listened  to  the  conversation  that  went  on 
around  me.  ]\Iy  attention  was  especially  held  by  the  follow- 
ing dialogue,  which  took  place  between  an  old  ant  and  a 
young  recruit.  The  first  had  once  taken  part  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  black  ants, 


and  she  spoke  with  the 
authority  of  experience. 

"  See  here,  youngster," 
she  said,  "one  would  not 
speak  evil  of  dignities,  but 
up  to  this  point  our  affair 
has  been  badly  conducted, 
and  I  am  afraid  worse 
things  are  to  come.  First 
of  all,  fancy  giving  orders 
yesterday  that,  we  were  to 
begin  the  campaign  to- 
day at  dawn.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  go  to  war,  with- 
out any  preparations,  without  allies  of  any  sort,  when  it 
w^ould  have  been  so  easy  to  get  the  Amazon  ants  on  our 
side.  And  then  ever}thing  is  being  done  by  mere  guess- 
work. They  say  that  they  have  a  splendid  plan  ;  I  wager 
my  head  that  they  have  no  more  plan  thaii  I  have.  They 
say  that  they  have  sent  scouts  ahead  ;  have  you  seen  them 
go  ?  For  my  part,  I  ha\'e  seen  none,  and  yet  I  was  prowl- 
ing around  the  ant  hill  all  night.  I  would  wager  another 
head,  if  I  had  it,  that  they  have  all  left  these  things  one  to 
another,  and  that  nobody  has  done  anything." 
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"  So  in  your  opinion,  honorable  Gibs,  we  shall  not  ad- 
vance at  once  upon  the  enemy's  stronghold  ?  " 

"  Advance  upon  their  ant  hill  ?  Do  you  fancy,  you  raw 
recruit,  that  they  are  going  to  let  themselves  be  beaten  for 
the  sole  pleasure  of  seeing  you  covered  with  glory?  We 
have  to  do  with  a  very  strong  army,  and  we  have  need  of 
all  our  powers  to  beat  them.  In. the  battles  with  the  black 
ants  it  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle  that  we  won  our 
victory,  and  yet  that  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  what 
we  now  have  in  hand." 

"  You  look  on  the  dark  side,  my  old  friend.  Does  our 
valor  count  for  nothing .?  Have  we  not  given  a  hundred 
proofs  of  it .?  " 

''  Eh  !  eh  !  valor  is  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt,  but  what 
good  is  it  when  badly  commanded  ?  And  we  are  badly 
commanded,  —  that  I  feel." 

''  You  feel  it;  you  fee/  it.  That's  the  old  age  of  it.  You 
think,  no  doubt,  that  if  you  were  in  command,  things  would 
go  better .?  " 

''  Listen  to  youth  !  presumptuous,  heedless,  with  never 
a  doubt  on  any  score.    You  will  see  ;  you  will  see." 

"  Yes,  we  shall  see.  See  how  quiet  everything  is  here  in 
the  wood.  There  is  not  an  enemy  in  sight.  I  wager  we  sur- 
prise them  and  fall  upon  them  before  they  even  suspect." 

"  Ah,  you  think  so,  you  silly  girl,  you  ?  " 

''  The  whole  army  believes  it." 

"  And  that 's  the  misfortune  !  I  fear,  on  the  contrary, 
that  we  shall  ourselves  be  surprised  before  long." 

"You  seem  to  be  anti-every thing.  Aunty  Gibs.  Look, 
there  are  the  flags  of  the  advance  guard  returning  ;  you 
said  that  they  were  not  sent  out." 
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Tn  an  instant  word  was  running  through  the  ranks  that 
the  adxance  guard  had  explored  the  woods  and  had  found 
nothing  suspicious  there.  Thev  had.  to  be  sine,  come  across 
a  little  troop  of  the  enemy,  but  these  appeared  to  ha\e  been 
there  onlv  bv  chance,  and  made  haste  to  retreat  when  thev 
saw  our  soldiers. 

Old  Gibs  wagged  her  head,  but  as  orders  to  move 
were  given  at  that  moment.  I  did  not  catch  the  rest  of 
her  remarks. 

As  Meg  had  said,  two  of  the  four  columns  of  the  armv 
halted  at  the  approach  to  the  wood.  The  other  two.  about 
a  thousand  armed  ants,  pkmged  into  the  grove. 

The  wood  just  there  was  composed  of  different  sorts  of 
trees,  manv  of  them  statelv  beeches.  The  ground,  bare  or 
covered  here  and  there  with  moss,  presented  fe\\-  obstacles 
to  our  march,  and  so  we  advanced  rapidlv.  I  was  at  the 
head  of  the  armv  and  between  the  two  divisions,  and  con- 
tinued to  play  the  bold,  martial  music  which  I  had  sounded 
at  our  departure.  Little  by  little  I  slowed  m\-  pace,  so  as 
to  allow  the  head  of  the  column  to  pass  me.  The  deep 
silence  around  me  continued  imbroken.  and  onlv  the 
flourish  of  my  music  woke  the  sleeping  echoes. 

\\\"  marched  for  some  distance,  and  the  enemy  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance.  Was  the  voung  recruit  right  ?  I 
asked  m\self,  Was  old  Gibs  in  her  dotage,  as  the  other 
had  said  ?  I  began  to  think  so. 

A  hollow  path  now  opened  before  us.  probablv  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  one  of  which  I  have  alreadv  spoken.  It 
was  rather  broad  at  this  point  and  was  bordered  b\-  veiy 
steep  walls.    To   cross,   it  was  necessaiy  first  of  all  to 
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descend  the  wall  which  was  on  our  flank,  and  then  to  climb 
up  the  opposite  one.  This  last  seemed  especially  steep,  and 
the  top  presented  the  same  jutting  formation  that  a  few 
days  before,  further  down,  had  served  me  as  a  momentary 
refuge  from  the  storm.  On  our  side  not  an  enemy  could 
be  seen.  Old  Gibs,  whom  I  found  near  at  hand  just  then, 
proposed  to  her  companion  to  climb  a  tree  to  reconnoiter 
the  wood  that  lay  before  us  ;  but  they  all  mocked  at  her 
prudence,  to  which  they  gave  another  name,  and  she  did 
not  dare  insist. 

The  two  columns  of  ants  descended  the  first  bank  like 
a  double  torrent.  In  an  instant  the  hollow  pathway  was 
invaded  by  their  hurrying  hordes. 

I  stopped  upon  the  jutting  crest  that  dominated  the 
ravine  which  was  to  be  crossed,  and  waited,  planning  to 
linger  till  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  on  the  other 
side.    Prudence  is  always  best. 

The  ascent  of  the  opposite  wall  was  soon  made  ;  in 
brief,  the  whole  army  now  had  its  back  to  the  projection 
on  which  I  stood. 

For  the  ants  this  sort  of  sharp  rampart  was  no  obstacle, 
and  they  would  soon  have  crossed  it  ;  but  when  they 
reached  the  top  they  found  their  path  blocked  by  a  clump 
of  fern,  whose  roots,  hanging  over  the  hollow,  made  an 
impassable  barrier  even  for  them. 

There  was  at  this  moment  a  slight  confusion  in  the  ranks, 
caused  by  the  hasty  return  of  those  who,  being  the  first 
across,  had  realized  the  impossibility  of  getting  through. 

From  my  post  of  observation  I  saw  elsewhere  a  sort  of 
cleft  in  the  rampart,  and  by  this  crevice  it  was  possible  to 
reach  the  upper  level,  on  the  condition  of  advancing  with  a 
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very  narrow  front.  I  was  about  to  point  out  this  pass  to  our 
soldiers,  when  a  few  of  them  discovered  it  and,  promptly 
entering  it,  called  the  others  to  follow. 

The  body  of  the  army  then  halted,  and  a  file  of  ants, 
like  a  slender  black  thread,  plunged  into  the  crevice,  which 
could  only  receive  them  a  few  at  a  time. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  at  least  four  or  five  hundred 
of  them  had  passed  through,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  less  than 
half  of  the  total  number. 

A  halt  in  the  march  occurred  at  this  moment,  then  a 
sort  of  recoil,  and  after  a  moment  I  saw  the  ants  who  were 
just  about  to  reach  the  upper  level  roll  back  on  those  who 
follow^ed  them. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  accident  ?  It  had  a  speedy 
explanation. 

While  the  soldiers  nearest  to  the  crevice  were  running  up 
to  learn  the  reason  for  this  interruption  of  the  advance,  I  saw 
the  crest  of  earth  opposite  me,  which  was  formed,  as  I  have 
said,  of  a  clump  of  fern,  suddenly  alive  with  ants.  We  had 
fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  and  the  body  of  our  army  was  cut 
in  two.  I  heard  a  dull  sound  from  the  upper  level.  Battle 
seemed  to  have  been  given  ;  but  as  I  stood  upon  slightly 
lower  ground,  I  could  see  nothing  of  what  was  going  on. 

Many  ants  w-ere  still  trying  to  force  a  way  into  the  pass, 
but  could  not.  Evidently  some  barrier  had  been  set  there 
which  they  could  not  surmount.  Those  who  from  the  fern 
root  had  fallen  back  upon  the  slope  had  been  at  once  sur- 
rounded and  eagerly  questioned.  That  the  replies  they 
gave  were  full  of  terror  was  evident  from  the  lively  agita- 
tion that  was  manifest  in  the  body  of  the  expedition.  Too 
late,  their  hasty  action  was  beginning  to  be  repented. 
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I  have  said  that  from  the  place  where  I  stood  I  had  a 
good  view  of  one  side  of  the  hollow  path,  for  I  overlooked 
it  from  above.  The  path  made  a  turn  at  this  point,  so  that 
further  on  my  gaze  covered  its  whole  breadth. 

At  this  moment  I  saw  appearing  from  the  left  a  dense 
column  of  ants  who  were  advancing  in  good  order,  at 
double-quick. 

At  the  same  time  a  no  less  numerous  troop  rose  at  the 
right.  I  uttered  a  strident  cry,  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
people  to  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  and  I  made 
them  a  sign  to  return  toward  me,  but,  absorbed  in  their 
hopeless  attempt  to  scale  the  wall,  they  either  did  not  see 
me  or  failed  to  understand. 

Meantime  the  two  converging  columns  advanced  swiftly 
and  were  finally  observed.  Then  I  saw  our  soldiers  aban- 
don the  vertical  wall  against  which  they  w'ere  shattering 
their  vain  force  ;  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  whom  they 
could  get  at,  they  recovered  that  self-command  which  they 
had  for  the  moment  lost,  and  gallantly  gave  battle. 

As  to  the  outcome  of  the  fray  there  could  be  no  question. 
The  two  columns  of  the  foe  were  each  composed  of  a  thou- 
sand fighters  ;  it  was,  then,  impossible  that  our  soldiers,  re- 
duced to  five  hundred  at  the  most,  could  long  sustain  so 
ill-matched  a  fight.  They  must  undoubtedly  be  beaten  in 
spite  of  their  bold  resistance.  To  this  had  their  headlong 
folly  brought  them. 

The  struggle  continued  for  some  time,  and  then  I  saw 
running  toward  me  an  ant  whom  I  supposed  to  be  one  of 
our  people. 

"  Quick,  Grillo  !  "  she  said  rapidly;  ''go  and  carry  word 
to  the  reserves  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.   You  can  get  there 
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faster  than  I  can.  Tell  them  to  make  haste,  as  our  affair  is 
going  very  badly." 

So  saying,  she  promptly  returned  to  the  battle. 

As  for  me,  leaving  this  place  of  conflict,  where  I  could 
do  nothing  for  my  friends,  I  took  my  course  toward  the 
spot  where  we  had  stationed  the  body  of  reserves. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


A  TERRIBLE  ACCUSATION 


After  I  had  run  for  a  long  time,  I  stopped.  The  glade 
could  not  be  very  far  away.  I  ought  to  have  reached  it 
ere  now. 

Guided  by  the  ants  as  we  went,  I  had  paid  no  attention 
to  the  path,  to  assure  an  easy  return,  not  having  foreseen 
that  I  should  have  to  go  back  alone. 

I  suddenly  came  to  a  place  where  only  fir  trees  grew.  I 
was  sure  that  we  had  not  passed  such  a  spot  in  the  morning. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it  ;  I  had  lost  my  way. 
In  great  anxiety  I  observed  at  some  distance  a  snail,  who 
was  slowly  traveling  over  a  tuft  of  moss.    I  ran  up  to  him 
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and  asked  him  if  he  could  point  me  out  the  way  to  the 
ant  hill.  But  at  my  very  first  word  the  stupid  thing  hid 
himself  in  his  shell,  and  I  could  not  get  a  word  out  of  him. 

What  could  I  do  .''  The  grove  of  firs  did  not  seem  to 
be  very  large,  but  in  which  direction  should  I  turn  to  find 
my  path  again  ?  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  ?  It  was  im- 
possible to  tell. 

I  took  the  left  at  a  venture.  None  of  the  insects  whom  I 
met  could  give  me  exact  directions.  Some  of  them,  because 
of  their  home-keeping  habits,  did  not  even  know  that  there 
was  an  ant  hill  ;  the  others  knew  about  it,  but  their  direc- 
tions were  contradictory.  Still  others  asked  me  which  ant 
hill  I  meant,  for  there  were  two  in  the  wood.  Goodness 
knows  I  was  as  well  aware  of  this  as  they  were  ;  the  ant  hill 
I  wanted,  I  explained,  was  set  in  a  glade  at  the  foot  of  two 
beech  trees.  But  they  answered  that  they  were  both  set  in 
a  glade,  and  that  whether  one  of  them  was  at  the  foot  of 
two  beech  trees  or  not  they  had  not  noticed,  or  could  not 
remember.  At  last,  after  much  meandering,  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  meet  a  tortoise  beetle. 

I  explained  the  trouble  I  was  in,  telling  her  the  reason 
why  I  was  so  eager  to  get  back  to  my  path  as  soon  as 
possible.  She  pointed  it  out  and  offered  to  go  with  me  ; 
but  as  she  could  not  travel  very  fast,  and  since  the  direc- 
tions that  she  gave  me  were  very  exact,  I  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness  and,  hoping  soon  to  reach  my  goal,  set  off 
at  a  gallop. 

I  was  dropping  with  fatigue,  and  night  was  beginning 
to  fall,  when  I  reached  the  clearing. 

Taking  my  bearings  quickly,  I  turned  toward  the  spot 
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where  we  had  stopped  in  the  morning,  but  with  Httle 
hope,  as  is  easily  imagined,  of  finding  the  body  of  reserves 
still  there,  and  not  deceiving  myself  as  to  the  probable 


consequences  of  the  delay  in  the  message  with  which  I 
had  been  intrusted. 

Since  I  had  gone  so  far  out  of  my  way,  the  reserves, 
not  having  been  notified,  could  not  have  reached  the  battle 
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field  in  time,  and  it  was  but  too  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  conflict  had  gone  hopelessly  against  us. 

Would  the  foolish  advocates  of  war  learn  onl)'  thus  the 
needed  lesson  ? 

The  thought  that  I  had  been  the  unwilling  cause  of  delay 
occasioned  me  the  most  lively  remorse.  Why  had  I  not 
thought  to  bring  along  with  me,  on  my  back,  the  ant  who 
had  sent  me  as  a  messenger  from  our  forces  ?  She  would 
have  guided  me.    But  one  never  thinks  of  everything. 

At  last  I  arrived  at  the  spot  where  we  had  left  the 
reseiTes.    It  was  deserted. 

There  was  nothing  now  for  me  but  to  go  back  to  the 
ant  hill  without  delay,  which  I  promptly  proceeded  to  do. 

They  were  just  putting  up  the  barriers  when  I  presented 
mvself.  The  guards  seemed  astonished  to  see  me  return- 
ing all  alone.  ]\Iy  first  words  demanded  news  of  the  army  ; 
thev  had  none  whatever,  and  had  expected,  seeing  me, 
that  I  was  bringing  some.  There  was  great  concern,  they 
said,  over  the  probable  fate  of  the  expedition.  I  told  them 
in  a  few  words  what  I  knew,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole 
ant  hill  was  in  a  ferment. 

I  had  to  begin  my  recital  over  again  twenty  times,  while 
the}'  were  dragging  me  into  the  large  hall  where  delibera- 
tions are  held. 

There  the  excitement  was  tremendous,  as  mav  be  fancied. 
A  thousand  theories  were  advanced  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
army  ;  each  one  gave  his  opinion,  and  there  was  such  an 
uproar  that  nobody's  was  heard.  The  generally  accepted 
idea,  however,  was  that  the  battle  had  lasted  till  night,  and 
that  the  forces  might  at  any  moment  return  to  the  city. 
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Had  they  been  beaten  ?  Were  they  victorious  ?  Was  the 
retreat  made  in  good  order,  — •  if  there  had  been,  indeed, 
a  retreat  ?  Was  it  a  rout  ?  So  the  comments  ran.  Now 
advice  was  in  order.  Some  proposed  to  send  messengers 
charged  to  bring  news  of  the  army  ;  others  —  and  these 
were  the  majority  —  thought  it  better  to  wait,  because 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  getting  information  sooner. 
If  they  were  beaten,  we  should  know  it  all  too  soon  ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  victorious,  the  main  body 
of  the  expedition  would  not  delay  its  return.  In  any  case, 
nothing  could  be  done  before  to-morrow  ;  it  was  better  to 
wait  patiently.    This  judgment  prevailed. 

I  asked  for  Meg,  but  nobody  seemed  to  know  where  she 
was.  After  having  taken  a  little  supper,  of  which  I  stood 
in  great  need,  as  I  was  perishing  with  hunger,  I  went  to 
my  room  to  rest,  after  my  long  fatigue,  while  we  waited 
for  news.  There  I  fell  into  a  deep  slumber. 

Towards  midnight  a  slight  noise  at  my  door  waked  me. 
Some  one  was  calling  me  very  softly.  I  lifted  one  of  the 
barriers,  and  Meg  entered  ;  she  seemed  anxious. 

She  shut  the  door  again  very  carefully,  and  then,  com- 
ing close  to  me,  spoke  in  an  undertone.  ''  Grillo,  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  you  are  in  danger.  You  must  fly 
at  once." 

These  words  brought  me  wide  awake. 
What  are  you  saying  .?  "  I  cried,  '  '  I  am  in  danger  ?  '  ' 

"Yes." 

"And  why.?" 

"  This  is  why.  You  know  that  our  first  army  met  with 
great  loss.   This  disaster  is  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  arrival 
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of  the  resen-es,  who  were  not  notified  in  time.  You  were 
charged  with  this  important  mission,  which  you  fulfilled 
so  badlv.    They  accuse  you  of  treacher}'." 

''  Of  treacher}-  ?  But  they  know  very  well,  ^leg,  that  I 
lost  my  way  in  the  wood.    I  made  no  secret  of  it." 

''  Xo  doubt  that  is  what  you  say  ;  as  for  me,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  you,  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the 
general  idea.    I  repeat,  you  are  accused  of  treacher\\" 

"  But  it  is  false,  ^leg!  I  have  told  them  the  truth  ;  I 
shall  defend  mvself." 

"'  Don't  tr}'  it,  Grillo  ;  they  are  in  a  furious  mood.  They 
would  not  listen  to  your  explanations.  Who  can  reason 
with  angr)'  folks  ?  The  thing  might  go  well  if  they  gave 
you  a  fair  trial,  but  they  will  not  do  that." 

"  Who  has  dared  accuse  me  .'*  " 

''  Ah  !  that 's  it  !  You  have  some  enemies  here.  You 
remember  what  I  told  you." 

"That  is  true!  That  affair  of  the  bombardier  beetle! 
An  odious  animal,  anway  !  It  is  all  my  unfortunate  ex- 
clamation. This  is  not  the  first  time  that  my  tongue  has 
got  me  into  trouble.    What  ought  I  to  do .?  " 

"  Fly,  I  tell  you." 

"  Fly  ?  Th^t  's  all  right,  but  it  is  easier  to  say  than  to 
do.  The  illumination  of  the  cit}'  is  against  me  ;  I  should 
be  seen  on  the  street — " 

"  If  you  were  seen  on  the  streets  you  would  certainly 
be  attacked.  The  roads  are  all  full  of  people  ;  you  can 
hear  them  even  here.  They  are  carr}ing  the  eggs  away 
in  a  great  huny,  and  the  cocoons  and  the  larvae,  to 
put  them  down  in  the  lower  stories  in  case  of  attack. 
All  the  guards  at  the  doors  have  been  reenforced  and 
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the  gates  fortified  to  stand  a  siege  ;  you  could  not  get 
out  that  way." 

''  Then  I  am  lost." 

''  No,  not  yet  ;  there  is  one  way  of  escape." 

"What.?  Tell  me  quick." 

''  You  know  how  to  dig  in  the  earth  ?  " 

''  Certainly,  but  not  wood,  and  we  are  standing  on  a 
stump." 

"  That  is  true,  but  luckily  this  room  is  on  the  outside 
edge  of  the  ant  hill.  By  digging  horizontally  in  the  wall 
opposite  to  the  door,  you  will  find  virgin  soil  ;  no  streets 
have  been  opened  in  that  direction." 

"What  luck!  Then  I  shall  set  to  work.  Will  you  go 
with  me,  Meg  ?  " 

"  That  is  out  of  the  question.  If  I  were  absent  in  the 
moment  when  they  discover  that  you  had  escaped,  they 
would  not  fail  to  accuse  me  of  having  plotted  wdth  you, 
and  that  would  be  the  end  of  me." 

"  But  I  shall  lose  my  w^ay  underground." 

"  No  ;  if  you  follow  exactly  the  directions  that  I  shall 
give  you,  you  will  easily  escape." 

"  Go  on." 

"  You  are  to  dig  a  horizontal  gallery  on  the  side  oppo- 
site this  door.  When  you  reach  the  outside  edge  of  the 
ant  hill,  that  is  to  say,  when  you  have  gone  in  that  direc- 
tion from  fifteen  to  twenty  times  the  length  of  your  body, 
which  you  can  easily  estimate,  begin  turning  upward.  You 
cannot  fail  to  reach  the  surface,  but  plan  so  as  not  to  come 
out  before  to-morrow  night." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  need  fully  as  much  time  as  that  to  dig  my 
gallery.    But  won't  they  follow  me  underground  ?  " 
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''  That  is  not  probable.  Throw  the  earth  back  over  your 
shoulder  little  by  little  as  you  advance.  As  to  the  traces 
left  here,  I  will  undertake  to  look  after  that.  They  will  think 
that  you  escaped  by  one  of  the  doors,  and  to-morrow  morn- 
ing they  will  look  for  you  outside." 

''  And  to-morrow  night,  when  I  am  outside  ?  " 

''  Get  away  as  fast  as 
you  can." 

''  I  shall  lose  my  way 
again." 

"  Call  me  in  a  low  voice. 
I  shall  find  means  to  be 
somewhere  about." 

''  I  must  be  off.  Good- 
by,  Meg,  or  rather,  au 
revoir.  You  know  how 
grateful  I  am —  " 

"That's  all  right.  Not 
another  word;  get  to  work 
at  once.  They  may  come 
at  any  moment." 

"  Ah,  one  word  more. 
If  I  come  to  a  stone — " 
"  That 's  your  lookout. 
Get  around  it  somehow  ;  but  keep  the  right  direction." 

I  set  to  work  digging  and  was  soon  buried  twice  the 
length  of  my  body.  I  had  thrown  the  earth  over  my 
shoulder,  and  Meg  had  promptly  stopped  up  the  hole  I 
had  made,  thus  concealing  all  traces  of  my  escape. 

"  Good  luck,"  she  cried  to  me  at  the  last  moment,  "  till 
to-morrow  !  " 
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I  was  now  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  in  absolute  dark- 
ness and  left  to  my  own  resources. 

The  thing  was  to  dig  in  a  straight  line,  without  turning 
to  right  or  to  left. 

With  great  alacrity  I  set  to  work  with  my  claws,  taking 
great  pains  to  dig  straight  in  front  of  me.  The  trick  was 
not  so  simple.  One  can't  imagine  how  hard  it  is  to  hold  a 
straight  course  in  a  given  direction  without  the  aid  of  sight. 

Little  by  little,  as  the  earth  gave  way,  I  threw  the  pieces 
behind  me  so  that  it  was  not  really  a  gallery  that  I  was 
making  but  a  sort  of  little  cellar  closed  on  every  side.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  retreat  on  my  track, 
because  I  could  not  turn  round.  I  had  to  go  straight  ahead, 
and  my  greatest  fear  was  lest  I  come  upon  a  big  stone 
which  would  oblige  me  to  change  my  direction,  and,  thus 
wholly  thrown  out  of  my  reckoning,  run  a  chance  of  getting 
back  into  the  ant  hill  which  I  was  taking  such  pains  to 
leave  behind  me. 

While  I  was  digging  vigorously  away  with  my  jaws  and 
my  forward  claws,  my  meditations  went  steadily  on. 

''Here,  then,  Grillo,  my  boy,"  I  thought,  "you  have 
reached  the  climax  of  all  your  ambitious  dreams.  You  are 
compelled  to  fly  like  a  criminal  from  the  very  city  in  which 
you  hoped  one  day  to  reign  as  king.    You  are  worth  now 
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neither  more  nor  less  than  you  were  that  morning  when 
the  people  who  now  wish  to  slay  you  were  carrying  you  in 
triumph  on  their  shoulders.  Then  they  intoxicated  you 
with  the  cry  '  Hurrah  for  Grillo  !  '  and  now  those  very 
same  voices  are  perhaps  shouting  with  rage  against  you. 
How  vain  is  popular  acclaim  ! 

And  what  has  availed  to  bring  about  such  a  soriy  fall  ? 
An  exclamation  uttered  carelessly,  an  annoying  combi- 
nation of  circumstances.  But  why  did  you  need  to  cry 
'  Bravo  !  '  at  the  skill  of  that  wretched  bombardier  ?  The 
ungrateful  beast  had  not  a  word  of  thanks  to  you,  and 
you  made  enemies  who  to-day  are  revenging  themselves. 
When  will  you  ever  learn  to  control  your  impulses  ?  Really 
you  ought  to  have  had  enough  of  adventure  by  this  time. 
If  you  succeed  in  getting  out  of  this  safe  and  sound,  you 
will  do  well  to  withdraw  into  some  quiet  retreat  and  pass 
the  rest  of  your  days  there,  far  from  the  madding  crowd. 
You  are  not  made  for  a  life  of  action  ;  leave  running 
about  the  world  to  others.  True  happiness  is  to  be  found 
anywhere,  everywhere,  without  much  trouble  and  without 
going  very  far.  It  consists  in  being  content  with  little,  in 
counting  our  blessings,  not  our  disappointments,  and  in 
living  peacefully  with  our  neighbors.  Your  needs  are  very 
few.  You  can  divide  your  time  between  the  culture  of  the 
arts  and  the  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  For 
the  future  you  would  best  confine  your  ambition  to  these 
things.  Worldly  advantages  always  have  their  seamy  side." 
Many  hours  passed  in  digging.  I  hardly  thought  I  had 
traveled  amiss,  but  I  was  beginning  to  feel  terribly  confined 
in  my  underground  chamber.  For  all  my  efforts,  I  could 
not  succeed,  when  I  pulled  the  earth  down  from  the  front, 
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in  walling  it  up  behind  me  so  that  it  was  as  compact  as  it 
had  been  before.  I  felt  myself  being  all  the  time  more  and 
more  crowded.  Except  for  that,  everything  was  going  well. 
I  had  had  the  good  luck  not  to  come  upon  a  single  stone 
or  any  other  obstacle. 

Thinking  at  last  that  I  must  have  gone  far  enough  in 
the  horizontal  direction,  and  judging  that  I  must  have  left 
the  area  occupied  by  the  ant  hill,  I  now  began  to  turn  my 
course  upward.  Then  I  stopped,  not  only  to  rest  but  to 
allow  the  daylight  to  pass,  since  I  must  not  come  out  at 
the  surface  before  nightfall.  Hunger  was  beginning  to  put 
in  a  lively  plea,  but  there  was  no  question  of  eating  just 
then.    "  Let  us  take  a  nap,"  I  thought,  ''who  dozes,  dines." 

So  I  went  off  to  sleep. 

I  slept  quite  a  long  time.  This  restored  my  energies 
to  some  extent,  and  waking  up  I  went  to  work  again.  In 
a  few  moments  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  earth  was  softer, 
foretelling  that  liberty  was  at  hand  ;  at  last  my  head  was 
in  the  open  air.    It  was  night. 

The  ant  hill  rose  some  distance  behind  me,  dark  and 
silent  as  on  the  evening  when  I  had  entered  it  for  the 
first  time. 

"  Meg,"  I  whispered  softly,  "  Meg." 

I  waited  a  moment. 

"  Meg,"  I  repeated,  raising  my  voice  a  little. 

Then  through  the  shadows  I  saw  an  ant  approaching  me 
very,  very  softly.    She  had  but  one  feeler  ;  it  was  Meg. 

''  Is  that  you,  Grillo  ?  "  she  said.  "  Everything  is  quiet 
around  here.  Come  out  quickly  and  run  to  cover  under 
that  fern.    I  will  follow  you." 
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I  did  as  she  bade  me.  My  friend  rejoined  me  under 
the  tuft  of  fern,  where  I  could  hide. 

"  Here  you  are,  safe  and  sound,"  she  went  on.  ''  How 
did  your  underground  journey  go?  " 

"  Splendidly,"  I  said,  ''but  I  am  half  starved." 


''  That  is  provided  for.  Here  is  some  sugar  I  brought 
you.    Help  yourself." 

I  made  haste  to  satisfy  my  appetite.  While  I  was  eating, 
Meg  told  me  what  had  happened  during  the  day.  First  of 
all,  it  had  been  full  time  for  me  to  leave  my  chamber  the 
night  before.  Just  after  my  escape  a  great  mob  of  ants 
had  come  to  find  me,  prepared  to  do  me  an  ugly  turn, 
my  enemies  having  scattered  everywhere  a  trumped-up 
statement  of  my  treason.  They  were  furious  when  they 
found  my  room  empty.   Luckily  it  never  occurred  to  them 
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how  I  had  got  out.  They  looked  everywhere  for  me,  in  the 
ant  hill  and  all  around  it  ;  then,  tired  out,  they  stopped 
hunting  me,  and  finally  the  serious  nature  of  events  had 
distracted  the  general  attention  from  me. 

And  very  serious  things  indeed  had  happened. 

I  learned  that  the  first  detachment  of  our  troops  had 
been  nearly  all  destroyed  ;  that  the  reserves,  surprised  at 
getting  no  message  from  the  advance  guard,  had  in  their 
turn  been  set  in  motion  in  the  afternoon  ;  that  after  hav- 
ing marched  a  short  distance  they  had  met  some  fugi- 
tives, who  brought  word  of  the  disaster  in  the  ravine  ;  that 
while  they  were  deliberating  what  course  to  pursue,  the 
enemy  had  attacked  them,  surrounding  them  on  every  side, 
and  beaten  them  just  as  it  had  the  first  army.  A  few  ants, 
fifty  at  most,  had  escaped  and  returned  to  the  ant  hill, 
after  having  wandered  in  the  woods  almost  all  night.. 

"  In  the  morning,"  Meg  continued,  ''a  second  army, 
larger  than  that  of  the  day  before,  set  out  for  the  frontier. 
They  fought  all  day  without  any  definite  result,  although 
our  army  had  to  abandon  the  field.  The  loss  is  enormous 
on  both  sides.    That  is  the  state  of  affairs  now." 

''  Will  they  begin  again  to-morrow  .?  "  I  asked. 

''  Certainly,"  answered  Meg. 

"  How  will  all  this  end.?" 

"  I  am  much  afraid  that  it  will  finish  very  badly  for  us. 
From  what  a  friend  of  mine  told  me,  who  took  part  in 
the  last  battle,  there  was  terrible  loss.  Our  troops  fought 
furiously,  but  the  enemy  hopelessly  outnumbered  them. 
From  time  to  time  fresh  reserves  joined  them  ;  it  was  as 
if  they  rose  out  of  the  very  earth  or  fell  from  the  trees. 
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They  fairly  rained  down.  We  are  well  punished  for  our 
foolhardiness." 

"  Well,  for  my  part  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is 
to  take  myself  off  as  fast  as  possible.  What  do  you  think 
about  it,  Meg  ?  " 

"  I  agree  with  you,  my  friend." 

"  Can  I  be  of  no  service  to  you  ?  " 

"None." 

"  Well,  then  I  '11  go  along.  Can  you  give  me  some 
directions  ?  " 

''  Yes.  I  will  go  with  you  as  far  as  the  hollow  path  ; 
there  you  will  be  out  of  danger." 

''  I  accept  your  offer  gladly,  for  I  am  sure  that  without 
you  I  should  lose  my  way  in  the  forest  the  first  thing." 

''  Only,"  went  on  Meg,  "  in  crossing  the  glade  I  will  let 
you  go  on  without  me.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  might 
meet  some  of  our  stragglers,  and  if  they  should  see  me  in 
your  company,  you  understand  —  " 

"  I  understand  perfectly.  It  will  serve  if  you  follow  me 
at  a  distance." 

"  I  will  do  better.  Do  you  see  down  there  that  white 
trunk,  shining  in  the  moonlight  ?  It  is  a  birch  ;  there  is 
not  another  like  it  hereabouts.  Make  straight  for  that  and 
wait  for  me  at  its  foot.    I  will  join  you  there." 

I  started  out,  pointing  my  course  toward  the  place 
agreed  upon,  avoiding  the  parts  too  bare  and  too  much 
illumined  by  the  moon.  On  the  way  I  had  reason  to  be 
glad  of  Meg's  prudence,  for  I  met  an  ant.  They  would  get 
word  at  the  ant  hill  that  I  was  prowling  about  the  neigh- 
borhood. But  as  for  myself,  I  had  nothing  more  to  fear, 
for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  ants  would  come 
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out  at  night  to  hunt  me,  —  a  thing  they  could  not  have 
attempted  with  any  chance  of  success. 

I  reached  the  foot  of  the  birch  without  much  trouble, 
and  there  waited  for  Meg,  who  very  soon  rejoined  me. 

We  traveled  some  distance  without  speaking.  We  had  to 
turn  out  a  good  many  times  to  avoid  stumps,  ferns,  clumps 
of  grass,  and  the  plants  of  every  sort  that  obstructed  the 
ground.  Without  Meg  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  get 
myself  out  of  the  maze,  but  the  wood  was  familiar  to  her, 
and  in  spite  of  the  darkness  she  went  ahead  with  the  greatest 
assurance.  All  was  calm  and  silent.  I  no  longer  felt  that 
fear  of  the  woods  which  I  had  experienced  at  first.  This 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  relative  security  of  the  present 
moment,  which  followed  long  hours  of  fatigue  and  anxiety. 

We  reached  the  hollow  path  without  accident. 

''I  leave  you  here,"  said  Meg.  ''You  can  follow  this 
path  out  of  the  wood.    Where  shall  you  stay  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  idea  as  yet,"  I  answered.  "  However,  it  is 
vei"y  probable  that  I  shall  go  down  to  the  strawberry  patch." 

"  Shall  you  stay  there  permanently  ?  " 

''  That  is  my  intention  ;  I  have  had  enough  of  adventures. 
While  I  was  underground  I  had  a  chance  to  reflect,  and  I 
resolved  to  lead  the  existence  of  a  hermit  hereafter.  My 
tastes  prompt  me  to  a  life  of  meditation.  I  have  learned  a 
great  deal  the  past  week,  and  this,  above  all  things, — that 
one  is  never  anywhere  so  well  off  as  at  home.  When  to- 
morrow comes  I  shall  go  and  dig  me  out  a  comfortable 
little  house  in  some  pleasant  spot,  and  I  count  upon  spend- 
ing my  days  there  in  peace.  I  have  ceased  to  yearn  for 
pleasures  and  palaces." 
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''  Excellent  ;  but  don't  you  think  that  you  '11  be  bored 
all  alone  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  think  so.  My  mind  has  laid  up  a  store  of 
memories  that  will  last  for  some  time.  I  shall  think  over 
my  adventures." 

''  Do  better  than  that,"  said  Meg,  smiling;  "  write  them. 

They  may  be  useful  to 
some  one  else." 
"  Who  knows  .?  " 
"  Now,  my  friend, 
I  must  leave  you  and  go 
back  home  as  quickly 
as  I  can.  I  wish  that 
I,  too,  like  you,  could 
make  plans  for  a  peace- 
ful existence.  But  alas! 
my  lot  in  life  is  differ- 
ent. I  am  part  of  a  so- 
cial system  in  which 
each  one  must  make 
his  contribution,  ac- 
cording to  his  abilities, 
for  the  common  good. 
Au  revoir,  Grillo  !  " 
"  Au  revoir,  Meg  !  " 
And  we  parted.  Shall  I  confess  that  I  was  moved  in 
that  moment  ?  And  why  not  ?  The  readers  know  me  well 
enough  by  this  time  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  emotions 
that  stirred  me.  I  had  known  Meg  only  a  few  days,  but 
in  that  short  time  she  had  given  me  clear  proofs  of  a  frank 
and  kind  friendship,    even  of   affection.     And,   too,  the 
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circumstances  of  our  first  meeting  had  been  equal  to  a  long 
period  of  life  together.  There  are  persons  whose  affection 
for  others  is  not  regulated  by  benefits  received,  but  by  those 
which  are  rendered  ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  of  that  nature. 

"  Come,  come,  Grillo,  my  friend,"  I  thought,  shaking 
myself  and  leaping  into  the  ravine,  "  you  are  getting  sen- 
timental. It  is  certainly  the  influence  of  this  quiet  night, 
of  the  silent  wood,  and  the  moonlight.  Night  always  ex- 
cites your  imagination  ;  that  must  be  it.  The  woods,  where 
you  either  are  afraid  or  give  yourself  over  to  sentiment, 
are  by  no  means  the  right  paths  for  your  feet.  I  shall 
certainly  never  live  in  the  woods." 

It  was  not  prudent  to  follow  the  hollow  path  very  late 
at  night  ;  I  would  take  advantage  of  the  first  crack  that  I 
came  to,  and  settle  myself  there  to  wait  for  morning. 

The  refuge  that  I  sought  soon  offered  itself  in  the 
shape  of  a  jutting  stone.  I  nestled  myself  beneath  it, 
and  a  quiet  and  restful  sleep,  such  as  I  had  not  enjoyed 
for  some  time,  was  not  long  in  descending  upon  me. 

At  dawn  I  continued  my  journey  and  reached  the  straw- 
berry patch  without  any  unpleasant  encounters.  It  was  a 
lovely  morning,  and  everything  was  bathed  in  rose  color, 
which  the  present  state  of  my  mind  made  still  more  beau- 
tiful. The  events  of  the  preceding  days,  the  excitements 
I  had  gone  through  at  the  ant  hill,  the  battle  in  which 
I  had  had  a  share,  my  escape  underground,  —  all  those 
things  now  seemed  to  me  only  a  bad  dream,  and  I  felt 
confirmed  in  my  resolve  to  lead  henceforth  a  life  of 
retirement  and  tranquillity. 

Crossing  the  uncultivated  tract,  I  traveled  toward  the 
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rabbit  hole.  Nothing  seemed  changed.  I  found  the  stone 
where  I  had  rested  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  the  currant  bush 
which  half  shaded  it.  The  spider,  too,  was  still  there,  and 
her  joy  at  seeing  me  was  enough  to  offset  any  disappoint- 
ment that  she  might  otherwise  have  felt  in  Meg's  failure 
to  justify  the  bad  opinion  which  she  had  expressed  of  her. 
Epeira  could  not,  however,  refrain  from  pointing  out  to 
me  that  her  estimate  of  the  ant  race  in  general  had  been 
amply  verified  in  my  experience.  Her  remarks  on  this 
subject  still  further  reconciled  me  to  the  fact  that  I  had 
abdicated  my  throne  as  king  of  the  ants  before  ever  hav- 
ing occupied  it. 

Acheta,  too,  found  her  way  to  us  one  day.  It  had  been 
a  false  alarm,  after  all,  that  set  me  off  on  my  second  course 
of  adventures.  She  had  been  out  in  search  of  me  on  the 
day  when  I  had  called  in  vain  for  her.  She  rather  regretted 
my  decision  to  set  up  bachelor's  hall  so  far  from  her  house 
under  the  strawberry  plants,  but  I  make  it  up  to  her  by 
going  to  visit  her  twice  a  week.  Lampy  had  gone  on  a 
trip  across  the  highway.    He  has  not  yet  returned. 

I  enlarged  the  hole  which  I  had  made  under  the  stone, 
and  settled  down  to  a  quiet  life.  In  the  serene  and  happy 
days  that  followed  I  learned  to  see  still  more  clearly  the 
vanity  of  my  wishes  for  worldly  importance.  Sweet  philos- 
ophy was  now  my  queen  and  I  her  humble  subject. 

Meg  came  to  see  me  every  once  in  a  while.  After  many 
battles  in  which  fortune  had  been  sometimes  favorable  and 
sometimes  adverse,  the  ants  had  ended  by  making  peace. 
There  w'as  no  further  talk  of  my  supposed  treason.  Both 
sides  had  lost  heavily  ;  neither  had  gained  anything  by 
their  wicked  folly. 
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Autumn  followed  the  summer  time,  little  by  little  drying 
up  the  strawberry  plants  and  yellowing  the  leaves  of  the 
wood.  Meg  had  counseled  me,  at  first  in  jest,  to  write  my 
memoirs  ;  afterward  she  turned  the  jest  to  earnest,  and  at 
her  prompting  I  have  carried  out  the  idea, 

I  laid  up  for  the  purpose  a  good  store  of  oak  leaves, 
and  it  has  been  with  her  help,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
under  her  inspiration,  that  I  have  written  this  account 
of  my  adventures,  together  with  the  serious  reasons  that 
decided  me  to  renounce  my  vain  ambitions  and  seek  fame 
by  my  pen  rather  than  by  the  sword,  —  a  weapon  which 
always  cuts  both  ways. 
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PRONOUNCING  VOCABULARY 


Key  to  Pronunciation.  —  â  as  in  able,  a  as  in  am,  à  as  in  account,  a  as  in 
arm,  à  as  in  sofa  ;  ë  as  in  bë,  ë  as  in  society,  ë  as  in  end,  ê  as  in  maker  ;  ï  as  in 
ice,  Î  as  in  It  ;  5  as  in  old,  5  as  in  obey,  ô  as  in  not,  o  as  in  .connect,  ô  as  in  order  ; 
oo  as  in  food  ;  û  as  in  use,  û  as  in  unite,  u  as  in  up,  ii  as  in  circz/s,  fi  as  in  fur  ;  th 
as  in  thin  ;  n  as  in  ink  ;  other  consonants  with  their  usual  English  sounds. 


Acheta,  âk'ë-te 

aphid,  â'fïd 

bladderwort,  blâd'ër'wû-rl  '    '   ■ 

bombardier,  bôm-b^ir-dër'  ^     , 

caddis,  kad'is  ,    /  ?      ^  «' 

campanula,  kâm-pân'ii-là.'c'-»    ,\    ^ 

lie         '  4  C        C      C         '- 

chrysalis,  krïs'cï-lïs  I    f*  '  c'  *  *c  c' 

cicada,  sï-kà'd<i 
claviger,  klâv'ï-jër 
cl5rthra,  klith'ni: 
cocoon,  ko-koon' 

weevil,  wë'v 


Epeira,  ëp-i'nz 

fungus,  înn'gûs 

Grillo,  gnl'o 

ichneumon,  ïk-nîi'mJn 
'Làmpyrid,  lâm'pï-rïd 
^|a,srvH.  Vàf'và 

milfoil,  mïrfoil 

pheasant,  fëz'rtiit 

scarab,  skâr'^ïb 

scavenger,  skâv'ën-jêr 

scorpion,  skôr'pï-/m 
•1 
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